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PREFACE 


r  I  "HE  investigation  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  mono- 
graph  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Seminary 
in  American  History  at  the  “  Harvard  Annex”  (now  Radcliflfe 
College)  in  1891-1893,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.  Most  of  the  material  was  accumulated  at  that 
time,  and  the  main  outlines  were  drawn  in  reports  to  the  Sem¬ 
inary  toward  the  close  of  the  second  year.  The  investigation 
of  various  details  and  the  writing  and  revision  of  the  mono¬ 
graph  have  been  accomplished  at  long  intervals,  as  opportunity 
occurred.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  defects  resulting  from 
this  intermittent  and  fragmentary  work  have  been  remedied  by 
careful  revision. 

The  aims  of  this  investigation  have  been  to  trace  the  early 
development  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  under  the  influence  of 
religious  and  ethical  principles  and  of  political  theories ;  to  in¬ 
dicate  its  practical  outcome  in  the  Revolutionary  period  and 
the  years  immediately  following;  to  discover  the  relation  of 
early  anti-slavery  to  that  which  culminated  in  universal  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  to  determine  whether  the  anti-slavery  movement 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  growth.  In  dealing  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  necessary  to  touch 
upon  the  events  of  the  subsequent  period,  from  1808  to  1830. 
That  important  period,  however,  needs  a  separate  treatment, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  preparation  by  another  former  student  of 
Radcliffe  College,  may  soon  be  published. 
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For  the  study  of  early  anti-slavery  the  most  important 
sources  are  the  direct  expressions  of  sentiment  by  anti-slavery 
writers.  Material  of  this  nature  has  been  found  unexpectedly 
abundant.  The  Germantown  Friends'  Protest  issued  in  1688, 
Sewall’s  Selling  of  Joseph ,  in  1701,  and  the  utterances  of  James 
Otis,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  other  founders  of  the  Republic  are  well  known ;  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Ralph  Sandiford,  Benjamin  Lay,  Anthony  Benezet,  and 
John  Woolman  are  familiar,  at  least  in  name;  and  the  Dialogue 
concerning  Slavery  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  is  eminent  among 
the  early  efforts  for  emancipation. 

Other  writers  of  the  period  preceding  the  Revolution  who 
deserve  special  notice  are  George  Keith,  who  protested  against 
slavery  in  1693  ;  John  Hepburn,  whose  American  Defence  of  the 
Christian  Golden  Ride  was  published  in  1714;  William  Burling 
(1718),  and  Elihu  Coleman  (1729).  In  the  Revolutionary 
period  were  important  pamphlets  by  Nathaniel  Appleton,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  and  James  Swan;  an  interesting  Forensic  Dis¬ 
pute  at  Harvard  in  1773,  and  a  remarkably  vigorous  Address 
to  the  Rulers  of  America ,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
John  Dickinson.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  movements  for  emancipation  in  the  States,  there  were 
anti-slavery  orations  by  Dr.  George  Buchanan  and  William 
Pinkney  in  Maryland;  Theodore  Dwight,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  Zephaniah  Swift,  in  Connecticut;  and  David  Rice,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky;  while  Noah  Webster,  of  Connecticut,  contributed  an 
important  essay  on  the  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  In¬ 
dustry and  Judge  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  prepared  an  elaborate 
Dissertation  on  Slavery  with  a  plan  for  its  gradual  abolition  in 
the  State.  To  the  cause  of  national  emancipation  the  Quaker 
philanthropist,  Warner  Mifflin,  contributed  by  his  words  as  well 
as  his  work;  and  Thomas  Branagan,  the  “Penitential  Tyrant,” 
and  John  Parrish,  the  forerunner  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  uttered 
significant  prophecies  and  proposed  definite  remedies. 

Other  important  sources  of  information  are  the  books  of 
travel  and  the  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  which  appeared 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Of  the  latter  the  disunion- 
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ist  letters  of  “  Pelham  ”  and  “  Gustavus  ”  in  The  Connecticut 
Courant  (1796-1797)  are  among  the  most  significant. 

Among  the  most  important  aids  in  the  accumulation  of 
material  have  been  the  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  So¬ 
cieties.  Compilations  of  State  and  colonial  laws,  supplemented 
by  colonial  records  and  judicial  reports,  have  also  been  of  ser¬ 
vice.  For  the  history  of  the  early  abolition  societies  the  His¬ 
torical  Memoir  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society ,  by  Edward  Needles, 
has  been  very  helpful.  Of  the  less  important  societies  it  has 
been  impossible  to  find  satisfactory  accounts;  but  important 
sources  of  information  are  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  Abolition  Societies , 
which  were  published  annually  from  1794  to  1806,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  years  1799  and  1802.  Copies  of  these  Minutes, 
though  very  rare,  are  all  in  existence ;  so  that  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible,  by  consulting  various  libraries,  to  obtain  a  complete 
record  of  the  work  of  the  Convention  during  this  period. 

Most  of  my  material  has  been  found  in  the  Harvard  College 
and  Boston  Public  Libraries.  The  Massachusetts  State  Library 
and  the  Boston  Athenaeum  contain  some  important  books  and 
pamphlets  not  found  elsewhere ;  and  the  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Historical  So¬ 
cieties,  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  and  of  Yale 
University  have  also  been  useful.  The  librarians  of  all  these 
institutions  have  been  most  kind  and  helpful,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks.  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  the  authorities  of  the  Harvard  College  Library, 
who  have  given  me  the  utmost  freedom  of  access  to  their  very 
valuable  special  collections. 

The  debts  which  I  owe  to  those  who  have  already  investi¬ 
gated  portions  of  this  subject  are  more  difficult  to  acknowledge, 
on  account  of  their  great  number.  Recent  monographs  which 
have  been  found  particularly  useful  are  those  of  Professor  W. 
E.  B.  DuBois,  in  the  Harvard  Historical  Series;  of  Mrs.  Marion 
Gleason  McDougall,  in  the  series  of  Radcliffe  College  mono¬ 
graphs;  and  of  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  and  Dr.  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  in  the  publications  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
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works  of  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  of  the  Hon.  Emory  Washburn, 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Moore,  and  of  Judge  William  Birney  have 
also  furnished  many  facts  and  helpful  references. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  thanks  are  due  chiefly 
to  Professor  Hart,  without  whose  encouragement  and  assistance 
it  would  never  have  been  undertaken  or  completed ;  Professor 
Hart  has  read  both  manuscript  and  proofs,  and  has  made  many 
important  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Professor  Edward  Chan- 
ning  has  very  kindly  read  the  proof-sheets  of  the  first  three 
chapters ;  and  the  proofs  of  the  remaining  chapters  have  been 
read  by  Miss  Alice  D.  Adams,  who  is  making  a  special  study 
of  the  period  from  1808  to  1830.  Miss  Mary  H.  Rollins,  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  has  helped  me  to  make  the  Index. 
Thanks  are  due  also  to  other  friends  who  have  given  their 
assistance  or  criticism. 

To  Radcliffe  College,  which,  through  the  instructors  in  that 
department,  inspired  me  with  an  interest  in  historical  work  and 
disclosed  to  me  its  possibilities,  my  debt  is  inestimable.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  this  monograph  proves  sufficiently  useful  to  other 
students  to  serve  in  some  degree  as  an  adequate  expression  of 
my  gratitude. 


Boston,  April,  1901. 
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Anti-Slavery  in  America 


INTRODUCTION 


HE  American  Revolution  is  said  to  have  begun  with  “  the 


1  first  plantation  of  the  country.” 1  Anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tion  in  America  began  almost  as  early,  and  its  history  was 
equally  continuous.  The  two  movements,  one  tend-  Connection 
ing  toward  the  independence  of  the  white  race,  and  Xmericii 
the  other  toward  the  freedom  of  the  black,  were  in  Revolution, 
fact  intimately  connected  throughout  the  colonial  period.  Both 
had  their  sources  in  the  principles  for  which  many  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  left  their  European  homes.2  Both  were  nourished  by  the 
economic  conditions  of  a  new  world  in  which  land  was  abun¬ 
dant  and  opportunity  comparatively  equal.  Theological  doc¬ 
trines  and  philosophical  theories  contributed  to  both  alike,  and 
it  was  in  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  that  the  slender 
streams  of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  which  had  been  flowing  in 
separate  channels  for  nearly  a  century,  united  and  gathered 
force  for  efficient  action. 

The  political  theories  which  had  been  developing  for  the 
three  preceding  centuries  found  their  most  perfect  expression  in 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  incomplete- 
document  was,  nevertheless,  to  a  great  extent  only  ofutiona^ 
an  expression  of  political  theories;  and  it  was,  more-  sentiment, 
over,  incomplete  in  its  application.  The  members  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  were  not  thinking  in  1776  of  the  inalien- 

1  John  Adams,  Letter  to  Jefferson,  in  Adams,  Works  (1856  ),  X,  313. 

2  The  Mennonites  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  fugitives  from  religious 
persecution  in  the  Old  World,  write  in  1688:  “  Here  is  liberty  of  conscience, 
wch  is  right  and  reasonable ;  here  ought  to  be  likewise  liberty  of  re  body, 
except  of  evil-doers,  wch  is  an  other  case.  ...  In  Europe  there  are  many 
oppressed  for  conscience  sake  ;  and  here  there  are  those  oppressed  wh  are  of 
a  black  colour.”  Gertnantown  Friends'  Protest  against  Slavery ,  i. 
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able  rights  of  the  negro,  and  slavery  was  tolerated  in  every  one 
of  the  inchoate  States.  When  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Revolutionary  Convention  of  that  State, 
a  few  days  before  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  by  Congress,  objections  were  made  to  the  clause,  “  All 
men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,”  as  being  “  the 
fore-runner  of  civil  convulsion.”  The  clause  was  defended  on 
the  ground  that  as  slaves  were  not  constituent  members  of  our 
society,  they  “  could  never  pretend  to  any  benefit  from  such  a 
maxim,”  and  with  that  interpretation  it  was  allowed  to  stand.1 
Almost  a  century  must  elapse  before  the  principles  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  could  be  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  African  was  granted  only  after  a  war  infinitely 
more  terrible  and  destructive  than  that  which  gave  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  English  colonists. 

The  growth  of  the  moral  sentiment  which  found  expression 
in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was,  however,  no  less  continu- 
Nationai  de-  ous  and  no  less  important  in  the  early  history  of  the 
anttSiaveryf  nati°n  than  it  had  been  in  the  history  of  the  colonies, 
sentiment.  The  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  sometimes  shuffled  out  of  sight,  but  they  were  never  really 
forgotten.  Under  their  influence  the  States  on  which  slavery 
had  the  weakest  hold  gradually  admitted  the  rights  of  “  blacke 
mankind  ”  as  well  as  white,  and  the  steps  once  taken  could 
never  be  retraced.  After  the  Revolution  there  were  always  in¬ 
dividuals  to  preach  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  “  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  and  organizations  to  work  for 
them.  The  spirit  of  universal  liberty  which  flooded  the  country 
in  1776  was  sometimes  in  later  years  confined  to  narrow  chan¬ 
nels,  its  course  was  sometimes  uncertain,  and  its  volume  com¬ 
paratively  small.  But  the  flow  never  ceased,  and  in  time  the 
narrowness  of  the  channel  served  to  give  greater  force  to  the 
current. 

The  history  of  the  opposition  to  slavery  in  America  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first,  ending  with 
,  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave-trade  by  Con- 

Character  of 

the  period,  gress  in  1807,  was  that  in  which  emancipation  took 
place  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in  which 
the  efforts  for  emancipation  by  State  legislatures  or  constitu- 
1  Rowland,  Life  of  George  Mason,  I,  240. 
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tions  culminated  and  spent  their  strength,  though  they  did 
not  entirely  cease.  It  was  perhaps  an  era  of  sentiment  rather 
than  of  vigorous  purpose,  and  was  marked  by  less  bitterness  of 
feeling,  especially  sectional  feeling,  than  the  later  period.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  “  era  of  gradual  abolition.”1  Reliance 
was  placed  chiefly  on  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience 
of  the  slave-holder,  on  quiet  perseverance,  and  the  “  mild  spirit 
of  Christianity.”  2  Claims  of  property  were  regarded  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  the  favorite  policy  was  that  of  gradual 
emancipation,  which  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States.  Yet  even  in  this  period  there  were  earnest  advocates 
of  immediate  abolition,  uncompromising  spirits  who  believed 
that  what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically  right,  who 
held  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  which  is  the  lesser  evil 
when  one  of  the  evils  is  a  moral  one,  and  that  no  considerations 
of  property  or  political  expediency  or  self-interest  in  any  form 
are  of  consequence  in  comparison  with  humanity  and  justice.3 

This  period  includes  several  movements,  originally  indepen¬ 
dent,  but  gradually  interwoven  and  united  or  carried  along  par¬ 
allel  lines.  At  first  the  work  was  confined  to  individuals  or 
small  local  groups.  Combined  action  was  found  only  among 
the  Quakers,  and  they  alone  achieved  important  results.  By 
and  by,  as  the  spirit  of  universal  liberty  became  more  pervasive, 
the  groups  were  extended  and  multiplied.  Combinations  ap¬ 
peared  in  other  religious  denominations,  especially  among  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists.  Political  leaders  joined  hands  with 
theologians  and  humanitarians,  and  the  doctrinarianism  of  the 
Revolution  found  a  practical  outcome  in  the  State  prohibitions 
of  the  slave  trade,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Northern 
States,  and  then  in  the  national  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade 
in  1807. 

With  the  year  1808  came  a  pause  in  the  development  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  The  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  sat¬ 
isfied  men’s  consciences  for  a  time,  and  it  was  supposed  that 

1  Lalor,  Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science,  I,  3. 

2  The  American  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  Abolition  Societies, 
Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1794-1806,  Addresses  of  the  Convention  to  the 
Societies;  Ibid.,  1805,  p.  18,  Report  of  the  Delaware  Society. 

3  E.g.,  among  the  Quakers,  Ralph  Sandiford  and  Benjamin  Lay;  among 
the  orators  before  the  Abolition  Societies,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Theodore 
Dwight;  also  Samuel  Hopkins  and  John  Parrish. 
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as  slavery  was  already  disappearing  it  might  now  die  a  natural 
death  throughout  the  land.  At  about  the  same  time  the  in- 
Anti-siavery  creasing  unpopularity  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the 
intervai’of  South  seriously  discouraged  the  organized  efforts  in 
toaaPionative  Part  *-he  country.1  The  New  England  States 
1808-18:5.  no  longer  had  a  slavery  question,  and  the  work  of  the 
Abolition  Societies  which  had  been  formed  during  the  period 
of  State  emancipation  was  confined  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  where  there  was  but  little  to  be  done.  The  troubled 
years  of  the  Embargo  policy  and  afterwards  the  War  of  1812 
turned  men’s  thoughts  in  other  directions,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  cotton-gin  was  quietly  making  slavery  too  profitable  to  be 
easily  disposed  of.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  a 
similar  decline  of  anti-slavery  literature,  a  similar  decadence  of 
organized  effort  through  an  Abolition  Society. 

As  the  events  which  followed  the  Revolutionary  War  showed 
that  the  opposition  to  slavery  had  been  quietly  gathering  force, 
Revival  of  even  during  that  absorbing  contest,  so,  after  the 
activity  after  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1815,  there  was  a  gradual  revi¬ 
val  of  activity  which  proved  the  continued  efficiency 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment.  The  numerous  travellers  whose  works 
appeared  in  this  period  were  wont  to  notice  the  antipathy  to 
slavery  which  they  found  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  even  farther;2  to  urge  immigrants  to  avoid  the  States 
where  slavery  existed ; 3  or,  if  the  authors  were  Northern  men 

J  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1805,  pp.  14,  21-22; 
1806,  p.  12. 

2  Birkbeck,  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America ,  12,  16-18  ;  Ibid.,  Letters 
from  Illinois ,  72;  Blane,  Excursions  through  the  United  States ,  208-217; 
Bristed,  The  Resources  of  the  United  States  of  America,  149-150;  Cooper, 
Notions  of  the  Americans,  II,  347-367;  J.  Flint,  Letters  from  America,  167, 
309;  B.  Hall,  Travels  in  North  America,  III,  231-246;  F.  Hall,  Travels  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  Appendix  I,  pp.  322-323;  Hodgson,  Letters 
from  North  America,  I,  23-27,  112,  186-208;  Holmes,  Account  of  the 
United  States ,  325;  Singleton,  Letters  from  the  South  and  West,  80; 
Welby,  A  Visit  to  North  America,  81-82. 

8  Birkbeck,  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America,  3 -7;  Fearon,  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  through  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  America,  57-61,  98, 
168,  227,  248-268,  353,  425-426;  Flower,  Letters  from  Lexington  and  the 
Illinois,  12-15;  Harris,  Remarks  on  a  Tour  through  the  United  States,  77 
et passim;  Holditch,  The  Emigrants'  Guide  to  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  55,  81,  105-106;  Holmes,  Account  of  the  United  States,  329-334;  Howitt, 
Selections  from  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through  the  United  States, 
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travelling  in  the  South,  to  express  their  own  objections  to  the 
institution.1  Anti-slavery  pamphlets  became  abundant,  and 
newspapers  and  periodicals  took  up  the  work  more  extensively 
than  ever  before.2  The  old  Abolition  Societies  renewed  their 
zeal,  and  many  new  ones  were  formed  in  the  Southern  and  Bor¬ 
der  States.3  Although  the  Colonization  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  1816,  diverted  the  energies  or  lulled  the  consciences 
of  many  individuals,  the  American  Convention  of  Abolition 
Societies  at  once  perceived  the  impracticability  and  mischie- 

75-79,  212.  The  effects  of  slavery  on  immigration  are  noted  by  Ogden  in 
Letters  from  the  West,  80. 

1  Some  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  are  from 
English  emigrants,  notably  John  Bristed,  at  the  time  of  writing  a  lawyer  in 
New  York, 'afterwards  well  known  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman  (Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia),  and  Morris  Birkbeck  and  Richard  Flower,  who  were  after¬ 
wards  among  the  leaders  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  constitution  of  Illi¬ 
nois  against  the  attacks  of  the  pro-slavery  party  in  1823-1824  (Washburne, 
Sketch  of  Edward  Coles,  145-189).  Bristed,  The  Resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  149-155,  388-392;  Birkbeck,  Letters  from  Illinois,  71 ; 
Flower,  Letters  from  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  12-28.  Other  instances  are 
Evans,  A  Pedestrious  Tour  of  Four  Thousand  Miles,  21 3-21 7,  including  a 
plan  for  emancipation  with  compensation  to  slave-owners ;  Ogden,  Letters 
from  the  West,  14-16,  79-80,  101-125;  Darby,  A  Geographical  Description 
of  Louisiana,  266-268;  Royall,  Sketches  of  History,  Life ,  and  Manners  in 
the  United  States,  10 1,  119;  Singleton,  Letters  from  the  South  and  West, 
74-113;  Thomas,  Travels  through  the  West,  8o-8t.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inefficiency  of  anti-slavery'  sentiment  is  reflected  in  Cooper,  Notions  of 
the  Americans,  II,  340-367  ;  T.  Flint,  Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years, 
70,  341-348  ;  Paulding,  Letters  from  the  South,  I,  119-120;  II,  6,  125-130. 
It  is  also  commented  on  in  Candler,  A  Summary  View  of  America,  chapter 
xix;  Duncan,  Travels,  II,  251-257,  332-334;  Faux,  Memorable  Days  in 
A?nerica,  102-103 ;  Fearon,  Narrative  of  a  Journey ,  references  as  above; 
B.  Hall,  Travels  in  North  America,  III,  chapters  vii-ix;  Hodgson,  Let¬ 
ters  from  North  America ,  I,  23;  Holmes,  Account  of  the  United  States, 
329-33°- 

2  A  Bibliography  of  the  period  before  1830  may  be  found  in  Birney, 
James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times,  Appendix  A.  Appendix  B  contains  a  list 
of  anti-slavery  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  of  papers  in  which  anti-slavery 
articles  were  published.  A  catalogue  of  anti  slavery  publications  in  America 
(1750-1863)  has  been  prepared  by  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  but  is  incomplete  for  the 
early  period.  A  few  titles  are  given  in  Poole,  Anti-Slavery  Opinions  in 
America  before  1800,  In  an  appendix  to  this  monograph  will  be  found  an 
extended  list  of  materials  used  by  the  author. 

8  In  1828  one  hundred  and  forty  societies  are  reported,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  due  to  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Lundy.  American  Convention, 
Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1828,  p.  46,  and  Reports  of  Societies,  passim  j 
Ibid.,  1823,  pp.  16-19.  It  was  this  activity  that  led  the  South  to  claim  that 
the  emancipation  movement  was  set  back  by  Garrison. 
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vousness  of  the  scheme,1  and  continued  its  efforts  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  enslaved  blacks  and  the  education  of 
the  free,  until  the  more  famous  societies  of  “  Anti-Slavery 
Days  ”  took  up  the  work  and  carried  it  to  completion.2 

In  some  respects  the  second  period  of  anti-slavery,  embracing 
the  years  from  1808  to  1830,  partook  of  the  character  of  the 
Transitional  previous  period,  though  it  may  be  more  properly 
the  period,  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  great  movement  mau- 
1808-1830.  gurated  by  Garrison,  which  characterized  the  third 
and  final  period.  It  was  in  fact  a  time  of  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  earlier  and  the  later  movements,  for  the  leading 
idea  was  still  that  of  gradual  emancipation.  The  Abolition 
Societies  were  still  holding  Conventions  of  Delegates;  the 
acts  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  State  legislatures  were 
not  completed  till  1817;  and  between  1817  and  1830  efforts 
for  gradual  emancipation  were  made  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.3  In  this  period,  however,  the  sec¬ 
tional  issue  became  more  apparent.  The  Missouri  contest 
and  the  struggles  over  the  State  constitutions  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  aroused  individuals,  societies,  and  legislatures  to  the 
importance  of  the  territorial  question.4  The  policy  of  petition- 

1  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1818,  pp.  38,  48-49, 
60-68. 

2  Ibid.,  1823  and  1828. 

3  Ibid.,  1823,  pp.  15,  18;  Brackett,  The  Negro  in  Maryland,  55,  56; 
Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Tunes,  76,  97-99. 

4  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1818,  pp.  42-43  ;  Memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
pared  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
Dec.  15,  1819;  Resolutions  of  a  similar  nature  by  citizens  of  New  York, 
Nov.  16,  1819,  quoted  in  Holmes,  Account  of  the  United  States,  325;  Me¬ 
morials  from  Newport,  Hartford,  and  other  towns,  Annals  of  Congress,  16 
Cong.,  1  sess., 69,  75,  82,  157,333;  Ibid.,  Appendix,  2452-2463;  Resolutions 
of  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Vermont,  Ibid.,  70-72,  234-235,  276,311-312,361;  16  Cong.,  2  sess., 
78-80.  These  are  all  connected  with  the  Missouri  question. 

For  interest  in  the  Illinois  contest,  see  Washburne,  Sketch  of  Edward 
Coles,  149-164;  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc .,  79;  Birney,  Jatnes  G.  Bir¬ 
ney  and  his  Times,  409-41 1.  The  agitation  over  the  territorial  question  led 
the  Legislatures  of  Ohio  (January,  1824),  New  Jersey  (January,  1825),  and 
Pennsylvania  (January,  1826)  to  adopt  resolutions  in  favor  of  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  by  act  of  Congress,  on  the  principle  “  that  the  evil  of  slavery  is  a  national 
one,  and  that  the  People  and  States  of  this  Union  ought  mutually  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  duties  and  burdens  of  removing  it.”  Reports  of  the  Atnerican 
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ing  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  exclude  it  from  all  territorial  governments  and  all  new  States 
was  seriously  undertaken  between  1 8 1 8  and  1829,1  and  the 
slavery  question  was  rapidly  becoming  a  political  issue.  The 
connection  with  the  later  movements  may  also  be  traced  in  the 
history  of  the  Abolition  Societies.  A  few  of  these  continued 
to  exist  even  after  the  formation  of  the  later  Anti-Slavery  Soci¬ 
eties,2  and  some  of  their  members  were  prominent  in  the  new 
organizations.3  The  later  societies,  though  more  numerous  and 
more  effective  than  the  earlier  ones,  carried  on  their  work  along 
similar  lines  and  by  somewhat  similar  methods.  Moreover,  the 
call  for  Emancipation  total,  universal,  and  immediate,  which  ap¬ 
peared  occasionally  in  the  previous  period  and  which  especially 
characterized  the  Garrisonian  era,  was  not  entirely  lacking  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  of  transition.4  Though  the  burning  zeal  of  Gar- 

Colonization  Society,  VIII,  40-41 ;  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation ,  V, 
165,  179;  Annals  of  Congress,  18  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1428.  See  also  Memorial 
of  North  Carolina  Manumission  Society,  in  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  IV,  78-79. 

1  References  as  above  for  petitions  in  regard  to  the  Western  Terri¬ 
tories.  See  also  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  72;  American  Convention, 
Minnies  of  Proceedings  (Report  from  the  Manumission  Society  of  Ten¬ 
nessee),  18. 

For  action  in  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  see  Tremain,  Slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  58-67 ;  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  1818,  pp.  58-59,  1823,  pp.  32,  36,  1828,  pp.  15,  17-20,  33-35; 
Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  80,  and  Annals  of  Congress,  18  Cong., 

1  sess.,  1756;  Memorial  from  citizens  of  Baltimore,  Annals  of  Congress, 
19  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1099-1101  (Feb.  12,  1827).  Resolutions  passed  by  the 
Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  1828  and  1829,  Niles's  Regis¬ 
ter,  XXXV,  363,  433-434.  Address  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  their  fellow-citizens,  in  B.  Hall, 
Travels  in  ATorth  America,  III,  42-47;  Memorial  of  Inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  1060  signatures,  March  24,  1828,  23  Cong., 

2  sess.,  H.  Doc.,  No.  140. 

a  The  last  meeting  of  the  American  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the 
Abolition  Societies  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1838.  The  societies  rep¬ 
resented  were  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Needles, 
Historical  Memoir  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  96-97. 

8  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  Proceedings,  1837,  pp.  35,  59,  90; 
Birney’s  Birney ,  414. 

4  Interesting  accounts  of  immediate  abolitionists  for  this  period  (1808- 
1830)  are  to  be  found  in  Birney,  74-76,  and  Appendices,  passim.  “  Intem¬ 
perate  and  inflammatory  productions  ”  are  deprecated  by  Timothy  Flint, 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years,  341-344,  and  J.  F.  Cooper,  Notions  of 
the  A  mericans,  1 1,  366. 
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rison  and  Phillips  kindled  men’s  souls  as  never  before,  evidences 
that  the  way  was  prepared  for  them  are  found  at  every  point. 
The  history  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  has  no  gaps.  The  anti¬ 
slavery  conscience  was  never  really  lulled  to  sleep  by  self- 
interest.  It  had  a  thousand  eyes,  and  while  some  slept,  others 
were  watchful.  It  had  a  thousand  tongues,  and  while  some  were 
paralyzed  by  selfishness  and  fear,  others  were  ready  to  warn  the 
nation  of  its  sin  and  to  prophesy  an  avenging  doom. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  MOVEMENT,  1637-1808 

THE  institution  of  slavery  was  connected  with  a  great 
variety  of  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  principles  of 
mankind,  and  the  objections  to  it  were  accordingly  based  on  a 
great  variety  of  grounds.  It  might  be  regarded  as  j  Grounds 
a  relation,  inconsistent  with  moral  laws  and  religious  of  objection 
precepts ;  it  might  be  criticised  as  a  violation  of  the  to  slavery' 
abstract  rights  of  mankind,  an  irregularity  and  anomaly  in  a 
philosophical  theory  of  the  universe;  it  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  political  weakness  and  danger,  and  therefore  opposed  on 
the  ground  of  expediency;  or  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  at  least  doubtful  value.  Of  these  four  lines  of 
attack,  the  religious,  philosophical,  political,  and  economic,  the 
last  undoubtedly  had  influence  in  determining  or  intensifying 
the  sentiment  with  regard  to  slavery ;  but  there  was  no  organ¬ 
ized  movement  of  importance  distinctly  based  on  economic 
considerations.  Some  of  the  chief  instances  of  strong  individual 
opposition  on  that  ground  are  connected  with  the  plans  for 
founding  some  of  the  colonies. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  protest  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  slavery  into  Virginia  in  1619.  But  in  1624,  according  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  William  Usselinx  for  the  Swed-  a  objections 
ish  Trading  Company,  slaves  were  not  to  be  intro-  to  the  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Swedish  colonies  because  their  labor  slavery, 
would  be  less  profitable  than  that  of  Europeans.1  Ussel,nx- 
Usselinx  also  questions  whether  slavery  may  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  contrary  to  love  for  one’s  neighbor,  though  he  refrains 

1  Slaves,  he  says,  “cost  much,  work  reluctantly,  require  nothing  from 
mechanics,  as  they  go  almost  without  clothes,  and  through  ill-treatment 
soon  die;  whereas  the  people  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  being  free, 
intelligent,  and  industrious,  having  wives  and  children,  require  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  and  mechanics,  which  would  increase  commerce.”  Mickley, 
Some  Account  of  William  Usselinx,  in  Del.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  III,  10-11. 
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from  discussing  that  point.1  The  plan  of  Usselinx  was  not 
carried  out  at  that  time,  and  the  colony  established  in  1638  is 
not  directly  connected  with  it.  Slavery,  though  probably  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  original  Swedish  settlements,  w,as  undoubtedly 
soon  introduced.2 * 

The  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsylvania,  who  were  to 
hold  their  first  general  court  in  London  in  May,  1682,  in  accord- 
3  Provisions  ance  w>th  the  plan  of  William  Penn,  attempted  to  pro- 
againstper-  vide  against  perpetual  servitude  by  declaring  in  their 
vitudein  articles  that  “  if  the  Society  should  receive  Blacks  for 
Pennsylvania.  sgrvants^  they  shall  make  them  free  at  fourteen  years 
end,  upon  Consideration  that  they  shall  give  into  the  Society's 
Ware-house  two  thirds  of  what  they  are  Capable  of  producing 
on  such  a  parcel  of  Land  as  shall  be  allotted  them  by  the 
Society 3  Slaves,  however,  were  soon  introduced  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  are  said  to  have  been  tolerated  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  laborers.4 * 6 *  In  West  Jersey,  in  the  Concessions 
of  the  Proprietors,  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  “that  all  and  every 
Person  and  Persons  Inhabiting  the  said  Province,  shall,  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  be  free  from  Oppression  and  Slavery.” 8  This 
clause,  however,  can  hardly  be  assumed  to  apply  to  the  negro 
without  definite  provision  to  that  effect. 

In  Georgia  the  exclusion  of  slavery  was  more  seriously 
attempted.  The  position  of  the  colony  on  the  Spanish  frontier 
.  .  and  the  difficulties  which  South  Carolina  had  already 

4.  Exclusion  J 

of  slavery  experienced  led  to  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  political 
from  Georgia.  necessjty  to  have  at  this  point  a  people  vigorous  for 

attack  and  strong  in  their  own  defence.  South  Carolina  was 
already  conscious  of  the  weakness  engendered  by  a  large  slave 

1  Jameson,  William  Usselinx ,  In  Am.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  1887-1888, 11,109. 

2  DuBois,  The  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave-Trade,  24;  Hazard, 
Register  of  Pennsylvania,  IV,  21  ;  The  Danish  Laws;  or,  The  Code  of 
Christian  the  Fifth,  Book  II,  chapter  xiv,  on  feudal  bondsmen.  Sale  for¬ 
bidden  in  §  9.  See  also  Armstrong,  Record  of  Upland  Court,  27,  29-30 ; 
Hazard,  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  272. 

8  Articles  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders ,  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog ., 
V,  41-50,  art.  xviii.  Dixon,  Life  of  Penn,  301 ;  Watson,  Annals  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  480. 

4  Bettle,  Notices  of  Negro  Slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc. 

Mem.,  I,  380-381. 

6  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade ,  24;  Learning  and  Spicer, 

Grants,  Concessions ,  etc.,  398. 
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population,1  and  it  was  believed  that  only  a  people  who  had  to 
work  for  their  own  support  could  possess  a  vigorous  and  war¬ 
like  spirit  like  that  of  “  the  old  Romans.”  2  In  this  asylum  for 
the  distressed  the  economic  objections  to  slavery  also  occupied 
an  important  place.  It  was  said  that  “  slaves  starve  the  poor 
laborer.”  3  There  was  a  feeling  that  the  labor  of  slaves  was 
really  less  profitable  than  that  of  whites,  and  that  the  whites 
would  be  unwilling  to  work  in  a  country  where  slave  labor 
existed.4  It  was  found  also  that  rice  and  the  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  country  could  be  raised  without  negroes,5  and  the 
importation  of  white  servants  from  Germany  for  a  term  of 
years  was  considered  preferable.6  These  were  purely  selfish 
considerations,  but  there  are  occasional  gleams  of  moral  sen¬ 
timent.  Thus  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1734,  the  author 
pleases  himself  with  the  idea  that  no  settlement  was  ever 
before  established  on  so  humane  a  plan.  “  Slavery,  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  if  not  the  dishonour  of  other  plantations,”  he  says,  “  is 
absolutely  proscribed.  Let  avarice  defend  it  as  it  will,  there 
is  an  honest  reluctance  in  humanity  against  buying  and  selling, 
and  regarding  those  of  our  own  species  as  our  wealth  and 
possessions.”  7 

General  Oglethorpe  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  scruples 
about  returning  fugitives  from  South  Carolina  at  the  time  of  a 
negro  revolt  in  that  colony  in  1739.8  Yet  his  inter-  Attitude 
est  in  a  learned  young  African  who  had  been  kid-  ofGenerai 
napped  by  a  hostile  tribe  and  sold  into  slavery  in  °gIethorpe- 

1  This  consciousness  is  expressed  in  several  of  the  acts  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  e.  g.,  those  of  Oct.  8, 1698,  Dec.  18,  1714,  and  Dec.  it, 
1717.  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade ,  9-1 1  and  Appendix  A  ; 
Cooper,  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina ,  II,  153,  VII,  367,  370. 

2  Ga.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  226. 

8  Ibid.,  I,  96. 

4  Ibid.,  I,  168-169,  172.  A  summary  of  the  objections  to  slavery  is  given 
in  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  I,  110-112. 

6  Emigrants  from  Salzburg  write  to  General  Oglethorpe,  in  1739:  “  We 
were  told  by  several  People,  after  our  Arrival,  that  it  proves  quite  impossible 
and  dangerous  for  White  People  to  plant  and  manufacture  any  Rice,  being 
a  Work  only  for  Negroes,  not  for  European  People  ;  but  having  Experience 
of  the  contrary  we  laugh  at  such  a  Talking.”  In  Jones,  History  of  Georgia, 
I,  306. 

6  Ga.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  169. 

7  In  Bruce,  Life  of  Oglethorpe,  99. 

6  Wright,  Memoir  of  Oglethorpe,  220-221. 
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Maryland 1  shows  that  his  humanitarianism  was  not  confined  to 
members  of  his  own  race ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  interest 
in  this  individual  case  may  have  directed  his  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  slavery  and,  intensified  the 
objections  to  it  which  he  already  felt.  At  any  rate,  he  refused 
in  1738  to  alter  the  laws  excluding  slavery,  declaring  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  colony  if  slavery  were 
introduced ;  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  colony  as  having  rested  on  distinctly  moral 
grounds.  “Slavery,”  he  says,  “is  against  the  gospel,  as  well 
as  fundamental  law  of  England.  We  refused,  as  trustees,  to 
make  a  law  permitting  such  a  horrid  crime.” 2 

The  example  of  the  neighboring  colony  soon  proved  more 
effective  than  that  of  “  the  old  Romans;  ”  and  the  apparent  eco- 
6.  introduc-  nomic  advantages  speedily  outweighed  the  political, 

I  ™intolav  moral,  and  economic  objections  of  the  founders  of  the 
Georgia.  colony.  The  sentiment  of  the  colonists  was,  however, 
by  no  means  unanimous;  a  petition  for  slave  labor,  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  magistrates  and  free-holders  of 
Savannah,  December  9,  1738,  was  partially  offset  by  protests 
from  the  Salzburgers  of  Ebenezer  and  the  Scottish  High¬ 
landers  of  New  Inverness  (Darien).  These  protests  were  made 
chiefly  on  economic  grounds,  but  the  political,  philosophical, 
and  moral  arguments  all  appear.  “  It  is  shocking  to  human 
Nature,”  write  the  Scotch  of  New  Inverness  to  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  (January  3,  1739),  “that  any  Race  of  Mankind,  and 
their  Posterity  should  be  sentenced  to  perpetual  Slavery ;  nor 
in  Justice  can  we  think  otherwise  than  that  they  are  thrown 
amongst  us  to  be  our  Scourge  one  Day  or  other  for  our  Sins ; 
and  as  Freedom  to  them  must  be  as  dear  as  to  us,  what  a  Scene 
of  Horror  must  it  bring  about!  ”3  The  Trustees  of  the  colony 
emphatically  refused  (June  20,  1739)  to  admit  the  “baneful 

1  General  Oglethorpe  discovered  this  incident  through  a  letter  in  Arabic, 
written  by  the  young  man  to  his  father,  which  came  into  his  hands  as  deputy- 
governor  of  the  Royal  African  Company.  He  had  the  letter  translated  at 
Oxford,  and  on  learning  the  contents  undertook  the  ransom  of  Job,  who 
was  then  brought  to  England  and  finally  returned  to  his  home  under  British 
escort.  Bruce,  Life  of  Oglethorpe,  132-138. 

2  Ibid.,  206,  99. 

3  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  I,  302-307,  421-422.  Protest  from  New 
Inverness,  304-305. 
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Commodity  ”  which  had  already  brought  their  “  Neighbour 
Colonies  to  the  Brink  of  Ruin.”  1  They  again  refused  in  1748, 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  colony  for  those 
who  persist  in  declaring  that  they  cannot  succeed  without 
negroes  to  retire  to  some  other  province.2  The  prohibition, 
however,  was  evaded  by  hiring  negroes  from  South  Carolina 
for  a  term  of  years,  sometimes  for  a  hundred  years  or  for  life. 
Then  the  magistrates  and  courts  connived  at  open  purchase, 
and  finally  slavery,  with  some  restrictions,  was  allowed  (1749).3 

In  early  colonial  history  the  most  important  anti-slavery 
movements  are  those  of  the  Puritans  and  Quakers.  Both  were 
founded  upon  religious  principles.  “  New  England,”  Puritan 
says  Mr.  George  H.  Moore,  “  had  to  outgrow  the  anti-siavery 
theology  oT  the  Elizabethan  Calvinists  before  it  could  sentiment- 
understand  that  the  Father  of  Heaven  respected  neither  person 
nor  color.”  4  Still,  the  New  England  Puritans  were  at  least  as 
far  advanced  in  this  respect  as  their  neighbors ;  and  the  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  that  does  appear  among  them  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  Calvinistic  theology.  To  lay  the  foundations  of 
democracy  was  not  at  all  what  John  Calvin  had  intended ;  but 
he  builded  better  than  he  knew,  for  the  doctrine  of  election  did 
away  with  distinctions  of  rank  and  power  and  no  less  with  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  color.  The  Puritan,  to  be  sure,  was  not  inclined  to 
yield  social  equality  to  his  black  brethren ;  but  equality  before 
God  he  was  among  the  first  to  admit,  and  in  a  theocracy  this 
was  not  far  distant  from  equality  before  the  law. 

The  first  protest  against  slavery  that  appears  in  the  colonies 
is  uttered  by  Roger  Williams.  His  plea  for  the  captive  Pequots 
in  1637,  though  limited  in  its  application,  shows  a  g 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  “  perpetuall  slaverie  ”  which  williams 
might  easily  be  extended  to  the  case  of  the  African.5  Providence 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  colony  plantatlon- 
of  Roger  Williams  the  first  positive  legislation  against  negro 
slavery.  By  a  statute  enacted  in  1652,  negroes  were  to  be  held 


1  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  I,  31 1. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  419,  note. 

3  Ibid..  I,  420-425;  McCall,  History  of  Georgia ,  I,  206-209.  Cf.  Du- 
Bois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  7-8. 

4  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  71. 

6  Roger  Williams,  Letter  to  John  Winthrop,  in  4  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  214. 
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in  service  only  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  and  then  to  be 
set  free  in  the  same  manner  as  English  servants.1  This  law, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  in  operation  only  in  Providence 
and  Warwick.2  Slavery  was  soon  found  to  be  more  profitable 
in  Rhode  Island  than  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  “  the 
Narragansett  planters”  developed  an  industrial  system  which 
may  fairly  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Southern  colonies.3 

The  Massachusetts  “Body  of  Liberties”  (1641)  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  Moore  as  “  the  first  statute  establishing  slavery  in 

g.  Early  America.” 4 *  The  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  on  the 

faMMsa-  other  hand,  points  to  it  with  pride  as  indicating  a 

chusetts.  very  early  hostility  to  slavery.6  The  act  is  perhaps 
the  first  that  recognizes  slavery,  but  its  evident  intention  was 
to  limit  that  which  already  existed,  not  to  create  or  establish 
the  institution ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  no  person  could 
legally  be  born  a  slave  in  Massachusetts.  The  law  provides 
that  “  there  shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie,  villinage  or 
Captivitie  amongst  us  unles  it  be  lawfull  Captives  taken  in 
just  warres,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  selle  themselves 
or  are  sold  to  us.  .  .  .  This  exempts  none  from  servitude 
who  shall  be  Judged  thereto  by  Authoritie.” 6  The  repug¬ 
nance  to  enslavement  by  means  which  were  considered  un¬ 
just  appears  a  few  years  later  when  “the  Gennerall  CouTte, 
conceaving  themselves  bound  by  the  first  optunity  to  beare 
witnes  agnt  ye  hainous  &  crying  sinn  of  man  stealing,”  and 
to  make  such  redress  as  to  deter  all  others  from  such  vile 
and  odious  courses,  send  back  to  Guinea  all  those  unlawfully 
taken,  at  the  charge  of  the  country,  together  with  a  letter 
expressing  the  indignation  of  the  Court.7 

1  Rhode  Island  Colonial  R.  cords,  I,  243. 

2  Hurd,  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage ,  I,  275,  note. 

8  Channing,  The  Narragansett  Planters,  5-23. 

4  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  11. 

6  Washburn,  The  Extinction  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  in  4  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  334-335;  Ibid.,  Slavery  as  it  once  prevailed  in  Massa 
chusetts ,  9-15. 

0  Massachusetts  Colonial  Laws ,  53,  125.  The  legal  bearing  of  this 
statute  may  be  seen  in  the  plea  and  decision  of  James  vs.  Lechmere,  in  1769 
Washburn,  Extinction  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  in  4  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  IV,  335. 

7  Mass.  Col.  Rec.,  II,  67,  136,  168,  176;  III,  46,  49,  58,  84.  Quotation, 
III,  84.  See  also  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England ,  II,  244-245,  379-380. 
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The  early  objections  to  slavery  itself  were  directed  against 
its  common  abuses,  —  harsh  treatment  of  the  negro  and  the 
neglect  of  his  spiritual  welfare.  John  Eliot,  in  1675,  Ia  john 
memorialized  the  legislature  of  the  Massachusetts  cot°tt0“nd 
Bay  Colony  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  Indians  into  Mather, 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  but  his  main  anxiety  was  lest  they 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel:  “to  sell 
soules  for  mony,”  he  said,  “  seemeth  to  me  a  dangerous  mer¬ 
chandize  ...  to  sell  ym  away  fro  all  meanes  of  grace,  wn  Christ 
hath  pvided  meanes  of  grace  for  ym,  is  the  way  for  us  to  be 
active  in  the  destroying  their  soules,  when  we  are  highly  obliged 
to  seeke  theire  convsion,  &  salvation.” 1  Both  John  Eliot  and 
Cotton  Mather  were  much  concerned  that  the  negroes  were 
treated  as  domestic  animals  and  “  that  so  little  care  was  taken 
of  their  precious  and  immortal  Souls,”  which  were  left  “  to  a 
destroying  ignorance,  meerly  for  fear  of  thereby  losing  the 
benefit  of  their  Vassalage.”  2  Eliot  devoted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  instruction  of  the  slaves,  and  Mather  published 
some  Rules  for  the  Society  of  Negroes ,  apparently  urging  kind 
treatment  and  religious  instruction:3  but  neither  Mather  nor 
Eliot  made  any  public  effort  in  favor  of  emancipation. 

More  to  the  point  are  the  directions  to  slave-owners  in  the 
colonies,  given  by  Richard  Baxter,  the  eminent  English  Non¬ 
conformist,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Mather  and  n  Baxter.s 
Eliot.  These  directions,  which  are  published  in  the  Directions 

.  .  to  Masters 

Christian  Directory ,  must  have  been  often  in  the  inforaign 
hands  of  his  fellow  Puritans  in  America  and  have  plantat,ons- 
had  some  influence.  The  address  certainly  embodies  the  ideas 
which  the  Puritans  of  his  age  were  making  their  own  and  con¬ 
verting  into  living  forces.  “  Remember,”  he  says,  in  speaking 
of  negroes  and  other  slaves,  “  that  they  are  of  as  good  a  kind  as 
you ;  that  is,  They  are  reasonable  Creatures  as  well  as  you,  and 
born  to  as  much  natural  liberty.  If  their  sin  have  enslaved 
them  to  you,  yet  Nature  made  them  your  equals.”  Slavery  he 
considers  justified  in  the  case  of  crime,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
in  case  of  the  “  necessitated  consent  ”  of  the  innocent  or  in  case 

1  Petition  of  John  Eliot ,  in  Plymouth  Col.  Rec.,  X,  451-453.  Quotation 
from  p.  452. 

2  Cotton  Mather,  Life  of  John  Eliot,  1 51. 

8  Ibid.,  163-164;  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XIII,  265. 
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of  captivity  in  lawful  war,  thus  occupying  a  similar  position  to 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  law-makers  of  1641.  On  the  subject  of 
man-stealing,  his  language  is  considerably  stronger  than  that  of 
the  General  Court.  “  To  go  as  Pirates,”  he  says,  “  and  catch 
up  poor  Negro's  or  People  of  another  Land,  that  never  forfeited 
Life  or  Liberty,  and  to  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  them,  is  one  of 
the  worst  kinds  of  Thievery  in  the  World  .  .  .  and  they  that 
buy  them  and  use  them  as  Beasts,  for  their  meer  commodity, 
and  betray,  or  destroy,  or  neglect  their  Souls,  are  fitter  to  be 
called  incarnate  Devils  than  Christians,  tho  they  be  no  Chris¬ 
tians  whom  they  so  abuse.”  Baxter  enforces  his  point  by  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  in  the  form  of  a  catechism : 

‘  ‘  Quest.  But  what  if  men  buy  Negro's  or  other  slaves  of  such  as  we 
have  just  cause  to  believe  did  steal  them  by  Piracy ,  or  buy  them  of  those 
that  have  no  power  to  sell  them ,  and  not  hire  or  buy  them  by  their  own 
consent,  or  by  the  consent  of  those  that  had  power  to  sell  them,  nor  take 
them  Captives  in  a  lawful  War ,  what  must  they  do  with  them  afterward  1 

“  Answ.  1.  It  is  their  heinous  sin  to  buy  them,  unless  it  be  in  charity 
to  deliver  them.  2.  Having  done  it,  undoubtedly  they  are  presently 
bound  to  deliver  them  :  Because  by  right  the  man  is  his  own,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  man  else  can  have  just  title  to  him. 

“  Quest.  But  may  /  not  sell  him  again  and  make  my  Money  of  him, 
seeing  I  leave  him  but  as  I  found  him  1 

“  Answ.  No,  because  when  you  have  taken  possession  of  him  and  a 
pretended  propriety,  then  the  injury  that  is  done  him  is  by  you ;  which 
before  was  only  by  another. 

“  Quest.  But  may  I  not  return  him  to  him  that  I  bought  him  oft 

“Answ.  No  :  for  that  is  but  injuring  him  by  delivering  him  to  another 
to  continue  the  injury  .  .  .  Gods  Law  bindeth  you  to  Love,  and  works 
of  Love,  and  therefore  you  should  do  your  best  to  free  him.”  1 

Baxter,  like  Eliot  and  Mather,  is  more  concerned  for  the 
moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  individual  than  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  institution,  but  it  is  a  long  step  in  advance  when 
natural  liberty  and  equality  are  allowed  to  black  as  well  as 
white,  even  in  theory,  and  when  so  decided  a  stand  is  taken 
against  vested  rights  of  property  in  men. 

In  American  literature  the  high-water  mark  of  early  Puritan 
sentiment  is  reached  by  Chief-Justice  Sewall.  Perhaps  for  this 

1  Baxter,  Christian  Directory ,  Part  II,  ch.  xiv.  In  Practical  Works, 
I,  438-440. 
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reason  The  Selling  of  Joseph  has  achieved  greater  fame  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  done.  Sewall’s  tract  seems  bare  and 
cold  in  comparison  with  the  contemporary  Quaker  12.  Sewall's 
literature.  It  breathes  of  the  Old  Testament  rather 
than  the  New,  of  righteousness  and  justice  rather  *7°«- 
than  love  for  one’s  neighbor,  and  the  conclusion  is  decidedly 
lame.  Moreover,  it  is  concerned  with  the  slave-trade  rather 
than  with  slavery,  though  the  arguments  applied  to  the  one 
may  generally  be  applied  to  the  other  also.  But  Sewall’s 
“  Antipathy  against  Slavery,”  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his 
days,1  is  evidently  beyond  that  of  Cotton  Mather  or  John 
Eliot. 

Sewall’s  argument  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  “  Liberty 
is  in  real  value  next  unto  Life!'  and  therefore  “  None  ought  to 
part  with  it  themselves,  or  deprive  others  of  it,  but  upon  most 
matwe  Cotisideration."  2  This  can  hardly  be  considered  extreme 
after  Locke’s  chapters  on  natural  liberty  and  the  right  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  encroachments  upon  it;  but  Sewall  makes  one  step 
forward  in  regarding  liberty  for  its  own  sake,  while  Locke  is 
thinking  of  it  as  a  means  to  self-preservation.  Sewall’s  position 
is  also  in  some  respects  more  advanced  than  Baxter’s :  the 
English  Puritan  countenanced  slavery  arising  from  voluntary 
sale  or  from  captivity  in  just  war;  Sewall  would  permit  slavery 
only  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  The  Israelites,  he  says,  were 
forbidden  to  enslave  one  another,  and  “  Christians  should  carry 
it  to  all  the  World  as  the  Israelites  were  to  carry  it  one  towards 
another.” 3  As  for  sale,  “  there  is  no  proportion  between 
Twenty  Pieces  of  Silver,  and  LIBERTY!' 4 

Sewall’s  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  rest  on  a  philosophical 
rather  than  a  practical  basis.  “  Originally  and  Naturally,”  he 
says,  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Slavery,”  because  “  all  Men, 
as  they  are  the  sons  of  Adam,  are  Coheirs ;  and  have  equal 
Right  unto  Liberty,  and  all  other  outward  Comforts  of  Life.”5 
But  it  is  not  social  or  even  political  equality  among  these 
children  of  a  common  father  that  Sewall  is  contending  for. 


1  Sewall,  Letter-Book,  in  6  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  182.  Feb.  25, 1 72^. 

2  Ibid.,  The  Selling  of  Joseph ,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  16.  A 
significant  extract  in  Hart,  American  History  told  by  Contemporaries,  II, 
§  103,  pp.  293-297. 

8  Sewall,  The  Selling  of  Joseph,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  19. 

4  Ibid.,  17.  6  Ibid. 
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Indeed,  he  has  a  decided  antipathy  to  his  black  brethren  as  a 
part  of  the  “  Body  Politick.”  1  He  simply  asserts  that  “  these 
Ethiopians ,  as  black  ds  they  are ;  seeing  they  are  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  First  Adam,  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the 
Last  ADAM,  and  the  Offspring  of  GOD ;  They  ought  to  be 
treated  with  a  Respect  agreeable.”  2 

Sewall’s  tract  was  the  result  partly  of  his  religious  convictions 
and  partly  of  the  conditions  of  the  time.  The  immediate 
i3.  Attempt  occasion  was  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
at  legislation.  in(jjcate  that  people’s  minds  were  already  somewhat 
exercised  on  the  subject.  There  was  pending  “  a  Motion  by  a 
Boston  comittee  ”  for  a  law  to  discourage  the  importation  of 
negroes.3  The  plan,  perhaps  partly  under  the  influence  of 
Sewall’s  pamphlet,  took  the  form  in  1701  of  instructions  to  the 
Representatives  of  Boston,  “  To  promote  the  Encourrageing  the 
bringing  of  white  servts  and  to  put  a  Period  to  negros  being 
Slaves.” 4  No  practical  results  are  recorded;  and  in  1703 
an  act  was  passed  to  restrict  manumission,  not  so  much  from 
any  objection  to  manumission  in  itself  as  from  the  reluctance 
to  maintain  the  aged  and  infirm  at  the  public  cost,  a  form 
of  thrift  which  prevailed  in  the  early  New  England  towns.5 

The  Selling  of  Joseph  brought  some  “  Frowns  and  hard 
Words  ”  upon  its  author,6  and  even  met  with  a  direct  reply.7 

In  1705,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  opposition  and 

X4.  LstCT 

attitude  of  of  a  bill  before  the  General  Court  which  he  regarded 
as  oppressive  to  the  negroes,  Sewall  republished  an 
English  tract  called  The  Athenian  Oracle  which  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  in  a  book-seller’s  shop,  and  in  which  the  arguments 
with  regard  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  similar  to  his  own, 

1  Sewall,  The  Selling  of  Joseph,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  18. 

2  Ibid.,  20. 

2  Ibid.,  16. 

4  Boston  Town  Records,  May  26,  1701.  In  A  Report  of  the  Record 
Commissioners,  containing  the  Records  of  the  Boston  Selectmen,  1701  to 
17151  P-  5- 

5  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  I,  519. 
Passed  July  28,  1703. 

6  Sewall,  Letters  to  Nathaniel  Byfield  and  Rev.  John  Higginson,  in  Letter- 
Book,  6  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  322,  326. 

7  Saffin,  A  Brief  and  Candid  Answer  to  a  late  Printed  Sheet  entitled 
The  Selling  of  Joseph.  In  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  88, 
note,  251-256. 
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but  somewhat  warmer  in  coloring.1  In  1716  he  made  an 
attempt  “  to  prevent  Indians  and  Negroes  being  Rated  with 
Horses  and  Hogs.” 2  His  negro  servant,  Scipio,  seems  to 
have  received  wages,  and  was  at  one  time  the  possessor  of  at 
least  £ 20 ,  which  he  gave  to  his  master  to  keep  for  him,  receiv¬ 
ing  interest  at  five  per  cent.3  But  though  Sewall’s  antipathy 
to  slavery  affected  his  personal  affairs,  he  made  no  direct  effort 
to  destroy  the  institution.  He  shrank  from  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  his  principles  and  was  content  with  compromises;  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  slavery  abolished,  but  he  had  not 
the  burning  zeal  which  fires  men  to  action. 

It  is  not  until  a  generation  or  two  later  that  a  Puritan  anti¬ 
slavery  writer  takes  an  absolutely  uncompromising  attitude. 
Nathaniel 'Appleton,  son  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  is  Nathan. 
Church  in  Cambridge,4  believed  not  merely  that  the  iel  Appleton, 

^7®7* 

Ethiopian  should  “  be  treated  with  a  Respect  agree¬ 
able,”  but  that  slavery  should  be  abandoned  at  any  cost.  The 
West  Indies  at  that  time  were  a  most  important  source  of 
income  to  the  trading  colonies  of  New  England,  but  if  they 
cannot  be  cultivated  without  slave  labor,  Appleton  says,  “  let 
them  sink  then.”  Though  fortunes  might  be  ruined  by  a 
change  in  the  industrial  system,  “  ’tis  more  honourable  to  seek 
a  support  by  begging  than  by  theft.”  5  As  for  the  purchase  of 
negroes,  he  thinks,  the  excuse  that  they  are  already  enslaved  is 
of  no  value  whatever.  He  does  not,  like  Baxter,  discriminate 
as  to  the  original  cause  of  enslavement;  and  the  purchaser,  he 
says,  is  guilty  of  a  baseness  and  meanness  unredeemed  by  even 
that  brute  virtue  of  courage  which  was  possessed  by  the  man- 
stealer  in  Guinea.6  Though  this  tract,  written  several  years 
before  its  publication  in  1767,  deals  mainly  with  scriptural 
arguments,  the  influence  of  John  Locke  is  to  be  discerned 
here  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  the  Revolutionary  period ; 
and  the  political,  economic,  and  moral  arguments  are  of  a 
more  advanced  character  than  those  of  Chief-Justice  Sewall. 

1  Sewall,  Letter-Book ,  in  6  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  322,  326  ;  The 
A  thenian  Oracle. 

2  Sewall,  Diary ,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VII,  87. 

3  Ibid.,  296. 

4  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents  relating  to  Slavery  in  Massachusetts , 
in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  389,  note. 

6  Appleton,  Considerations  on  Slavery,  8.  6  Ibid.,  11. 
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The  earlier  writers  had  already  considered  the  unprofitable¬ 
ness  of  slave-labor  on  account  of  the  comparative  cost  of  im- 
16.  Political,  portation,  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  slaves, 
andUnorai  and  the  fact  that  “  their  continual  aspiring  after  their 
arguments,  forbidden  Liberty,  renders  them  Unwilling  Servants.” 1 
Mingled  with  these  arguments  is  the  objection -to  the  African 
race  as  an  element  in  the  population.  The  negroes,  says 
Sewall,  cannot  “  be  used  in  the  train-bands  ”  or  “  serve  as 
husbands  for  our  daughters;”  while  white  servants,  after  their 
term  has  expired,  can  settle  on  the  frontier  and  serve  as  a 
defence  to  the  province.2  The  slave-trade,  argues  Appleton, 
not  only  takes  riches  from  the  province  “  (if  rum  may  be  called 
so),”  but  the  slaves,  as  the  experience  of  New  York  and  other 
colonies  has  recently  proved,  “  instead  of  being  a  defence  and 
support  of  the  common  wealth,  are  often  its  terror  and  some¬ 
times  its  destruction.”  3  The  fact  that  slavery  was  discouraging 
to  white  labor  was  noticed  in  the  time  of  Sewall,4  but  the  case 
is  more  strongly  stated  by  Appleton.  The  poor  whites,  he 
says,  “  would  gladly  serve  us  for  a  support,  but  then  they  must 
be  upon  a  level  with  negro  slaves;  they  being  born  free,  can’t 
think  of  such  a  disgrace  as  they  esteem  it,”  and  pauperism  and 
vagabondage,  idleness  and  vice  are  the  natural  consequences, 
the  slave-holders  on  their  part  also  degenerating  in  character 
and  becoming  imperious  and  cruel.5 

Puritan  anti-slavery  sentiment,  however,  was  based  mainly  on 
concern  for  the  “  precious  and  immortal  soul  ”  of  the  slave,  on 
,7  General  the  sentiment  of  justice, -and  on  regard  for  all  God’s 
character  creatures.6  It  expended  itself  in  mitigating  the  evils 

of  Puritan  .  ,  ,  .  r  ,  ,  .  ,  °  , 

anti-slavery  of  slavery  by  just  and  kind  treatment  of  the  slave 
and  by  care  for  his  religious  and  moral  welfare.  But 
economic  considerations  in  New  England  were  not  such  as 
to  lead  men  far  into  temptation,  and  though  the  slave-trade 

1  Sewall,  The  Selling  of  Joseph ,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  17 ;  Com¬ 
putation  that  the  Importation  of  Negroes  is  not  so  profitable  as  that  of 
White  Servants,  reprinted  from  The  Boston  News-Letter,  No.  112,  June  10, 
1706,  in  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  106-108. 

2  Sewall,  The  Selling  of  Joseph,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  17,  18. 

8  Appleton,  Considerations  on  Slavery,  13. 

4  Computation,  etc.,  Moore,  106- 108.  Cf.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  I,  634,  698  (Feb.  26,  1 7o|,  and  Aug.  23, 
1712). 

6  Appleton,  Considerations  on  Slavery ,  14-15.  6  Ibid.,  15. 
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was  actively  carried  on  for  the  benefit  or  the  injury  of  other 
colonies,  slavery  itself  had  so  weak  a  hold  upon  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  Revolution  it  could  easily  be  uprooted. 

The  religious  principles  of  the  Quakers  carried  them  far  be¬ 
yond  the  Puritans,  and  their  history  shows  what  might  have 
been  accomplished  through  religious  organizations  l8  Anti_ 
if  other  denominations  had  been  as  uniformly  sincere  slavery  sen- 

timent  in 

and  unworldly  and  single-minded  as  the  Society  of  the  society 
Friends.  The  personal  influence  of  George  Fox  was  ofFnends- 
employed  against  slavery  as  early  as  1671,  and  his  authority  is 
frequently  quoted  by  anti-slavery  writers ;  but  he  sanctioned 
a  limited  term  of  servitude,  only  advising  emancipation  after 
that  service.  The  real  value  of  his  work  is  in  organizing  a 
Society  upon  principles  which,  if  sincerely  and  consistently 
held,  must  result  in  opposition  to  slavery.1  Not  that  the  Qua¬ 
kers  had  new  or  peculiar  ideas ;  they  simply  emphasized  a 
principle  as  old  as  Christianity,  the  principle  of  human  brother¬ 
hood,  and  made  the  Golden  Rule  a  standing  rule  to  live  by. 
Their  opposition  to  slavery  was  based  mainly  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  many  of  their  arguments  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Puritans. 
Still,  there  are  several  differences  in  the  theological  attitudes  of 
the  two  sects,  which  affected  their  views  with  regard  to  slavery. 
The  Puritans  thought  more  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Quakers  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  New.  The 
Puritans  believed  that  every  event  is  foreordained,  including 
the  action  of  the  human  will;  the  Quakers  made  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  one  of  their  leading  arguments  against  sla¬ 
very.2  The  Puritans  believed  in  the  equality  of  human  souls, 
but  man,  as  touching  nature,  was  but  a  worm  of  this  earth; 
the  Quakers  believed  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  in  a  human 
brotherhood  which  included  social  equality  as  well  as  equality 
before  God  and  the  law:  they  were  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
a  Society  of  Friends. 

1  Janney,  History  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends ,  II,  249-250,  365. 
Among  Fox’s  bequests  are  mentioned,  “  1  negro  man,  1  warming  pan,  1  old 
looking-glass,  and  1  gun.”  Ibid. 

2  Hepburn,  American  Defence  of  the  Christian  Golden  Rule ,  1-3;  Cole¬ 
man,  Testimony  against  that  Anti-Christian  Practice  of  Making  Slaves  of 
Men ,  14. 
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Both  Quaker  and  Puritan  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  special 
interpositions  of  Providence,  but  the  Quakers  much  earlier  than 
i9.  Moral  the  Puritans  came  to  feel  that  slavery  was  the  partic- 
arguments.  ujar  0flfence  caned  down  the,  avenging  wrath. 

They  felt  more  strongly  the  inconsistency  of  slavery  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  regarding  it  as  so  perilous  to  salva¬ 
tion  that  “  for  all  the  Riches  and  Honours  of  this  world  ”  they 
would  not  be  guilty  of  it.1  They  felt  more  strongly  also  the 
evil  effects  of  slavery  in  promoting  pride,  idleness,  and  vanity. 
Thus  John  Hepburn,  a  native  of  Great  Britain  residing  in  New 
Jersey,  and  one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  writes,  in  1714,  of  the  slave-masters:  they  “can  afford 
to  keep  themselves  with  white  hands,  except  at  some  Times 
they  chance  to  be  besparkled  with  the  Blood  of  those  poor 
Slaves,  when  they  fall  to  beating  them  with  their  twisted 
Hides  and  Horse-whips,  ...  to  go  with  fine  powdered  Perri- 
wigs,  and  great  bunched  [?]  Coats;  and  likewise  keep  their 
Wives  idle  ( Jezebel-like )  to  paint  their  Faces ,  and  Puff,  and  pow¬ 
der  their  Hair ,  and  to  bring  up  their  Sons  and  Daughters  in 
Idleness  and  Wantonness,  and  in  all  manner  of  Pride  and  Prodi¬ 
gality,  in  decking  and  adornmg  their  Carkasses  .  .  .  All,  and 
much  more,  the  miserable  Effects  produced  by  the  Slavery  of 
the  Negroes.”2  These  effects  were  perhaps  not  particularly 
conspicuous  in  the  regions  where  even  the  Chief-Justice  has 
shared  the  labor  of  the  hay-field,  but  not  even  a  Puritan 
could  have  been  so  disturbed  by  the  vanities  of  life  as  wras  John 
Hepburn. 

The  duty  of  kindness  to  all  God’s  creatures,  which  was  a 
feature  of  Puritan  sentiment,  was  equally  felt  by  the  Quakers. 
Antipathy  to  cock-fighting  and  bear-baiting  and  the  disapproval 
of  slavery  are  closely  allied.  In  their  writings  attention  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves,  to  the  barbarous 
punishments,  to  the  severe  precautionary  measures  prompted 
by  the  fear  of  insurrection,  and  to  the  vices  which  resulted 
from  the  miserable  condition  of  the  slave  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  master.  The  demoralization  resulting  from 

1  Hepburn,  American  Defence,  3;  Coleman,  Testimony,  22.  Coleman’s 
Testimony  is  evidently  given  under  the  influence  of  Hepburn’s  Defence. 

2  Hepburn,  American  Defence,  3.  Cf  Coleman,  Testimony,  16;  Lay, 
All  Slave-Keepers  Apostates,  28. 
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the  lack  of  employment  among  the  poor  whites  is  also 
noticed.1 

Economic  arguments,  although  they  received  considerable 
attention  among  the  Quakers,  were  only  supplementary.  They 
were  used  for  the  sake  of  convincing  others,  not  ^  Ecq 
because  they  had  any  influence  upon  the  mind  of  nomicargu- 

,  .  ,  .  .  . .  ,  ,  .  ments. 

the  writer;  and  emancipation  was  accomplished  in 
spite  of  economic  considerations,  not  because  of  them.2  The 
chief  arguments  were  that  slavery  “  promotes  Idleness  in  the 
Rich”  and  “hinders  the  Poor  from  Bread;”3  that  it  prevents 
the  immigration  of  industrious  laboring  people,  “  the  chief 
Strength  and  Support  of  a  Community,”  and  interferes  with 
the  prosperity  of  those  who  have  already  come  into  the  coun¬ 
try.4  To'the  argument  that  slave-labor  is  necessary,  it  was 
replied  that  “Poverty  does  not  make  Robbery  lawful;”  that 
if  a  man  can  work  he  can  earn  a  living  as  well  as  the  negro, 
and  if  he  cannot,  his  neighbors  should  help  him.5  “  Man  is 
born  to  labour,”  says  one,  “  and  Experience  abundantly  shew- 
eth,  that  it  is  for  our  Good.”  6  “  Seed  sown  with  the  Tears 

of  a  confined  oppressed  People,”  says  the  same  writer,  “  Har¬ 
vest  cut  down  by  an  overborne  discontented  Reaper,  makes 
Bread  less  sweet  to  the  Taste  of  an  honest  Man,  than  that 
which  is  the  Produce,  or  just  Reward  of  such  voluntary  Ac¬ 
tion,  which  is  one  proper  Part  of  the  Business  of  human 
Creatures.”  7 

Among  the  Quaker  anti-slavery  writers  there  were  no  such 
scholars  as  Cotton  Mather  and  John  Eliot,  Chief-Justice  Sewall 
and  Nathaniel  Appleton.  Their  language  is  often  21.  Minor 
ungrammatical,  and  their  epithets  are  occasionally  arguments' 
coarse.  A  few  of  them  indulge  in  wandering  and  irrelevant 

1  Benezet,  A  Short  Account  of  that  Part  of  Africa  Inhabited  by  Negroes 
79-80;  Hepburn,  Defence ,  4-7;  A  Native  of  America,  in  Hepburn,  Defence 
Appendix,  35;  Woolman,  Some  Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes 
15  ;  Ibid.,  Considerations ,  Part  II,  22-24;  Works,  26,  57-64. 

2  Ibid.,  1 57. 

8  Sandiford,  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Practice  of  the  Times,  §  xix 
p.  68. 

4  Benezet,  A  Short  Account  of  that  Part  of  Africa  Inhabited  by  Nt 
groes,  79. 

6  A  Native  of  America,  in  Hepburn,  Defence,  Appendix,  29. 

6  Woolman,  Some  Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes,  15. 

7  Ibid.,  Considerations,  Part  II,  27. 
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remarks  which  give  evidence  of  untrained,  if  not  ill-balanced 
minds;  but  their  arguments,  though  homely,  are  usually  cogent, 
and  show  keenness  of  humor  and  practical  good  sense.  “  If 
these  Negroes  are  Slaves  of  Slaves,"  says  Ralph  Sandiford, 
in  1729,  replying  to  the  well-worn  argument  of  the  curse  of 
Canaan,  “  whose  Slaves  must  their  Masters  be  ?  ” 1  Elihu 
Coleman,  of  Nantucket,  the  same  year,  meets  the  argument 
that  the  negroes  must  be  slaves  because  they  are  ignorant  and 
wicked,  by  saying,  “  If  that  plea  would  do,  I  do  believe  they 
need  not  go  so  far  for  slaves  as  now  they  do.”  2 

The  first  distinctly  anti-slavery  document  in  America  was 
the  protest  of  the  Mennonite  exiles  who  settled  in  Germantown, 
22  Early  Pennsylvania.  This  protest  is  typical  of  the  atti- 
anti-siavery  tude  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  which  the  Men- 
amongthe  nonites  became  members.  “  Now, tho  they  are  black," 
wrote  these  simple-hearted  protestants,  in  1688,  “we 
can  not  conceive  there  is  more  liberty  to  have  them  slaves,  as 
it  is  to  have  other  white  ones.  There  is  a  saying,  that  we  shall 
doe  to  all  men  like  as  we  will  be  done  ourselves;  making  no 
difference  of  what  generation,  descent  or  colour  they  are.  .  .  . 
Here  is  liberty  of  conscience  wch  is  right  and  reasonable.  Here 
ought  also  to  be  liberty  of  body.”  3 

This  protest  was  soon  followed  by  George  Keith’s  Exhorta¬ 
tion  and  Caution  to  Friends  (1693),  in  which  the  author,  just 
a  century  before  the  enactment  of  the  first  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  summarily  disposes  of  the  question  of  fugitives.  Keith 
is  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  passage  from  the  Scriptures 
which  was  afterwards  so  effectively  quoted  by  Wendell  Phillips: 
“Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  Master  the  Servant  that  is 
escaped  from  his  Master  unto  thee.”  “By  which  it  appeareth,” 
explains  Keith,  “  that  those  which  are  at  Liberty  and  freed 
from  their  Bondage,  should  not  by  us  be  delivered  into  Bond¬ 
age  again,  neither  by  us  should  they  be  oppressed,  but  being 
escaped  from  his  Master,  should  have  the  Liberty  to  dwell 
amongst  us,  where  it  liketh  him  best.”4 


1  Sandiford,  Brief  Examination ,  §  iv,  p.  5. 

2  Coleman,  Testimony ,  17. 

3  Germantown  Friends'  Protest  against  Slavery ,  1 ;  reprinted  in  Hart, 
American  History  told  by  Contemporaries ,  II,  §  102,  pp.  291-293. 

4  Keith,  An  Exhortation  and  Caution  to  Friends,  in  Pa.  Mag .  Hist,  and 
Biog .,  XIII,  268. 
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Not  long  afterwards  John  Hepburn  published  his  American 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Golden  Rule  (1714).  An  appendix  to 
this  tract  by  “A  Native  of  America”  contains  the  first  elabo¬ 
rate  proposals  for  emancipation.1  Hepburn  was  followed  al¬ 
most  immediately  by  William  Burling,  of  Long  Island  (1718); 
then  came  the  tract  of  Elihu  Coleman  (1729)  and,  from  the 
press  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  more  famous  productions  of 
Ralph  Sandiford  (1729)  and  Benjamin  Lay  (1737). 

The  two  last-named  authors  probably  had  more  influence 
on  anti-slavery  sentiment  than  any  others  of  so  early  a  date. 
Neither  was  a  native  of  America,  but  both  had  devel-  23.  Ralph' 
oped  an  antipathy  to  slavery  before  their  settlement  ^^nja- 
in  Philadelphia,  and  their  opposition  to  it  became  minLay- 
the  leading  interest  in  their  lives.  Both  were  eccentric  in  their 
habits  and  manners  and  curiously  wild  and  incoherent  in  their 
writings;  but  they  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  other  eminent  men.2  Their  simple  sincerity  and  moral  ear¬ 
nestness  lent  a  weight  to  their  words  which  could  not  have  been 
given  by  logic  of  arrangement  or  elegance  of  diction  ;  and  their 
writings  are  marked  by  a  love  for  mankind  and  by  a  simple 
though  homely  truthfulness  that  must  have  appealed  to  many 
of  their  readers.  Their  very  eccentricities  and  extravagances 
served  their  cause  by  attracting  attention  and  awakening  dis¬ 
cussion.  Even  the  violent  opposition  aroused  by  Lay  is  said 
to  have  given  stimulus  to  the  movement,  and  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction,  before  the  close  of  his  days,  of  knowing  that  the  cause 
he  had  so  much  at  heart  was  really  advancing.3 

Both  Sandiford  and  Lay  wrote  mainly  from  religious  motives. 
Their  works  are  full  of  quotations  from  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  and  the  thought  and  language  throughout  is  that 
of  men  whose  education  has  been  chiefly  through  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  “  .  .  .  shall  we  go  to  Africa  for  Bread,”  says  Sandiford, 
“  and  lay  the  Burden  which  appertains  to  our  Bodily  Support 
on  their  Shoulders?  Is  this  Washing  one  another’s  Feet,  or 
living  by  the  Gospel,  or  Maintaining  Liberty  and  Property?  ”4 
And  again,  “  How  then  have  they  forfeited  their  Country  and 

1  See  below,  §  29. 

2  Vaux,  Memoirs  of  Lay  and  Sandiford ,  37. 

3  Ibid.,  50-52. 

4  Sandiford,  Brief  Examination ,  Dedication. 
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Liberty,  to  entitle  me  to  theip?  And  if  so,  must  the  Children’s 
Teeth  also  be  set  on  Edge?  Is  this  just  or  equal?  And  to 
live  on  another’s  Labour  by  Force  and  Oppression,  is  this  Lov¬ 
ing  Mercy  ?  And  to  keep  them  Slaves  to  us  ^nd  our  Posterity 
to  all  Eternity,  is  this  Walking  Humbly,  with  thy  God  ?  ”  1 
The  early  Quaker  literature  teems  with  sarcasm  directed 
chiefly  against  the  professors  of  Christianity.  John  Hepburn 
k  devotes  several  pages  of  his  pamphlet  to  an  imagi- 
on  Christian  nary  conversation  between  a  Christian  Negro-Master 
and  a  Turk,  in  which  the  Turk  of  course  has  much 
the  better  of  the  argument,  and  to  an  ironical  pro-slavery  argu¬ 
ment  based  on  the  practice  of  the  various  Christian  sects.2 
The  Quakers  themselves  were  not  exempt  from  this  form  of 
attack,  and  Benjamin  Lay  was  particularly  severe  upon  his  own 
sect.  “  All  Slave-Keepers  .  .  .  Apostates  ”  is  the  motto  of  his 
book,  and  the  Friends,  as  the  most  inconsistent  and  hypocriti¬ 
cal  of  all,  he  regards  as  worse  even  than  the  slave-traders. 
“  ...  do  not  we  kill,”  he  says,  “  when  we  receive  the  Plunder, 
and  send  the  Villains  for  more  .  .  .  we  appear  very  Religious 
and  Demure,  Preaching  against  Iniquity  and  Vice;  they  appear 
to  be  what  they  are  .  .  .  how  does  our  Demure  Slave-Keepers 
remember  them  that  are  in  Bonds  as  bound  with  'em,  except  as 
Slaves  are  bound  to  them,  so  they  to  the  Devil,  and  stronger, 
for  as  Death  loosens  one,  it  fastens  the  other  in  eternal  Torments 
if  not  repented  and  forsaken.”  3 

Even  more  violent  are  Lay’s  attacks  upon  the  preachers,  who 
are  represented  as  “  a  sort  of  Devils,  that  Preach  more  to  Hell 
than  they  do  to  Heaven,  and  so  they  will  do  forever,  as  long  as 
they  are  suffered  to  reign  in  the  worst,  and  Mother  of  all  Sins, 
Slave-Keeping.”  4  He  describes  the  Minister’s  starting  off  “  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  glad  Tydings  to  all  Men  and  Liberty  to 
the  Captives”  and  giving  directions  to  his  slaves  before  he 
goes.5  “  What  do  you  think  of  these  Things,  you  brave  Gospel 
Ministers?  ”  he  says,  “that  keep  poor  Slaves  to  Work  for  you 
to  maintain  you  and  yours  in  Pride,  Pride  and  much  Idleness 
or  Laziness,  and  Fulness  of  Bread,  the  Sins  of  Sodom:  How 

1  Sandiford,  Brief  Examination ,  §  xv,  pp.  38-39. 

2  Hepburn,  American  Defence,  9-19. 

8  Lay,  All  Slave-Keepers  Apostates,  114,  119. 

4  Ibid. ,  106. 


5  Ibid.,  31. 
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do  these  Things  become  your  plain  Dress,  Demure  Appear¬ 
ance,  feigned  Humility,  all  but  Hypocrisy,  which  according  to 
Truth’s  Testimony,  must  have  the  hottest  place  in  Hell;  to 
keep  those  miserable  Creatures  at  hard  Labour  continually 
.  .  .  so  that  Dogs  and  Cats  are  much  better  taken  care  for, 
and  yet  some  have  had  the  Confidence  or  rather  Impudence, 
to  say  their  Slaves  or  Negroes  live  as  well  as  themselves. 
I  could  almost  wish  such  hardened,  unthinking,  Sinful  devilish 
Lyars  were  put  into  their  Places,  at  least  for  a  time.”  1 

In  the  early  Quaker  literature  the  ideas  of  natural  liberty 
and  equality  are  not  conspicuous.  The  basis  of  argument  is 
always  distinctly  religious  rather  than  political  or 
social.  Sandiford,  like  Sewall,  argues  in  behalf  of  literature, 
original  rights  unforfeited  by  consent  or  captivity  in 
war;  but  his  mind,  like  Sewall’s,  is  fixed  on  the  Old  PhllosoPhy- 
Testament,  rather  than  on  man  in  a  state  of  nature.2  With 
the  approach  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  doctrine  of  natural 
rights  appears  among  the  Quakers  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Anthony 
Benezet,  for  instance,  writes  in  1762,  “Upon  the  whole  .  .  . 
it  must  appear  to  every  honest  unprejudiced  Reader,  that  the 
Negroes  are  equally  intituled  to  the  common  Priviledges  of 
Mankind  with  the  Whites,  that  they  have  the  same  rational 
Powers ;  the  same  natural  Affections,  and  are  as  susceptible 
of  Pain  and  Grief  as  they,  that  therefore  the  bringing  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  Bondage  is  an  Instance  of  Oppression  and  Injustice 
of  most  grievous  Nature,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  parallelled 
by  any  Example  in  the  present  or  former  Ages.”  3  John  Wool- 
man  also  “  believed  that  liberty  was  the  natural  right  of  all  men 
equally,”  4 *  and  that  “  the  Colour  of  a  Man  avails  nothing,  in 
Matters  of  Right  and  Equity.”  6 

In  this  later  period,  Benezet  and  Woolman  stand  foremost, 
outranking  predecessors  and  contemporaries  as  repre-  26.  Anthony 
sentatives  of  the  ideals  of  their  sect.  Benezet  was  and  John 
a  French  Huguenot  whose  parents,  soon  after  his  birth,  Woolman- 
in  1713,  had  fled  to  Holland,  and  thence  had  gone  to  England, 

1  Lay,  All-Slave-Keepers  Apostates ,  92-93. 

2  Sandiford,  Brief  Examination ,  §§  vi,  xv,  pp.  6-8,  35-40. 

8  Benezet,  Short  Account,  78. 

4  Woolman,  Works ,  57,  221  ;  Considerations,  Part  II,  47-50. 

6  Ibid.,  30. 
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where  they  adopted  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Quakers. 
After  coming  to  America  Benezet  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Friends’  English  School  in  Philadelphia;  later,  becoming 
interested  in  the  negroes,  he  started  an  evening  school  for 
their  instruction.  He  published  several  works  against  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,  the  most  famous  of  which,  A  Short  Account 
of  that  Part  of  Africa  Inhabited  by  Negroes  (1762),  directed 
Thomas  Clarkson’s  attention  to  the  subject  and  led  him  to 
write  his  famous  prize  essay,  Anne  liceat  invitos  in  servitutem 
'  dare  (1786).1  There  is  probably  no  other  man  in  the  period 
of  gradual  abolition  who  did  so  much  for  the  anti-slavery 
movement  in  America  as  Anthony  Benezet. 

John  Woolman’s  influence  was  less  widely  felt.  Though  he 
travelled  in  England  as  well  as  in  America,  his  labours  were 
confined  to  his  own  sect,  and  his  written  works  were  less 
widely  circulated  than  those  of  his  contemporary.  The  gentle 
charity  with  which  Benezet  met  “  even  the  unreasonableness  of 
mankind”  was  equally  characteristic  of  Woolman;  and  like 
Benezet  he  felt  the  generous  enthusiasm  for  a  good  cause, 
the  unfaltering  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be.  right, 
and  the  refusal  to  compromise  with  sin,  though  making  every 
allowance  for  the  sinner.  In  the  anti-slavery  cause  they  were 
equally  zealous,  equally  fearless  and  devoted,  and  at  the  same 
time  reasonable  and  tolerant.  With  a  charity  which  admitted 
the  possibility  of  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity  even  in  the 
slave-holder,  they  took  into  account  the  difficulties  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  They  combined  extreme  conscientiousness  and  cour¬ 
age  with  friendliness  and  tact,  and  their  personal  influence 
must  have  accomplished  at  least  as  much  as  their  published 
works. 

Benezet,  regarding  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  as  the 
first  necessity,  made  that  the  chief  object  of  his  attention ;  but 
27.  Thework  he  begs  those  who  hold  slaves  to  consider  whether 
of  Benezet.  die  distinction  between  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  is 
not  “  a  Plea  founded  more  in  Words  than  supported  by 
Truth.”2  Realizing  the  unfitness  of  the  slaves  for  sudden 
and  total  emancipation,  he  yet  did  more  than  any  one  else 
toward  undermining  the  favorite  arguments  against  it.  His 

1  Vaux,  Memoirs  of  Benezet;  Appleton,  Encyclopedia. 

2  Benezet,  Short  A  ccount ,  64. 
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free  evening-school  for  negroes  convinced  him  that  the  African 
race  had  not  only  a  right  to  freedom  but  a  capacity  for  mental 
and  moral  improvement  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  become  useful  citizens.1  His  experience  and  the 
educational  work  to  which  he  devoted  life  and  property2  went 
far  toward  disposing  of  the  argument  from  the  essential 
inferiority  of  the  African  race. 

John  Woolman  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  lovable 
characters  in  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement.  His 
scruples  were  first  aroused  on  occasion  of  the  con-  2s.  The  work 
veyancing  of  a  negro  woman  sold  by  his  employer,  ofWoolman- 
and  his  modest  but  firm  demeanor  and  gentle  persuasiveness 
proved  very  effective  in  the  case  of  individuals  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  connection  with  legal  business.3  He  soon 
found  a  wider  field  in  systematic  work  in  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
His  journeys  as  a  “public  Friend,”  or  travelling  preacher, 
extended  from  Rhode  Island  to  North  Carolina,  and  wherever 
he  went  he  used  his  influence  in  behalf  of  emancipation.  His 
sympathetic  heart  beat  for  both  slave  and  slave-holder.  He 
travelled  sometimes  on  foot,  that  he  might  “  have  a  more  lively 
feeling  of  the  condition. of  the  oppressed  slaves.”  4  His  de¬ 
scription  of  the  aged  slaves  is  very  characteristic:  “  when  they 
feel  pains,  and  stiffness  in  their  joints  and  limbs,  weakness 
of  appetite,  and  that  a  little  labour  is  wearisome,  and  still 
behold  themselves  in  the  neglected  uncomfortable  condition  of 
a  slave  .  .  .  For  men  to  be  thus  treated  from  one  generation 
to  another,  who,  besides  their  own  distresses,  think  of  the 
slavery  entailed  on  their  posterity,  and  are  grieved,  what 
disagreeable  thoughts  must  they  have  of  the  professed  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jesus!  and  how  must  their  groans  ascend  to  that 
almighty  Being,  who  ‘  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed’ !  ”  5 

In  the  Southern  colonies,  especially  among  those  people  who 
“  lived  in  ease  on  the  hard  labour  of  their  slaves,”  he  “  felt 
uneasy,”  and  his  gentle  admonitions  and  suggestions  to  the 
slave-holders  were  often  kindly  received  and  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.6  Like  Sandiford  and  Lay,  he  would  not  use  the 

1  Vaux,  Memoirs  of  Benezet,  27-20. 

2  Bettle,  Notices  of  Negro  Slavery ,  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.,  I,  399-404. 

8  Woolman,  Works ,  17-18,37,43-45.  Extracts  in  Hart,  Contemporaries, 
II,  §  106,  pp.  302-308. 

4  Woolman,  Works,  161.  6  Ibid.,  221.  6  Ibid.,  25,  56-73,  109-114. 
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products  of  slave-labor.1  The  discontent  of  the  slaves  and 
the  idleness  and  vices  which  accompanied  the  system  of  slavery 
seemed  to  him  “as  a  gloom  over  the  land.”2  “Luxury  and 
Oppression,”  he  says,  “  have  the  seeds  of  War  and  Desolation 
in  them,”  and  the  shadow  of  coming  events  was  often  heavy 
on  his  soul.3  Through  his  personal  appeals  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  individuals,  his  addresses  at  Friends’  meet¬ 
ings  and  his  activity  in  connection  with  the  organized  efforts 
of  the  Society,  he  did  more  than  any  other,  except  perhaps 
Benezet,  to  free  his  own  sect  from  the  burden  of  responsibility, 
and  the  success  of  the  emancipation  movement  among  the 
Quakers  is  very  largely  due  to  his  influence.4 

The  Quakers  as  a  rule  made  no  proposals  for  emancipation 
by  law.  Probably  their  objections  to  magistracy  prevented 
their  making  any  extensive  use  of  this  resource. 
Nevertheless,  they  continually  urged  manumission  by 
individual  owners,  and  even  so  early  as  1713  there 
was  a  definite  scheme  for  freeing  the  negroes  and 
returning  them  to  Africa. 

It  was  proposed  :  — 


ig.  Schemes 
for  emanci¬ 
pation. 
Proposals 
for  returning 
negroes  to 
Africa. 


“  x.  That  Subscriptions  be  taken  of  all  Masters  that  will  set  their 
Negros  free,  and  of  the  Number  of  Negros  so  to  be  set  free,  that  they 
may  be  sent  to  their  own  Country. 

“  2.  That  Subscriptions  be  taken,  what  each  Man  (Negro  Master, 
or  others)  will  give  to  defray  the  Charge  of  sending  the  Negros  home. 

“3.  That  such  Negros  as  had  rather  serve  their  Masters,  then  [than] 
go  home,  may  be  kept  still  (it  being  their  Free  Act,  and  it  not  being  safe 
to  have  them  free  in  this  Country).” 


The  negroes  were  also  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  that  they 
might  act  as  missionaries  on  their  return  to  Africa.5 


1  Testimony  of  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Burlington,  8  mo.  istday, 
1774,  in  Woolman,  Works,  xii;  Brissot  de  Warville,  New  Travels  in  the 
United  States,  I,  225. 

2  Woolman,  Works,  26. 

8  Ibid.,  Considerations  on  Keeping  Negroes,  Part  II,  32-34,  50;  Works, 
26,  58-59,  85. 

4  Ibid.,  65-67,  83-86,  89-92,  102,  126,  157;  A  Brief  Statement  of  the 
Testimony  of  Friends,  22;  Janney,  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  III, 
318. 

5  Hepburn,  American  Defence ,  Appendix,  33-34* 
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To  the  Quakers  is  therefore  due  the  earliest  formulation  of  a 
definite  remedy  for  the  evils  of  slavery.  Nowhere  is  the  duty 
of  emancipation  more  clearly  pointed  out  than  by  30.  Benjamin 
Benjamin  Lay.  His  plan  is  entirely  typical  of  the  Lay'sPlan- 
Quaker  attitude.  Friends,  he  says,  should  “bring  up  their 
Negroes  to  some  Learning,  Reading  and  Writing,  and  endeavour 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  the  sweet  Love  of  Truth  to  in¬ 
struct  and  teach  ’em  the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  learn  them  some  Honest  Trade  or  Imployment,  and  then 
set  them  free;  and  all  the  time  Friends  are  teaching  of  them  let 
them  know  that  they  intend  to  let  them  go  free  in  a  very  reason¬ 
able  time :  and  that  our  Religious  Principle  will  not  allow  of 
such  Severity,  as  to  keep  them  in  everlasting  Bondage  and 
Slavery.”  1 

John  Woolman,  like  most  of  the  Quakers,  had  no  elaborate 
scheme  of  emancipation;  yet,  though  appreciating  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  he  believed  that  they  offered  no  excuse,  and 

31.  Ideas 

that  whatever  inconveniences  might  ensue  were  to  be  of  John 
charged  upon  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  situa-  Woolman- 
tion  and  should  be  borne  by  them.2  He  argued  that  the  negroes, 
even  if  set  free,  were  “  still  liable  to  the  Penalties  of  our  Laws, 
and  as  likely  to  have  Punishment  for  their  Crimes  as  other  Peo¬ 
ple,”  and  that  “  to  retain  them  in  perpetual  Servitude,  without 
just  Cause  for  it,  will  produce  Effects,  in  the  Event,  more  griev¬ 
ous  than  setting  them  free  would  do,  when  a  real  Love  to  Truth 
and  Equity  was  the  Motive  to  it.”  3 

The  general  features  of  Quaker  schemes  for  emancipation 
were  the  prevention  of  the  increase  of  slavery;  the  manumission 
of  slaves  already  purchased,  after  a  reasonable  term 

32.  Proposals 

of  service ;  and  their  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  Anthony 
in  the  mean  time.4  Anthony  Benezet’s  proposals  Benezet‘ 
(1762)  are  more  elaborate,  and  are  exceptional  in  having  re¬ 
course  to  law.  These  proposals  were  :  first,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
importation  of  slaves  ;  second,  to  declare  free  by  law  those  already 
purchased,  after  a  certain  period  of  service.  If  a  slave  during 

1  Lay,  All  Slave-Keepers  Apostates ,  54. 

2  Woolman,  Some  Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes,  11-12. 

8  Ibid.,  Consider ations  ofi  Keeping  Negroes,  Part  II,  50. 

4  Keith,  Exhortation  and  Caution  to  Friends ,  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and 
Biog.,  XIII,  267.  Similar  ideas  are  expressed  by  Elihu  Coleman,  John  Hep¬ 
burn,  and  Benjamin  Lay. 
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his  term  of  service  had  wilfully  neglected  his  duty,  he  might, 
through  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  be  held  for  a  longer 
term.  Benezet  did  not  approve  of  returning  the  negroes  to 
Africa.  According  to  his  plan  the  freedmen  were  to  reside  for 
a  certain  time  in  the  country  in  which  they  wfere  freed,  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor;  the  children 
were  to  receive  instruction ;  and,  where  the  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  permit,  a  small  tract  of  land  was  to  be  given  to  each 
family,  and  the  members,  unless  they  obtained  employment  in 
other  ways,  were  to  be  required  to  work  on  it.  The  region 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  might,  he  thought,  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  be  suitable  for  colonization.1 

In  the  practical  work  of  emancipation,  even  more  than  in  the 
expression  of  sentiment,  the  Society  of  Friends  is  far  in  ad- 

33.  Practical  vance  of  other  religious  denominations.  Organized 
Society^ of 6  efforts  against  slavery  began  very  early.  The  Ger- 
Fnends.  mantown  Protest  of  1688  was  carried  from  Monthly 
to  Quarterly  Meeting  and  from  Quarterly  to  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
though  the  latter  declined  “to  give  a  Positive  Judgment  in  the 
Case,  It  having  so  general  a  Relation  to  many  other  Parts,”  2 
the  question  was  not  allowed  to  rest.  George  Keith  entered 
his  protest  at  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1693.3 
In  1696  occurs  the  first  decided  action  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  the  form  of  advice  against  encouraging  the  importation  of 
negroes  and  against  neglecting  their  moral  and  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare.4  Some  efforts  in  the  latter  direction  were  made  by 
William  Penn.5 

The  early  efforts  of  the  Quakers  were  directed  chiefly  against 
the  importation  and  purchase  of  slaves,  and  these  were  so 

„  effective  that  by  1 7 1  c  the  market  for  slaves  in  Phila- 

34.  Efforts  J  J 

against  im-  delphia  was  seriously  impaired.6  The  Legislature 
purchase  of ^  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  first  to  show  the  influence  of 
staves.  anti-slavery  sentiment  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  slaves  which  was  practically  prohibitory.7  Nor  was  the 

1  Benezet,  Short  Account,  69-72  ;  Vaux,  Memoirs  of  Benezet ,  39-40. 

2  Germantown  Friends'  Protest,  note. 

8  Keith,  Exhortation  and  Caution  to  Friends,  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and 
Biog.,  XIII,  265-270. 

4  Brief  Statement  of  the  Testimony  of  Friends ,  8. 

6  Ibid.,  9;  Dixon,  Life  of  Penn ,  301-302. 

6  Watson,  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  482.  7  See  below,  §  76. 
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movement  confined  to  Pennsylvania.  The  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1716  sent  to  the  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Quarterly  Meeting,  of  which  it  was  a  branch,  the  query 
“whether  it  be  agreeable  to  Truth,  for  Friends  to  purchase 
slaves,  and  keep  them  term  of  life?  ”  This  query  was  referred 
to  the  various  Monthly  Meetings  for  decision.  Some  gave 
partial  or  evasive  answers,  but  the  Nantucket  Meeting  decided 
absolutely  in  the  negative.1  In  1729  we  find  the  Pennsylvania 
Friends  and  those  of  New  England  acting  together.  The 
Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  fourth  time,  now  reinforced 
by  the  Nantucket  Meeting,  addressed  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  slaves  already 
imported ;  and  the  latter,  after  some  hesitation,  advised  against 
the  purchase,  and  suggested  that  offenders  be  admonished 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Monthly  Meetings.  This  advice  was 
repeated  in  1735,  and  nearly  every  year  from  that  time  till  1743. 
Reports  from  the  subordinate  meetings  described  the  measures 
taken  against  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves,  and  these  reports 
showed  that  the  number  of  slave-holders  was  decreasing.  In 
1743  the  Yearly  Meeting  issued  a  query  with  regard  to  impor¬ 
tation,  which  was  to  be  regularly  answered.2 

So  far  little  had  been  done  toward  emancipation ;  but  al¬ 
ready  there  was  considerable  agitation  on  the  subject.  The 
Germantown  Friends  (1688)  and  George  Keith  Influence 
(4693),  as  already  noticed,  were  followed  by  John  of  anti-slavery 

litcrsturc 

Hepburn  (1714)  and  William  Burling  (1718). 

Elihu  Coleman,  of  Nantucket,  writing  in  1729,  says,  “  There 
are  many  sober  men  that  have  spoke  against  this  practice, 
both  by  writing  and  in  their  public  assemblies.”  3  In  the  same 
year  appeared  Ralph  Sa.n&xfo'cd's  Brief  Examination  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Times,  followed  in  1730  by  a  second  edition,  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and  in  1737  appeared  Benjamin  Lay’s 
All  Slave-Keepers  Apostates.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of 
the  Puritans,  too,  although  much  less  conspicuous  than  that 
of  the  Quakers,  was  felt  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia.  Cotton 
Mather  is  quoted  by  John  Hepburn,  who  also  devotes  an 

1  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  43;  Macy,  History  of  ATantucket,  281. 

2  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  14-15. 

8  Coleman,  Testimony  against  that  Anti-Christian  Practice  of  Making 
Slaves  of  Men,  vii. 
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appendix  to  Sewall’s  reprint  of  The  Athenian  Oracle.  Lay 
incorporates  in  his  book  Sewall’s  tract  on  The  Selling  of 
Joseph.  Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
considerable  body  of  literature  had  accumulated,  and  must 
have  had  an  influence  upon  the  community.  Then  came 
the  writings  of  Woolman  and  Benezet  which  marked  the 
period  of  actual  emancipation  and  contributed  incalculably 
towards  it. 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting,  however,  no  important  question  could 
be  decided  until  nearly  all  were  of  one  mind.  The  practice  of 
36.  Process  individuals  was,  therefore,  far  in  advance  of  that  of 
tfonmanCpa  the  whole  Society,  and  some  of  the  subordinate 
meetings  were  more  zealous  than  the  general  body.1  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  Woolman  and  Benezet  were  now  supplemented  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  French  and  Indian  War,  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  public  mind  was  already  agitated  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  led  to  a  general  feeling  that  the  event  was  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty  sent  to  warn  people  of  their  sins.2  Under 
this  stimulus  the  Friends’  Meetings  from  Rhode  Island  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  began  to  take  effective  action  against  slave-holding  as  well 
as  against  the  importation  and  purchase  of  slaves;3  and  the 
additional  impulse  given  by  the  Revolutionary  War  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  complete  the  process  of  emancipation. 

The  organization  and  methods  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
well  adapted  to  effective  work.  The  system  of  queries  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  its  subordinates  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  discipline  of  members  by  the  subordinate 
meetings,4 *  which  reported  to  the  general  body  on  their  success.6 
Committees  were  appointed  to  visit  Friends  who  kept  slaves 
and  persuade  them  to  abandon  the  practice.  The  discipline 

1  The  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  in  1715,  issued  advice  not  only 
against  the  importation  and  ill-treatment  of  slaves,  but  also  against  “judging 
or  reflecting  on  one  another,  either  in  public  or  private,  concerning  the  detain¬ 
ing  or  keeping  them  servants.”  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  12.  Robert 
Zane,  of  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  was  disowned  by  the  Society  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  denounced  slave-keeping.  T.  Matlack,  The  Abolition 
of  Slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  in  2  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VIII,  186. 

2  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  21-22 ;  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery 
of  the  Black  People ,  1. 

3  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  23-35-,  43-55. 

4  Ibid. ,  2 1,  47,  53. 

6  Ibid.,  23,  47-50;  Janney,  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  III,  428. 
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was  at  first  in  the  nature  of  friendly  exhortations ;  in  case  of 
persistence  in  error,  members  were  testified  against  in  open 
meeting,  then  partially  excluded  from  the  Society,  and  finally 
disowned.1  Cases  of  contumacy  were  sometimes  carried  from 
Monthly  to  Quarterly  and  from  Quarterly  to  Yearly  Meeting;  2 
but  this  process  seems  to  have  been  seldom  necessary  and  few 
members  were  actually  disowned.3  Communication  between 
the  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was  kept  up  by 
addresses  from  one  Yearly  Meeting  to  another,  as  well  as  from 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  its  subordinates.4  Travelling  elders  or 
“  public  Friends  ”  also  went  about  from  one  colony  to  an¬ 
other.5  The  Quakers  of  the  other  colonies  were  considerably 
influenced  by  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  usually  followed  in 
their  wake. 

The  New  England  Quakers,  however,  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  the  incubus  of  slavery  somewhat  earlier  than  those  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  conditions  were  less  favorable.  The 

37.  Emanci- 

system  of  committees  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  pationinNew 
Meeting  in  1758  was  adopted  in  New  England  in  England- 
1769,  in  New  York  in  1771,  and  in  Virginia  in  1780.6  In  New 
England  the  work  of  emancipation  was  rapidly  accomplished. 
In  1770  the  work  of  committees  was  followed  up  by  an  inquiry 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  to  whether  all  negroes  of  suitable 
age  and  condition  had  been  set  free.7  For  not  freeing  their 
slaves,  some  Friends  were  disowned  as  early  as  1772,8  four 
years  before  the  adoption  of  that  measure  by  the  Philadelphia 
Meeting.9  In  1773  the  Society  passed  a  resolution  that  even 
the  aged  and  impotent  should  be  set  free,  “  that  we  do  no  more 
claim  property  in  the  human  race,  as  we  do  in  the  brutes  that 

1  Woolman,  Works ,  I,  86-90,  102,  126;  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony, 
22-26,  29-35,  46-50,  55  ;  Janney,  Histo?y  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  III,  432- 
433- 

2  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  30,  48-49,  26. 

8  Some  statistics  are  given  in  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  31-35,  47, 
50;  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  213. 

4  Woolman,  Works,  65,  92. 

5  This  was  the  mission  on  which  John  Woolman  was  engaged.  Others 
who  had  an  influence  in  the  same  direction  were  Benjamin  Ferris,  William 
Reckitt,  John  Griffith,  Warner  Mifflin,  and  Sarah  Harrison.  Weeks,  South¬ 
ern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  202,  213. 

6  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  44-45,  4S-49,  54—55. 

7  Ibid.,  45-46.  8  Ibid. ,  46. 
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perish.”1  Most  of  the  slaves  of  New  England  Quakers  had 
been  manumitted  by  1778;  by  1782  all  were  supposed  to  have 
been  freed ;  and  the  following  year  arrangements  were  made 
for  compensating  them  for  past  services,  and  for  looking  after 
the  moral  and  religious  training  of  free  blacks.2 

A  similar  policy  was  pursued  in  other  colonies.  In  1776 
the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  resolved  to  disown  slave- 
38.  Emanci-  holders,3  and  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  the 
the  Middle  same  year  partially  disowned  them.4 *  The  work 
states.  0f  committees  was  continued,  and  the  reports  show 

few  cases  of  slave-holding  after  this  time.6  Thus,  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  slavery  had  been  practically 
abandoned  by  the  Quakers  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 
Arrangements  were  generally  or  at  least  frequently  made  for 
compensation  for  past  services,  and  for  the  assistance  and  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  the  free  blacks  and  the  education  of  the 
children.6 

Where  slavery  was  more  firmly  established,  the  process  was 
naturally  less  rapid.  A  query  with  regard  to  the  importation 
and  the  ill  usage  of  slaves  was  issued  by  the  Virginia 
Yearly  Meeting  as  early  as  1722,  and  directions  against 
either  importing  or  holding  slaves  appear  in  1758. 
During  the  next  ten  years  Friends  became  nearly  free  from  the 
importation  and  purchase  of  slaves.  The  latter  practice,  as  well 
as  the  former,  was  now  held  to  be  a  breach  of  discipline,  and 
a  few  years  later  (1770,  1772)  the  offender  was  disowned.7 
By  this  time  the  influence  of  the  impending  Revolution  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The  times  seemed  to  demand 
that  people  should  free  their  hands  from  every  species  of 
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1  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  46. 

2  Ibid.,  46-47.  The  idea  that  compensation  was  due  not  to  the  master  for 
the  loss  of  the  labor,  but  to  the  slave  for  his  years  of  unrequited  toil  and  for  the 
wrong  done  to  himself  and  his  ancestors,  appears  very  early  among  the  Quak¬ 
ers.  William  Burling,  in  An  Address  to  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  in  1718, 
makes  this  the  main  point  of  his  argument.  For  the  necessity  of  restitution, 
see  also  Hepburn,  American  Defence ,  19-21 ;  A  Native  of  America,  in  Hep¬ 
burn,  American  Defence,  34;  Benezet,  Short  Account ,  64-65. 

8  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony,  30. 

4  Ibid.,  50. 

6  Ibid.,  31,  50. 

8  Ibid.,  31-32,  35-41,  47,  50-51. 

7  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  201-205. 
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oppression  lest  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  should  be  vis¬ 
ited  upon  the  land.  Those  who  continued  “  to  withhold  from 
any  their  just  right  to  freedom  ”  were  therefore  exhorted  to 
execute  manumissions  for  adults  and  minors,  the  latter  to  take 
effect  at  majority.1  Those  continuing  to  hold  slaves  were  to  be 
admonished.  In  1781  they  were  to  be  partially  disowned,  and 
in  1784  wholly  disowned.2  Quaker  emancipation  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  seems  to  have  been  practically  completed  by 
1788.3  One  Monthly  Meeting  disowned  thirteen  persons  for 
slave-holding,  and  some  who  had  sold  their  slaves  were  re¬ 
quired  to  redeem  them  and  give  them  their  liberty.4 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  this  movement  by  their 
work  as  well  as  their  words  were  Robert  Pleasants  and  Warner 
Mifflin.  The  father  of  the  former  attempted  to  free  40  Manumis. 
his  slaves  by  will  in  1771,  but  the  legal  restrictions  sions-  Robert 
in  Virginia  prevented  the  execution  of  the  will  until  and  Warner 
1800,  when  several  hundred  slaves  were  set  at  liberty  Mlfflin' 
with  their  children.  Robert  Pleasants  emancipated  eighty  slaves 
of  his  own,  placing  them  on  his  lands  and  supporting  them  for 
a  year,  while  allowing  them  the  full  benefit  of  their  labor.  He 
probably  also  established  a  school  for  the  children  and  gave 
land  and  money  for  its  endowment.5 

Warner  Mifflin  was  the  object  of  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  by 
Brissot6  and  of  the  bitter  resentment  of  slave-holding  Congress¬ 
men  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.7  He  was  born  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  in  a  region  where  Quakers  were  few 
and  slave-holders  many.  He  himself,  in  a  Defence  pub¬ 
lished  in  1796,  tells  the  story  of  his  early  conversion  to  anti¬ 
slavery  principles  through  a  suggestion  from  one  of  his  father’s 
slaves.  His  resolution  never  to  own  a  slave  was  for  a  time 
overcome  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  he  tells  with 
modest  frankness  of  his  triumph  over  the  desire  for  wealth  and 
position,  over  the  plausible  excuses  which  soothed  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  neighbors,  and  even  over  the  fear  that  his  family 

1  Brief  Statement  of  Testimony ,  53-54. 

2  Ibid.,  54,  55. 

3  Ibid.,  56;  Janney,  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  III,  432-435. 

4  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  213. 

5  Ibid.,  213-21 5. 

6  Brissot  De  Warville,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I,  156-159. 

7  Annals  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  1  sess.,  730-731. 
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might  come  to  actual  want.  The  manumission  was  finally  com¬ 
pleted  about  1775,  and  included  the  slaves  of  his  wife,  who  gave 
him  her  sympathy  and'  encouragement.  Some  slaves  who  had 
belonged  to  his  father  and  had  come  to  him  of  .their  own  accord 
were  also  emancipated.  Mifflin  made  restitution  to  his  former 
slaves  and  purchased  the  release  of  some  who  had  been  sold.1 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  Mifflin  became  very  unpopu¬ 
lar  on  account  of  his  peace  policy  and  particularly  because  of  his 
refusal  to  use  “  bills  of  credit”  (the  continental  currency)  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  “  Engines  of  War.”  It  was  said  that 
he  had  freed  his  slaves  in  order  that  they  might  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  or  because  they  were  worthless  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
support  them.  In  order  to  disprove  the  latter  statement  he 
arranged  with  his  freedmen  to  give  each  a  piece  of  ground  and 
an  outfit,  in  return  for  which  they  should  give  him  a  share  of 
the  produce.  It  was  then  said  that  Mifflin  made  more  money 
off  his  negroes  than  he  did  when  they  were  slaves,  and  he 
determined  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  justify  himself.  Like 
many  others  he  felt  the  hand  of  God  in  the  Revolution  and 
believed  that  the  Almighty  was  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed. 
But  he  had  no  special  scheme  for  emancipation  and  believed 
that  it  must  be  a  gradual  process,  —  not  because  immediate 
emancipation  would  wrong  the  slave-holder,  but  because  the 
slave  would  need  some  preparation  for  freedom.2 

In  Virginia  the  process  of  emancipation,  long  retarded  by 
adverse  legislation,  was  at  last  greatly  facilitated  by  an  act  in 
41  Difficui-  l7%2  removing  restrictions  from  voluntary  manu- 
ties  in  North  mission.  In  North  Carolina  the  Friends  experi¬ 
enced  still  greater  difficulties.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
was  considerably  influenced  by  that  of  Virginia  and  followed  in 
its  footsteps.  In  1758  it  issued  an  inquiry  about  the  treatment 
of  slaves;  ten  years  later  it  advised  against  the  buying  and 
selling  of  negroes  and  issued  queries  or  recommendations  of 
gradually  increasing  vigor  from  year  to  year;3  in  1772  it 
addressed  the  Legislature,  urging  it  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  petitioning  the  Crown 

1  Mifflin,  Defence  against  Aspersions ,  3-9. 

2  Ibid.,  11-27.  See  also  §  106. 

3  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery ,  206-207. 
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against  the  slave-trade.1  For  the  next  five  years  the  process  of 
emancipation  went  on  rapidly,  apparently  without  regard  to  the 
law,  which,  like  that  of  Virginia,  limited  manumissions  to  cases 
of  meritorious  service  and  required  a  license  from  the  county 
court.2  In  1777,  however,  a  new  law  was  enacted,  and  many  of 
the  freedmen  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  authority  of  the 
county  courts.  An  appeal  to  the  superior  court  resulted  in 
a  refusal  to  sanction  the  retroaction  of  the  new  law,  but  the 
title  to  the  slaves  was  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1779,  and  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  negroes  were 
returned  to  bondage.3  Petitions  to  the  Assembly  for  a  less 
stringent  law  resulted  only  in  increasing  rigor,  and  the  Society 
could  only  protest  against  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience.4 

Within  a  century  of  the  Germantown  Protest,  the  abolition 
of  slavery  among  the  Quakers  had  been  practically  accom¬ 
plished.  It  was  accomplished  without  great  strife  42.  Results 
or  schism  or  bitterness  of  feeling,  by  a  policy  of  °,fat^eer^ntl‘ 
gentle  but  persistent  pressure,  in  which  the  zeal  of  movement 

01  1  _  among  the 

individuals  was  supplemented  by  organized  efforts  Quakers, 
well  directed  and  steadily  applied.  Individual  Quakers,  though 
lovers  of  peace,  were  tremendously  in  earnest  and  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  cause.  The  official  organizations,  though  cautious 
in  taking  up  the  work  and  desirous  of  unanimity,  never  gave 

1  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery ,  207-208. 

2  Ibid.,  205-206;  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Iredell,  95.  Passed  in  1741. 

8  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery ,  209-210;  Laws  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Iredell,  288,  371;  Address  from  the  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  a  Committee  of  Congress  and  other  Documents,  in  Parrish,  Remarks  on 
the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People ,  Appendix,  52-65. 

*  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  210,  217-224.  The  struggle 
resulted  in  a  unique  system  of  slave-holding  by  the  Society  itself,  which,  in 
1808,  undertook  the  charge  of  slaves  freed  by  individual  members,  the  own¬ 
ership  being  nominally  transferred.  The  slaves  thus  received  were  removed 
from  the  State  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  Many  hundreds  were  thus  sent 
to  Pennsylvania  and  the  Northwest,  and  some  to  Hayti  and  Liberia.  Slave¬ 
owners  outside  the  Society  began  to  transfer  ownership  to  it  on  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  limitations  of  the  movement  seem  to  have  been  due  largely 
to  the  expense  of  removal,  the  reluctance  of  the  free  States  to  increase  their 
colored  population,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  suitable  provision  for  the 
freedmen  after  manumission.  Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery ,  224- 
234;  Bassett,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina ,  67-68;  Freeman,  Yaradee ;  A 
Plea  for  Africa ,  Appendix,  357,  note. 
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up  a  point  they  had  once  insisted  on,  and  all  worked  together 
for  their  common  end. 

Having  freed  their  own  consciences  of  slavery,  the  Friends 
next  applied  themselves  to  influencing  those  outside  their  own 
43.  Later  sect.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  they  joined  in 
work-  the  political  movements  for  the  suppression  of  the 

slave-trade  and  for  emancipation  by  law.  They  were  also  the 
founders  and  the  leaders  of  many  of  the  early  abolition  societies, 
and  continued  to  hold  a  place  in  the  literature  by  which  public 
opinion  was  educated  to  anti-slavery  views.  In  these  matters, 
however,  they  appear  not  as  members  of  a  religious  sect  but 
as  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  play  a  subordinate  though 
an  important  part.  Their  later  work  will  therefore  be  included 
in  subsequent  chapters. 

In  other  religious  denominations  there  was  no  organized  oppo¬ 
sition  to  slavery  until  near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
44  other  During  that  period,  however,  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
reiigious  de-  land  clergy  used  their  individual  influence  for  the 

nominations.  .  .  _  .  . 

TheCongre-  manumission  of  negroes.  An  unusually  earnest 
gationaiists.  champion  Qf  universal  liberty  was  Rev.  Samuel 

Hopkins  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who  began  preaching 
against  slavery  about  1770,  and  whose  church,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  slave-trade,  voted  in  1784,  “that  the  slave-trade 
and  the  slavery  of  the  Africans,  as  it  has  taken  place  among 
us,  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  righteousness  and  benevolence 
which  are  so  much  inculcated  in  the  gospel;  and  therefore 
we  will  not  tolerate  it  in  this  church.”  1  Connecticut  is  simi¬ 
larly  represented  by  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  the  President  of  Yale 
College.  Less  conspicuous  instances  are  Rev.  Samuel  Webster 
of  Salisbury,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Niles,  and  Dr.  William  Gordon, 
the  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  in  Roxbury.2  The  lack  of  or¬ 
ganized  effort  in  the  New  England  churches  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  machinery 
for  the  purpose  as  existed  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  the 
tendency  here  was  strongly  toward  individualism,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  individual  pastors  over  the  individual  members  of 
their  own  congregations  was  the  natural  method.  The  organ- 

1  Park,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Hopkins ,  in  Hopkins,  Works ,  I,  116,  140, 160 
and  note.  Text  of  resolution,  ibid.,  157,  - 

2  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  1 77. 
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ized  effort  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work  came 
through  political  measures  which  were  well  suited  to  the  Puri¬ 
tan  conception  of  the  relation  between  church  and  state.  The 
combined  influence  of  the  Congregational  ministers,  however, 
is  seen  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  by 
Dr.  Belknap’ and  others,  which  contributed  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  (1788) 1  and  in  a  similar  petition 
by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  the  same  year,  in  which  Dr. 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Dr.  Levi  Hart  were  among  the  leaders.2 

The  Methodist  Conference  at  Baltimore,  in  1780,  under  the 
combined  influences  of  John  Wesley  and  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  declared  that  slavery  was  “  contrary  to  the  45.  The 
laws  of  God,  man,  and  nature,”  visited  its  disapproba-  Methodlsts* 
tion  on  air  members  who  kept  slaves,  advised  manumission  and 
even  required  it  in  the  case  of  travelling  preachers.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  temporary  schism  in  the  Conference,  so  that 
Virginia  members  were  not  present.  In  1784  the  Conference 
voted  to  suspend  both  local  and  travelling  preachers  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  who  failed  to 
meet  the  requirement,  but  to  give  the  local  preachers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  another  year’s  trial.  Regulations  were  also  adopted  for 
the  discipline  of  slave-holding  members,  requiring  the  execution 
of  deeds  for  the  manumission  of  all  slaves  within  a  brief  term 
of  years,  the  children  of  such  slaves  to  be  free  at  birth.  The 
right  of  communion  was  to  be  withheld  until  the  execution 
of  the  deed,  and  recalcitrants  were  offered  a  final  alternative 
of  voluntary  withdrawal  or  exclusion  from  the  church.  These 
measures  were  to  apply  only  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  various  States,  but  any  one  who  bought  or  sold  slaves 
was  to  be  immediately  expelled  unless  he  had  bought  them 
in  order  to  free  them. 

This  is  the  high-water  mark  of  American  Methodism  in 
its  early  relation  to  slavery.  The  rules  were  zealously  upheld 
by  Bishop  Coke,  who  had  been  ordained  by  Wesley  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  in  America,  and  by  his  associate  Bishop 
Asbury.  Unfortunate  legal  obstructions  to  manumission  in 

1  Belknap,  Reply  to  Queries  respecting  Slavery ,  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  IV,  204-205;  Deane,  The  Connection  of  Massachusetts  with  Slavery 
a?id  the  Slave-Trade ,  32  and  note. 

2  Park,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  Hopkins,  Works,  I,  123,  125-126. 
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the  Southern  States,  and  violent  opposition  by  many  of  the 
Southern  members  led  to  a  gradual  decline  in  the  movement. 
The  rules  were  suspended  the  following  year,  and  when  re¬ 
enacted  in  1796  show  a  considerable  weakening.  Children 
of  slaves  undergoing  manumission  were  now  to  be  freed  only  at 
twenty-one  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  according  to  their  sex. 
Purchasers  of  slaves,  instead  of  being  immediately  expelled, 
were  to  hold  them  only  for  a  term  of  years,  the  time  to  be 
determined  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Preachers  were  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  “with  deep  attention"  and  to  communicate  to 
the  Conference  “  any  important  thoughts  upon  the  subject  ”  which 
might  occur  to  them. 

Some  efforts  to  obtain  more  favorable  legislation  were  made 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  latter  State  the  request 
was  for  the  permission  to  manumit  slaves,  in  the  former  for 
immediate  or  gradual  emancipation  by  the  State  legislature. 
It  is  said  also  that  hundreds  of  manumissions  took  place  at 
about  this  time.  In  1800  the  Methodist  regulations  as  to  slave¬ 
holding  were  again  revised.  Travelling  preachers  were  now 
required  to  manumit  their  slaves  if  practicable.  The  Con¬ 
ferences  were  to  draw  up  addresses  to  the  State  legislatures 
urging  laws  for  gradual  emancipation,  and  petitions  to  this  effect 
were  to  be  circulated  through  the  officers  of  the  church. 
Energy  in  this  work  was  exhausted  by  1804,  and  the  States  south 
of  Virginia  were  now  exempted  from  the  rules.  The  denomi¬ 
national  effort  for  emancipation  was  finally  abandoned  in  1808 
as  interfering  with  the  progress  of  spiritual  salvation.1  The 
Methodists,  however,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  friendly  to 
emancipation,  and  this  view  contributed  to  their  popularity 
and  influence  among  the  negroes.2 

Anti-slavery  sentiment  among  the  Baptists  flourished  and 
declined,  as  among  the  Methodists.  The  French  traveller,  La 

46.  The  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  mentions  them  with  honor- 

Baptists.  abje  distinction  in  company  with  the  Quakers  (1795- 
1797):  in  New  Paltz,  on  the  Hudson,  he  says,  the  Quakers 

1  The  early  relation  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  slavery  is  described  by 
Lucius  C.  Matlack,  in  The  History  of  American  Slavery  and  Methodism , 
14-34.  A  briefer  account  is  McTyeire,  A  History  of  Methodism,  377-389. 
See  also  George  Smith,  History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  Appendix  G,  703. 

2  T.  Flint,  Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years,  345. 
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and  the  Anabaptists  keep  no  slaves,  though  others  do.1  Even 
so  far  south  as  Georgia,  the  Baptists  gained  some  notoriety  in 
this  respect,  as  they  are  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  early  debates 
in  Congress  on  account  of  their  “interference.”2  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Association  of  Baptist  Churches,  at  the  instance  of  the 
church  in  Baltimore,  had  already  (about  1789)  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  societies  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
which  were  then  forming,  and  recommended  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  churches.3  The  Ketocton  Association  of  Baptist 
Churches  in  Virginia,  including  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and  other 
counties,  in  1787  appointed  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  plan  for 
gradual  emancipation,  but  the  opposition  proved  too  strong  for 
them.4  Two  years  later  the  General  Committee  of  the  Virginia 
churches, 'including  delegates  from  the  seven  Associations, 
adopted  a  resolution  denouncing  slavery,  and  praying  that  the 
Legislature  might  be  able  to  accomplish  emancipation.6  The 
Salem  Association,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  River, 
lost  several  members  by  failing  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
query,  put  by  one  of  the  churches:  “Is  it  lawful  in  the  sight 
of  God  for  a  member  of  Christ’s  Church  to  keep  his  fellow- 
creature  in  perpetual  slavery?”6 

In  Kentucky,  as  was  natural  in  a  pioneer  State,  the  agitation 
against  slavery  was  for  some  time  of  considerable  importance. 
Among  the  Baptists  the  most  zealous  advocated  immediate  abo¬ 
lition  and  the  refusal  of  fellowship  to  slave-holders.  Moderate 
reformers  preferred  the  gradual  emancipation  of  those  already 
in  bondage,  and  the  immediate  freedom  of  all  born  after  a 
certain  date.  Still  another  class  objected  to  the  confusion  of 
political  and  religious  questions  by  bringing  this  discussion  into 
the  churches.7  The  majority  of  church-members  regarded  slave¬ 
holding  as  a  sin,  but  did  not  wish  to  make  it  a  cause  for  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  church ; 8  but  the  more  radical  minority  included 

1  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  Travels  through  the  United  States ,  II,  233. 

2  Speech  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Georgia,  in  Annals  of  Congress ,  x  Cong., 
2  sess.,  1416. 

3  Spencer,  The  Early  Baptists  of  Philadelphia,  146. 

4  Semple,  History  of  Baptists  in  Virginia ,  303-304. 

6  Ibid.,  79. 

6  Brown,  Political  Beginnings  of  Kentucky,  225.  Reference  to  Spencer, 
History  of  Kentucky  Baptists,  I,  184. 

7  Brown,  Political  Beginnings  of  Kentucky,  225-226. 

8  Birney ,  fames  G.  Birney  and  his  Times,  19- 
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some  preachers  of  extraordinary  zeal,  notably  Joshua  Carman, 
Carter  Tarrant,  and  David  Barrow.  The  first  church  to  be 
established  on  a  distinctly  abolitionist  basis  was  organized  in 
1791  by  John  Sutton  and  Carter  Tarrant,  and  called  the  New 
Hope  Church.1  The  question  of  slavery  was  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  in  1792,  and  the 
opposition  to  it  received  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  various 
denominations.2  Though  the  movement  for  emancipation  by 
political  means  failed,  many  manumissions  were  executed  for 
religious  reasons;  it  is  said  that  between  1800  and  1810  the 
number  of  freedmen  was  increased  150  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  previous  decade,  and  that  the  anti-slavery  influence 
was  largely  due  to  the  Baptists.3  A  crisis  occurred  in  1805, 
and  the  emancipating  Baptists  seceded  from  the  general  asso¬ 
ciation  and  formed  a  distinct  organization.4  They  called  them¬ 
selves  Friends  of  Humanity,  but  did  not  object  to  the  name  of 
Emancipators;5  they  numbered  twelve  churches,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  was  the  refusal  of  Christian  fellowship  to  slave¬ 
holders.6  A  similar  position  was  taken  some  years  earlier  by 
the  Miami  Association  of  Baptists  in  Ohio  (1797)  under  the 
influence  of  Joshua  Carman.7 

The  Presbyterians  took  up  the  slavery  question  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Methodistsvand  Baptists.  The  Synod  of  New 
47.  ThePres-  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  recommended  in 
bytenans.  somewhat  cautious  language  that  members  give  their 
slaves  “  such  good  education  as  to  prepare  them  for  a  better 
enjoyment  of  freedom,”  that  those  who  are  worthy  be  given‘an 
opportunity  to  procure  their  liberty  “  at  a  moderate  rate,”  and 
that  “  the  most  prudent  measures  ”  be  taken  “  to  procure  event¬ 
ually  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  America.”  8  The  follow- 

1  Brown,  Political  Beginnings  of  Kentucky,  22  6,  note. 

2  Ibid. ,  227. 

8  Birney ,  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times ,  23,  21. 

4  Benedict,  General  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  II,  231-232. 

6  Ibid.,  245;  Benedict,  Abridgment  of  the  General  History,  398-399. 

8  Birney ,  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times,  23;  Brown,  Political  Begin¬ 
nings  of  Kentucky,  225-226. 

7  Birney ,  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times,  18;  Dunlevy,  History  of  the 
Miami  Baptist  Association ,  133,  37. 

8  Baird,  A  Collection  of  the  Acts,  etc  ,  of  the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ,  818. 
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ing  year  they  repeated  the  recommendation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.1  An  explicit  statement  against  slave-holding  appears 
in  the  catechism  a  few  years  later  (1794), 2  and  the  question  of 
excluding  slave-holders  from  church  membership  was  brought 
up  in  1795.  By  this  time  the  movement  had  apparently 
reached  its  limit.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  which 
was  the  national  organization,  now  began  to  point  with  pride 
to  its  previous  utterances  on  the  subject,  and  apparently  con¬ 
sidered  these  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  zealous  reformer; 
but  although  it  professed  to  “  view,  with  the  deepest  concern, 
any  vestiges  of  slavery  which  may  exist  in  our  country,”  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  retain  the  slave-holders  in  Christian  fellowship.3 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers,  then,  the  organized  efforts 
of  religious  societies  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  Whatever 
was  accomplished  among  the  latter  was  effected 

a  0  48.  Results. 

through  the  strong  personal  influence  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  was  partial,  local,  or  incomplete  through  the  lack 
of  a  substantial  basis  of  public  opinion.  “If  the  agitation  had 
been  wholly  left  to  the  churches,”  says  Professor  Von  Holst,  “  it 
would  have  been  long  before  men  could  have  rightly  spoken 
of  ‘a  slavery  question.’”4  Among  the  Quakers,  however,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  had  been  universal  and  complete,  so  far  as 
the  local  legislation  permitted ;  and  this  brief  summary  should 
serve  to  show  that  if  the  churches  had  been  filled  with  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  Friends’  Meeting,  there  need  hardly 
have  been  any  slavery  question  at  all. 

1  Baird,  Collection  of  Acts ,  818;  American  Museum ,  III,  592. 

2  Bourne,  Man-Stealing  and  Slavery  denounced  by  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  Churches,  2. 

8  Baird,  Collection  of  Acts,  818.  An  exception  to  this  policy  was  made 
by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  1800,  under  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Alexander  McLeod,  who,  having  received  a  call  to  a  church  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  and  finding  some  slave-holders  in  the  congregation,  would  not 
accept  the  call  until  the  presbytery  had  condemned  the  practice.  Extracts 
from  The  National  Standard,  The  Banner  of  the  Covenant ,  and  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  in  McLeod,  Negro  Slavery  Unjustifiable.  Dr.  McLeod 
preached  a  sermon  against  slavery  in  1802. 

4  Von  Holst,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
I,  279. 
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CHAPTER  II  - 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  MOVEMENT  OF  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD,  1761-1783 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  one  slender  stream  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  was  traced  from  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  all  the  way  down  through  colonial  history  to  its  practical 
49.  summary  issue  in  the  complete  or  nearly  complete  abolition  of 
religious  slavery  throughout  a  whole  religious  sect.  There 
movement.  Was  comparatively  little  anti-slavery  sentiment,  how¬ 
ever,  outside  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  what  there  was  did  not 
produce  any  important  results.  There  were  also  local  limita¬ 
tions:  the  headquarters  of  the  movement  were  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  other  colonies  had  a  comparatively  small  share 
in  it. 

In  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  anti-slavery  senti¬ 
ment  assumed  a  new  phase.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  and 
50.  Influence  inalienable  rights  of  man,  taken  up  by  the  colonists 
American  iu  justification  of  their  own  cause,  was  applied  by 
Revolution,  the  m0st  logical  or  the  most  benevolent  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  condition  of  servitude.  By  many 
this  application  was  made  only  in  theory:  Patrick  Henry,  for 
instance,  deplored  the  inconsistency  of  slave-holding  among  a 
people  who  proclaimed  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality, 
realizing,  too,  the  economic  disadvantages  and  seeing  before 
him  “  a  gloomy  perspective  to  future  times,”  but  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  personal  sacrifice  which  a  change 
would  involve.1  John  Adams,  however,  had  so  strong  an  an¬ 
tipathy  to  slavery  that  he  never  owned  a  negro,  although  he 
believed  that  the  employment  of  free  labor  cost  him  thousands 
of  dollars  which  might  have  been  saved  by  the  purchase  of 
slaves.2 


1  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry ,  I,  152,  114-116.  See  also  Bayard, 
Voyage  dans  I Intirieur  des  Etats-Unis,  92-93 ;  Chastellux,  Travels  in 
North  America ,  II,  197  f. 

2  John  Adams,  Works  (1856),  X,  380. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  too,  declared  himself  ready  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice,1  and  his  early  manhood  was  distinguished  by 
several  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  race;  but  he  objected 
to  their  incorporation  into  the  State  on  account  of  “  the  real 
distinctions  which  nature  has  made,”  though  at  the  same  time 
hesitating  to  “  degrade  a  whole  race  of  men  from  the  rank  in 
the  scale  of  beings  which  their  Creater  may  perhaps  have  given 
them.”2  Later,  as  the  glow  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm  faded 
away  and  was  succeeded  by  the  cold  caution  of  advancing  years, 
he  shrank  from  appearing  in  so  unpopular  a  cause,  or  per¬ 
haps  honestly  believed  that  the  effort  would  be  premature  and 
would  only  retard  real  progress ;  and  he  finally  retired  from  the 
combat,  feebly  hoping  that  the  victory  might  yet  be  won  by 
a  younger  generation.3 

Washington,  like  Jefferson,  believed  that  only  the  extinction 
of  slavery  could  assure  the  existence  of  the  Union,4 *  and  sin¬ 
cerely  wished  for  some  practicable  plan  of  emancipation  by 
legislation,6  but  he  thought  it  “  dangerous  to  strike  too  vigor¬ 
ously  at  a  prejudice  which  had  begun  to  diminish.”  Hence, 
believing  “  that  time,  patience,  and  information  would  not  fail  to 
vanquish  it,”  6  he  never  made  any  active  effort  toward  either  na¬ 
tional  or  State  emancipation,  and  he  kept  and  occasionally,  with 
reluctance,  bought  and  sold  slaves.7  The  practical  difficulties 
were  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  abstract  theories.  Neverthe¬ 
less  anti-slavery  sentiment  received  an  enormous  impetus  from 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  and  where  the  difficulties  were 
moderate  or  the  philosophy  of  the  Revolution  was  strongly 
reinforced  by  other  influences,  doctrinarianism  was  transformed 
into  determined  purpose,  and  the  results  were  such  as  to  make 

1  Jefferson,  Writings  (Taylor  and  Maury,  1853),  II,  357,  VII,  58. 
References  to  Jefferson’s  Writings  are  to  this  edition  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

2  Ibid.,  VIII,  380-386. 

8  Ibid.  (Ford’s  Edition),  IV,  184-185  (June  22,  1786)  ;  Letter  to  Edward 
Coles,  Aug.  25,  1814,  in  Washburne,  Sketch  of  Edward  Coles,  24-28. 

4  Bernard,  Retrospections  of  America,  90-91. 

6  Washington,  Writings  (Ford),  XI,  25,  30. 

6  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  America ,  I,  245-246. 

7  Washington,  Writings,  II,  211-212,  XI,  62  and  note.  A  letter  to 
Washington  from  Edward  Rushton,  a  Liverpool  philanthropist,  in  1796, 
arraigning  him  in  vigorous  terms  for  inconsistency,  was  returned  without 
reply-  Rushton,  Expostulatory  Letter  to  George  Washington  and  Preface. 
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it  seem  probable  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  doomed  to 
an  early  end. 

In  this  period  the  movement  was  not  confined  to  any  sect  or 
locality.  Pennsylvania  still  maintained  an  honorable  position, 
and  the  fullest  and  most  vigorous  'expression  of  sen- 
ofthetent  timent  is  found  in  New  England.  But  the  philoso- 
movement.  Locke  and  Montesquieu  was  studied  in 

Virginia  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  philosophers  and 
patriots  North  and  South  were  in  sympathy  on  the  slavery 
question.  Nor  was  the  movement  confined  to  any  class  of 
men,  although  it  was  led  by  the  scholars  and  thinkers.  The 
preacher  was  conspicuous  against  slavery  in  New  England, 
where  his  influence  was  still  great,  and  the  growing  opposition 
to  slavery  among  the  clergy  was  notable  in  Pennsylvania.1  In 
all  sections  of  the  country  a  leading  part  was  played  by  the 
lawyers.  In  Pennsylvania  two  men  of  science,  Dr.  Rush  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  occupied  an  important  place.  Those  who 
led  in  the  Revolution  led  also  in  the  anti-slavery  movement; 
but,  at  least  in  New  England,  the  ranks  were  not  far  behind 
the  leaders,  and  orators  and  essayists  were  supported  by  juries 
and  town-meetings. 

The  principles  of  the  American  Revolution  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  American  nor  particularly  new.  They  had  been  in  the 
52.  Prece-  air  at  ^east  ever  since  the  English  revolutions  against 
dents.  the  Stuarts  and  their  exposition  by  John  Locke. 
The  same  principles  had  already  been  applied  to  the  discussion 
of  slavery  by  Montesquieu,2  and  Montesquieu  was  much  read  in 
America.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in ‘1766,  declaimed  against 
holding  property  in  rational  beings  in  language  which  shows 
that  the  doctrine  of  natural  liberty  still  flourished  on  British  soil ;  3 


1  Rush,  Letter  to  Granville  Sharp,  in  Stuart,  Memoir  of  Granville 
Sharp ,  21. 

2  Montesquieu,  Esprit  ties  Lois ,  Book  XV,  chapter  v,  CEuvres  Completes 
(Paris,  1875),  IV,  185. 

3  “  Gracious  God !  to  talk  (as  in  herds  of  cattle)  of  property  in  rational 
creatures  !  creatures  endowed  with  all  our  faculties,  possessing  all  our 
qualities  but  that  of  colour ;  our  brethren  both  by  nature  and  grace,  shocks 
all  our  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  .  .  .  Nature 
created  man  free ,  and  grace  invites  him  to  assert  his  freedom .”  Extract 
from  a  Sermon  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  before  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Feb.  21,  1766.  In  Benezet,  Potent  Enemies 
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and  Scottish  philosophy  and  law  were  brought  to  bear  against 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  distinctly  on  the  ground  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  right  of  every  man  to  his  own  liberty.1  In  America,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  took  root  and  flourished 
with  peculiar  vigor,  and  it  is  in  America  that  they  produced 
their  fairest  fruit.  It  is  therefore  with  special  interest  that  one 
looks  for  their  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  slave. 

The  herald  of  the  new  era  was  James  Otis,  and  it  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  the  man  who  sounded  the  key-note  of  the 
Revolution  pleaded  at  the  same  moment  the  cause  53  Jame8 
of  the  slave.  Otis’s  argument  against  the  Writs  °tis- 
of  Assistance  (1761),  based  on  the  rights  of  men  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  included  the  rights  of  the  black  men,  which  were 
set  forth  in  vigorous  terms  and  caused  even  the  stout-hearted 
John  Adams  to  shudder  at  the  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn 
from  such  premises.2  The  terms  used  in  the  imperfectly  re¬ 
ported  speech  were  doubtless  similar  in  nature  to  some  remarks 
of  Otis  on  the  slavery  of  the  Africans  which  soon  afterward 
appeared  in  print.  “  The  Colonists,”  says  Otis,  “  are  by  the 
law  of  nature  free  born,  as  indeed  all  men  are,  white  or  black. 
No  better  reasons  can  be  given,  for  enslaving  those  of  any 
colour,  than  such  as  baron  Montesquieu  has  humorously  given, 
as  the  foundation  of  that  cruel  slavery  exercised  over  the  poor 
Ethiopians ;  which  threatens  one  day  to  reduce  both  Europe 
and  America  to  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  darkest  ages. 
Does  it  follow  that  it  is  right  to  enslave  a  man  because  he  is 
black?  Will  short  curled  hair,  like  wool,  instead  of  Christian 
hair,  as  it  is  called  by  those  whose  hearts  are  as  hard  as  the 
nether  millstone,  help  the  argument?  Can  any  logical  inference 
in  favour  of  slavery,  be  drawn  from  a  flat  nose,  a  long  or  a  short 
face?”3 

of  America,  80-83,  and  Views  of  American  Slavery  taken  a  Century  Ago, 
Appendix,  107-108. 

1  Wallis,  System  of  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland ;  Hutcheson, 
System  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Quoted  in  Benezet,  A  Short  Account  of  that 
Part  of  Africa  inhabited  by  Negroes,  30-34,  and  Potent  Enemies  of  America, 
74-78.  Wallis  regards  the  right  of  liberty  as  inalienable.  Hutcheson  says 
the  owner  is  bound  to  prove  that  liberty  has  been  forfeited. 

2  John  Adams,  Works ,  X,  315.  An  abstract  of  Otis’s  speech  made  by 
Adams  is  in  F.  Moore,  American  Eloquence,  I,  4-7. 

8  Otis,  Rights  of  British  Colonies,  43-44. 
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Though  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  the  ordinary  mind  that 
the  slavery  of  the  Africans  was  in  any  way  unjust  or  immoral,1 
m-  Minor  the  seed  fell  on  ground  not  wholly  unprepared, 
influences.  ^he  morai  influence  Qf  the  Quakers  had  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  economic  arguments  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  pointed  out  in  his  Observations  concerning  the  Increase 
of  Mankind,  in  1751,  the  evil  effects  of  slavery  upon  popula¬ 
tion,  industry,  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.2 
William  Vassall,  in  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Province,  was  at 
about  this  time  troubled  by  conscientious  scruples  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  West  India  plantation.3  Petitions  were  presented 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  between  1755  and 
1766,  praying  that  the  importation  of  slaves  might  be  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conscience  of  the  Calvinist 
as  well  as  of  the  Quaker  was  awakened  by  the  horrors  and 
dangers  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.4 

It  is  not,  however,  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
that  anti-slavery  literature  begins  to  appear  to  any  extent. 

Among  the  first  to  be  heard  is  a  voice  from  Vir- 

55.  Anti-  ... 

slavery  ginia,  in  1767,  attacking  the  institution  of  slavery 
1767-1776.’  on  religious  and  moral,  political  and  economic 
•■Lees  Add.  groun<jS(  and  dwelling  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  “  as  freedom  is  unquestionably  the  birthright  of  all 
mankind,  Africans  as  well  as  Europeans,  to  ke£p  the  former 
in  a  state  of  slavery  is  a  constant  violation  of  that  right,  and 
therefore  of  justice.”5 

Not  long  afterward  appears  an  Earnest  Address  by  Samuel 
Webster,  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts  (1769),  urging  immediate 
>56.  Samuel  emancipation,  in  a  voice  that  rings  with  the  coming 
"ABriTish"1  Revolution.  “What  then  is  to  be  done?”  he  says. 
Bostonian.”  “  Done !  for  God’s  sake  break  every  yoke  and  let 
these  oppressed  ones  go  free  without  delay — let  them  taste 
the  sweets  of  that  liberty,  which  we  so  highly  prize,  and  are  so 

1  Noah  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry ,  33,  note. 

2  Franklin,  Complete  Works  (Putnam,  1897),  II,  226-229. 

s  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents  relating  to  Slavery  in  Massachusetts , 
in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll,  III,  385. 

4  Cf  §  36>  above. 

6  Quoted  from  The  Virginia  Gazette,  March  19,  1767,  in  Views  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Slavery  taken  a  Century  Ago,  109-1 12,  and,  under  the  title  Lee's  Add., 
in  Benezet,  Potent  Enemies  of  America,  78-79. 
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earnestly  supplicating  God  and  man  to  grant  us:  nay,  which  we 
claim  as  the  natural  right  of  every  man.”1  A  Thanksgiving 
Oration  on  the  Beauties  of  Liberty ,  delivered  by  “  A  British 
Bostonian,”  in  1772,  was  not  considered  complete  without  a 
special  plea  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Africans,  which 
was  inserted  in  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition  “  by  particular 
Desire.”2  The  printer  of  this  pamphlet,  “  determined,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,”  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
grants  a  refuge  in  the  appendix  to  an  utterance  against  the 
slave-trade  which  had  been  refused  by  the  newspapers.3 
“  Much  has  been  wrote”  on  this  subject,  says  the  “British 
Bostonian,”  and  “  many  begin  to  listen  to  the  laws  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  the  force  of  the  argument.”4 

At  abo^ut  this  time  appeared  a  pamphlet  against  the  slave- 
trade  by  James  Swan,  a  Boston  merchant,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  but  none  the  less,  he  declares,  a  friend  of  57.  Swan’s 
liberty.5  Hardly  had  he  arrived  in  America  and  fllmlhe" 
seen  the  slaves  before  he  wanted  to  do  something  siaue-Trade. 
to  relieve  them,  and  this  pamphlet  is  “  intended  to  be  a  mean 
of  abolishing  one  great  part  of  Slavery  here.”6  He  appeals 
to  the  humanity  and  love  of  liberty  “  with  which  every  true 
Englishman  is  or  ought  to  be  possessed  of,”  urging  his  readers 
to  declare  themselves  “  well-wishers  of  the  British  Empire ,  and 
consequently  enemies  to  slavery ,”  and  reminding  -them  that  “  no 
country  can  be  called  free  where  there  is  one  Slave.”  7  A  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  published  “at  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Negroes  in  Boston,”  in  order  that  a  copy  might  be 
sent  to  each  town  of  the  Province  with  a  view  to  the  instruction 
of  the  representatives  in  the  General  Court.8  The  new  edition 
was  dedicated  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  and  was  pre- 

1  Samuel  Webster,  Earnest  Address  to  my  Country  on  Slavery ,  extract 
in  Coffin,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury,  338.  Cf  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  General  Court  by  Samuel  Webster,  D.D.,  of  Salisbury,  May  28, 
1777.  PP-  22,  37-38. 

2  A  British  Bostonian,  Oration  on  the  Beauties  of  Liberty,  Third  Edition 
(1773),  Title-page.  Remarks  on  the  Africans,  pp.  73—75. 

8  Ibid.,  75;  Article  signed  “Conscience,”  76-78. 

4  Ibid.,  75. 

6  Swan,  Dissuasion  from  the  Slave-Trade  ( r  77— )»  Dedication,  vi. 

8  Ibid.,  Preface,  ix;  Dedication,  vi. 

7  Ibid.,  viii. 

8  Ibid.  (1773),  Preface,  ix-x. 
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sented  to  them  at  the  same  time  with  a  petition  from  the 
negroes.1 

In  Pennsylvania  the  awakening  was  probably  as  general  as 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  neighboring  colonies  shared  in  the 
movement  to  some  degree.  Da  Benjamin  Rush 

58.  Rush’s  # 

Address  on  apologizes  for  his  Address  on  Slavery ,  in  1 773 »  bs- 
slavery.  cause  so  much  has  already  been  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,2  and  writes  to  Granville  Sharp,  the  same  year,  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  colonies.  “  Anthony  Benezet,”  he  says,  “  stood  alone  a 
few  years  ago,  in  opposing  negro  slavery  in  Philadelphia ;  and 
now  three-fourths  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  cry 
cut  against  it.”3 

Even  South  Carolina,  always  the  stronghold  of  slavery,  is  at 
last  affected.  Henry  Laurens  feels  in  1776  that  those  who  have 
refused  liberty  to  others  can  hardly  hope  for  the  secu- 
ofH^nry"  rity  of  their  own;  he  believes  that  the  prejudices  of 
Laurens.  former  days  are  giving  way,  and  hopes  that  the  time 
for  a  general  manumission  is  at  hand.  “  You  know,  my  dear 
son,”  he  writes,  in  1776,  “I  abhor  slavery.  I  was  born  in  a 
country  where  slavery  had  been  established  by  British  kings 
and  parliaments,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  that  country  ages 
before  my  existence.  I  nevertheless  disliked  it.  In  former 
days  there  was  no  combating  the  prejudices  of  men  supported 
by  interest;  the  day  I  hope  is  approaching  when,  from  princi¬ 
ples  of  gratitude  as  well  as  justice,  every  man  will  strive  to  be 
foremost  in  showing  his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  golden 
rule.  ...  I  am  devising  means  for  manumitting  many  of  them, 
and  for  cutting  off  the  entail  of  slavery.  ...  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  dare  trust  in  Providence  for  defence  and  security  of 
their  own  liberty  while  they  enslave  and  wish  to  continue  in 
slavery  thousands  who  are  as  well  entitled  to  freedom  as  them¬ 
selves.”4  The  issue  indeed  could  not  be  evaded.  The  charge 


1  A  British  Bostonian,  Oration  on  the  Beauties  of  Liberty,  78. 

2  Rush,  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Settlements ,  on  the 
Slavery  of  the  Negroes  in  America ,  i. 

3  Stuart,  Memoir  of  Granville  Sharp ,  21.  See  also  Letters  from  Frank¬ 
lin  to  Dean  Woodward  (April  10,  1773)  and  Anthony  Benezet  (1772-1773), 
in  Franklin,  Complete  Works,  IV,  507-508,  V,  128,200;  see  also  Nisbet, 
Slavery  not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  i. 

4  Laurens,  A  South  Carolina  Protest  against  Slavery ,  20-21.  See  also 
a  letter  from  Laurens  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XVI,  381. 
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of  inconsistency,  made  by  the  loyalists  in  derision 1  and  by  the 
patriots  in  earnest  appeals  for  reform,2  was  one  which  must  be 
fairly  faced.  On  the  ground  which  the  colonists  had  taken, 
slavery  could  not  be  justified;  and  there  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  been  hardly  an  attempt  to  justify  it. 

In  a  forensic  disputation  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  Harvard  College  in  July,  1773,  the 
anti-slavery  advocate  takes  his  stand  on  the  natural 

.  .  ....  -  60.  Forensic 

rights  of  man  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  his  dispute  at 
audience  is  with  him  on  that  ground.  He  is  aston-  Harv“d- 
ished  “  that  in  this  enlightened  age  and  land,  where  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  and  civil  Liberty,  and  consequently  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind  are  so  generally  understood,  the  case  of  these 
unhappy  Africans  should  gain  no  more  attention ;  —  that  those, 
who  are  so  readily  disposed  to  urge  the  principles  of  natural 
equality  in  defence  of  their  own  Liberties  should,  with  so  little 
reluctance,  continue  to  exert  a  power,  by  the  operation  of  which 
they  are  so  flagrantly  contradicted.”  3  His  opponent,  with  an 
apologetic  air,  entreats  that  even  the  feelings  of  humanity  may 
be  suspended  while  we  calmly  attend  to  the  voice  of  reason. 
He  joins  in  the  “benevolent  wish”  that  the  Africans,  whom  he 
too  is  willing  to  call  his  brethren,  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty  equally  with  the  European  races,  but  takes  his  stand  on 
the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  arguing  that  the  subordination 
of  some  is  a  necessary  condition  of  society,  and  that  the  negroes 
are  better  off  in  a  state  of  limited  subjection  in  America  than 
they  would  be  in  a  state  of  freedom  in  Africa.4  As  the  advocate 
of  the  natural  right  to  liberty  now  leaves  his  original  position  to 
contend  with  his  opponent  on  this  ground,6  the  latter  is  able  to 
close  the  argument  by  remarking  that  his  principle  has  been 
admitted,  and  he  leaves  the  audience  to  judge  of  the  facts.6 
The  rights  of  man  are  thus  neatly  shifted  into  the  background, 
but  they  are  evidently  an  important  feature  in  the  thought  of 
the  time. 

1  Quotations  in  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts ,  145. 

2  Ibid.,  1 44-1 47,  176;  Extract  from  The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle ,  Nov. 
21,  1768,  in  The  Anti-Slavery  Examiner ,  1838,  No.  5,  p.  27. 

8  A  Forensic  Dispute  on  the  Legality  of  Enslaving  the  Africans ,  4. 

4  Ibid.,  7-16,  23-31. 

6  Ibid.,  31-48. 

6  Ibid.,  48. 
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The  idea  of  mutual  benefit  and  especially  of  the  advantage 
to  the  negro  from  contact  with  Christian  civilization  was  a 
61.  Anti-  favorite  pro-slavery  argument  and  a  favorite  object 
mu-U  °f  attack  by  the  opposite  party.1  It  was  now  more 
tuai  benefit,  vigorously  dealt  with  than  in  earlier  days.  Dr. 
Rush,  in  his  Address  on  Slavery ,  compares  the  argument  from 
the  evangelizing  of  the  negro  to  the  justification  of  highway 
robbery  on  the  ground  that  part  of  the  money  acquired  is  to 
be  devoted  to  some  religious  use.2  He  declares  also  that  the 
masters  are  opposed  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes, 
and  that  they  set  them  an  example  which  is  not  likely  to 
prejudice  them  in  favor  of  Christianity.3  But  whatever  the 
very  doubtful  benefit  which  the  negroes  may  receive  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  importation,  whatever  the  motive  of  “  those 
philanthropists  who  engage  in  the  traffic  ” 4  and  the  attitude 
with  regard  to  their  material  and  moral  welfare  of  those  who 
keep  them  as  slaves,  the  injustice  of  the  system  is  now  regarded 
as  the  main  point.  “  By  the  greatest  humanity  we  can  show 
them,”  says  Dr.  Rush,  in  words  which  mark  the  advance  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  within  the  century,  “  we  only  lessen,  but 
do  not  remove  the  crime,  for  the  injustice  of  it  continues  the 
same.  .  .  .  All  the  money  you  save,  or  acquire  by  their  labour 
is  stolen  from  them ;  and  ...  be  assured  that  your  crime 
stands  registered  in  the  court  of  Heaven  as  a  breach  of  the 
eighth  commandment.”  5  Thomas  Jefferson  indulges  in  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  reciprocal  rights, 
suggesting  to  the  slave-holder  the  question  “  whether  the  re¬ 
ligious  precepts  against  the  violation  of  property  were  not 
framed  for  him  as  well  as  his  slave?  And  whether  the  slave 

A  Among  the  earlier  discussions  of  this  point  are  those  of  A  Native  of 
America,  in  Hepburn,  American  Defence  of  the  Christian  Golden  Rule , 
27-30;  The  Athenian  Oracle ,  4;  Appleton,  Considerations  on  Slavery,  9; 
Woolman,  Works .  I,  57-  58.  The  most  important  discussions  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  period  are  A  Forensic  .Dispute,  23-48;  [Franklin],  Essay  on  the 
Slave-Trade,  7-12;  Rush,  Address  on  Slavery ,  15-20. 

2  Ibid.,  16. 

8  Ibid.,  17.  See  also  [Franklin1,  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  9-10.  Dr. 
Rush  lost  part  of  his  medical  practice  for  a  time  by  accepting  a  pew  in  a 
negro  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  erection  of  which  he  had  been  inter¬ 
ested.  The  Anti-Slavery  Record,  II,  15 1;  Letter  of  Dr.  Rush  to  John 
Nicholson  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  VI,  113. 

4  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  7.  6  Rush,  Address  on  Slavery,  19-21. 
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may  not  as  justifiably  take  a  little  from  one  who  has  taken  all 
from  him,  as  he  would  slay  one  who  would  slay  him?”1 

The  fundamental  connection  between  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  is  another  favorite  anti-slavery  argument,  especially,  as 
was  natural,  in  the  commercial  colonies.  The  Rev.  6a.  Connec- 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  makes  ^^dthe 
this  argument  a  prominent  feature  of  his  Dialogue  slave-trade. 
concerning  the  Slavery  of  the  Africans  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Second  Continental  Congress  in  1776.  After  premising 
that  the  slave-trade  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  unjustifi¬ 
able,  he  argues  that  slave-holding  is  equally  so,  and  that  it  is 
inconsistent  to  admit  one  wrong  and  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to 
it,  while  continuing  the  other.2 

Arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  which  were  very  prom¬ 
inent  during  the  earlier  period,  now  assume  a  subordinate 
position.  Dr.  Rush,  though  claiming  that  the  Old  63.  scriptural 
Testament  does  not  necessarily  sanction  slavery  and  are«ments- 
that  the  New  is  directly  opposed  to  it,  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
“  If  it  could  be  proved  that  no  testimony  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible  against  a  practice  so  pregnant  with  evils  of  the  most 
destructive  tendency  to  society,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  over¬ 
throw  its  divine  Original.”  3  On  the  whole,  more  emphasis  is 
now  laid  on  the  inconsistency  of  slavery  with  the  general  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  less  on  individual  texts  and  precedents. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  was 
intimately  associated  with  that  of  natural  equality,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  confutation  of  argu-  64.  Natural 
ments  based  on  physical  distinctions.  This  subject,  etiuaht>r- 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  proved  to  be  too  much  for  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  philosophy.4  In  more  northern  latitudes,  where  the  polit¬ 
ical  situation  was  less  critical,  or  where  the  negroes  were  living 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  consistency  was  less  difficult; 
physical  distinctions  were  even  treated  with  derision,  after  the 
manner  of  Montesquieu.6  In  this  era  of  the  advancement  of 

1  Jefferson,  Writings ,  VIII,  385. 

2  Hopkins,  Dialogue  concerning  the  Slavery  of  the  Africans ,  in  Hopkins, 
Works ,  II,  556-562. 

8  Rush,  Address  on  Slavery ,  9. 

4  See  above,  §  50.  Jefferson,  Writings,  VIII,  380-386. 

6  Otis,  Rights  of  British  Colonies,  43-44;  [Franklin],  parody  of  Shylock, 
in  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  5. 
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science,  too,  the  color  of  the  African  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  effect  of  a  tropical  sun,  —  as  not  a  curse  but  a 
blessing;1  and  thus  the  favorite  pro-slavery  argument  from  the 
“  curse  of  Canaan  ”  fell  to  the  ground.  In  the  same  way  the 
mental  and  moral  deficiencies  of  the  negro  were  considered  to 
be  merely  the  effects  of  slavery.  The  condition  of  the  African 
in  his  native  land  was  sometimes  regarded  as  one  of  ideal 
innocence  and  happiness,  like  that  of  Adam  and  Eve  before 
the  Fall,  and  the  debasing  influence  of  slavery  was  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  change.  “  Slavery,”  says  Dr.  Rush,  “  is  so  foreign 
to  the  human  mind,  that  the  moral  faculties,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  understanding  are  debased,  and  rendered  torpid  by  it.  All 
the  vices  which  are  charged  upon  the  Negroes  in  the  southern 
colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  such  as  Idleness,  Treachery,  Theft, 
and  the  like,  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  slavery,  and  serve  as 
an  argument  to  prove  that  they  were  not  intended,  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  it.”  2  Thus  the  very  facts  which  had  been  used  against 
emancipation  were  now  turned  against  slavery  itself.  But 
more  effective  than  the  picture  of  the  innocent  joys  of  the 
primitive  African  was  the  work  of  Anthony  Benezet.3 * * * * 8  His 
timely  philanthropy  proved,  better  than  any  a  priori  reason¬ 
ing,  not  original  equality,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  negro  for  improvement  and  the  possibility 
of  his  becoming  a  useful  citizen  in  a  free  country.  If  slavery 
was  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the 
enslaved  blacks,  it  was  at  least  proved  that  their  ignorance  and 
vice  could  be  remedied,  like  that  of  other  human  beings,  by 
suitable  education  and  training,  and  that  the  same  incentives 
to  industry  and  virtue  could  be  applied. 

1  A  Forensic  Dispute  at  Harvard ,  5  ;  Rush,  Address  on  Slavery,  4. 

2  Ibid.,  2-3.  See  also  Appleton,  Considerations  on  Slavery,  9.  The 

writers  of  a  century  before  had  labored  to  prove  that  the  negro  as  a  human 

being  had  a  right  to  salvation  through  the  Gospel  and  to  religious  instruction 

with  a  view  to  that  end.  The  humanity  of  the  negro  now  meant  a  right  to 

personal  liberty  and  to  happiness  now  and  here,  not  merely  hereafter.  For 

the  earlier  view,  see  Morgan  Godwyn,  The  Negro's  and  Indians  Advocate , 
9,  68-72;  Tryon,  Advice  to  Planters,  90,  109-116,  214,  220;  and  among  the 
colonists  John  Eliot  and  Cotton  Mather,  Cf.  §  10,  above. 

8  See  §§  27,  190.  A  further  argument  was  the  literary  prowess  of  Phyllis 
Wheatley,  a  negro  poetess,  whose  productions  may  at  least  be  said  to  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  her  white  contemporaries.  She  is  referred  to  in 
Rush,  Address  on  Slave-Keeping,  2,  note.  Cf.  §  190,  below. 
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The  moral  effects  of  slavery  were  regarded  as  among  the 
strongest  arguments  against  an  institution  under  which  such 
conditions  were  produced  among  the  oppressed.  6j  Moral 
The  effects  upon  the  oppressor  were  also  touched  areumen‘s- 
upon,  if  not  with  the  scathing  satire  of  Hepburn  and  Lay,  yet 
with  no  less  earnestness  of  feeling  than  theirs.  These  effects 
are  painted  by  no  one  more  vividly  than  by  Jefferson:  “  There 
must  doubtless  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of  our 
people  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery  among  us.  The 
whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it.  .  .  . 
The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and 
morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.”1  The  effect  of 
slavery  upon  the  condition  of  the  laboring  whites  was  another 
subject  for  comment.2 

The  first  to  discuss  the  slavery  question  from  a  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint  was  probably  Benjamin  Franklin;  and  his 
observations,  which  had  considerable  influence  both  66.  Economic 
at  home  and  abroad,  were  followed  by  more  extended  arguments- 
arguments  along  the  same  lines.  Franklin  remarked  the  com¬ 
parative  dearness  of  slave-labor,  which  must  handicap  the 
colonies  in  competing  under  that  system  with  British  manufac¬ 
turers.  He  considered  that  the  economic  disadvantages  were 
met  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  slaves  could  be  held  at 
will  while  the  free  laborer  was  likely  to  leave  his  master  and 
set  up  for  himself,  but  he  regarded  slavery  as  retarding  the 
increase  of  population  and  industry  in  the  colonies.3  The 
depreciation  of  lands  in  the  slave  States,  the  decline  of  industry, 
and  the  blighting  effects  of  slavery  upon  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  subjects  of  comment  among  the  Virginian  writers.4  The 

1  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia,  in  Jefferson,  Writings,  VIII,  403.  See 
also  Franklin,  Observations  concerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind,  Works,  II, 
228-229,  and  [Franklin],  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade ,  7-10. 

2  Franklin,  Works,  II,  228;  Hopkins,  Dialogue  concerning  Slavery, 
Works,  II,  559,  note. 

3  See  above,  §  54.  Franklin,  Observations  concerning  the  Increase  of 
Mankind,  Works,  II,  226-229. 

4  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry ,  I,  1 14 ;  Lee's  Add.,  in  Views  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Slavery  taken  a  Century  Ago,  109;  Jefferson,  Writings,  VIII,  404. 
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problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  already  presenting  itself, 
and  Dr.  Rush  and  Dr.  Hopkins  noted  the  advantages  of  small 
farms  owned  by  the  cultivators  and  of  a  system  of  free  labor 
under  which  the  general  productiveness  would  be  greater  and 
the  distribution  more  nearly  equal.  The  country  would  thus, 
it  was  thought,  be  filled  with  virtuous,  happy  families  instead 
of  comparatively  few,  “  many  of  which  are  a  burden  to  the 
earth,  and  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.”1 

Franklin  doubted  the  necessity  and  even  the  advantage  of 
applying  slave  labor  to  the  production  of  sugar.2  Dr.  Rush, 
though  he  advocates  free  labor  on  economic  grounds,  refuses 
to  regard  the  question  as  purely  economic.  “  No  manufac¬ 
tory,”  he  says,  “  can  ever  be  of  consequence  enough  to  society, 
to  admit  the  least  violation  of  the  Laws  of  justice  or  human¬ 
ity.”  3  Dr.  Hopkins  solves  the  difficulty  by  declaring  that  the 
regions  in  which  only  the  blacks  can  labor  should  be  left  to 
their  possession.  “  The  whites,”  he  says,  “  should  abandon  the 
places  where  they  cannot  live  unless  it  be  on  the  blood  of  others 
as  good  as  themselves,  and  renounce  the  business  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  exercise  of  so  much  unrighteousness  and  cruelty. 
If  the  blacks  only  can  labor  there,  the  lands  are  theirs  by  right, 
and  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  possess  them  as  free  men,  and 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labour.”  4 * 

As  the  political  situation  became  more  complicated,  the 
political  aspect  of  the  slavery  question  became  correspondingly 
67.  Political  important.  To  other  colonies  besides  South  Carolina 
arguments.  siavery  was  now  a  terror.  Even  New  York  had  felt 
the  foe  at  her  heart,  and  her  experience  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Southern  colonies  was  used  to  point  a  moral.6  The  philosophy 
of  the  day  emphasized  free  principles  of  government  as  well  as 
individual  liberty,  and  slavery  was  looked  upon  as  a  menace  to 
the  free  institutions  so  highly  prized.  “  The  plant  of  liberty 
is  of  so  tender  a  Nature,”  says  Dr.  Rush,  “  that  it  cannot  thrive 

1  Hopkins ,  Dialogue  concerning  Slavery,  Works,  II,  559,  note. 

3  [Franklin],  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  12-13. 

8  Rush,  Address  upon  Slave-Keeping,  5. 

4  Hopkins,  Dialogue  concerning  Slavery ,  Works,  II,  559,  note. 

6  Appleton,  Considerations  on  Slavery ,  13.  See  also  the  article  by  “  Con¬ 
science,”  in  A  British  Bostonian,  Oration  on  the  Beauties  of  Liberty, 

Appendix.  For  the  practical  effects  of  this  feeling,  see  Pennsylvania, 
Statutes  at  Large  (1896),  II,  433. 
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long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  slavery.” 1  This  point  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  representative  writers  from  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  one  is  more  eloquent  on  the  subject  than  Thomas 
Jefferson.  “And  with  what  execration  should  the  statesman 
be  loaded,”  he  says,  “who,  permitting  one  half  the  citizens  thus 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into 
despots  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  amor  patrice  of  the  other.  For  if  a  slave  can 
have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  preference 
to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labor  for  another.  .  .  . 
And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  when  we 
have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?  That 
they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath?  Indeed  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just.”  2 

The  anti-slavery  conscience  at  this  time  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  critical  situation  of  the  colonies.  “  Remember  that 
national  crimes  require  national  punishments,”  says  6g  Effect  o{ 
Dr.  Rush,  in  1773.  “This  evil  .  .  .  cannot  pass  thepouticai 
with  impunity,  unless  God  shall  cease  to  be  just  or  cnsis' 
merciful.”3  In  the  New  England  colonies,  as  was  natural,  the 
belief  that  slavery  was  “  a  God-provoking  and  wrath-procuring 
sin  ”  4  was  emphatically  expressed.  It  seemed  that  the  situation 
of  the  colonists  had  been  specially  designed  to  make  clear  to 
them  the  crime  of  which  they  were  guilty.5 * * 8  “God  gave  us  lib¬ 
erty,  and  we  have  enslaved  our  fellow-men,”  says  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Niles,  in  a  sermon  on  Liberty  preached  at  Newbury,  Massa- 

1  Rush,  Address  on  Slavery ,  28. 

2  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia ,  Writings ,  VIII,  403-404.  See  also  Lee's 
Add.,  in  Views  of  American  Slavery  taken  a  Century  Ago,  109;  Hopkins, 

Dialogue  concerning  Slavery,  Works,  II,  559,  note;  Rush,  Address  on 

Slavery,  27-28. 

8  Ibid.,  30. 

*  Coffin,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury,  339.  Extract  from  an  Essay 

by  B.  Colman,  in  The  Essex  Journal,  July  20,  1774. 

8  Coffin,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury,  340-346;  Hopkins,  Dialogue 
concerning  Slavery,  Works ,  II,  549-588.  “  Fifty  years,”  says  Belinda,  an 
African  slave,  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  February, 
1782,  “her  faithful  hands  have  been  compelled  to  ignoble  servitude  for  the 
benefit  of  an  Isaac  Royall,  until,  as  if  nations  must  be  agitated,  and  the 
world  convulsed,  for  the  preservation  of  that  freedom,  which  the  Almighty 
Father  intended  for  all  the  human  race,  the  present  war  commenced.”  Pe¬ 
tition  of  an  Afiican  slave ,  in  The  American  Museum,  I,  463-465. 
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chusetts,  in  1774.  “  May  we  not  fear  that  the  law  of  retaliation 

is  about  to  be  executed  on  us?  .  .  .  What  reason  can  we  urge 
why  our  oppression  shall  not  be  repaid  in  kind?  .  .  .  Would 
we  enjoy  liberty?  Then  we  must  grant  it  to  others.  For 
shame,  let  us  either  cease  to  enslave  our  fellow-men,  or  else  let 
us  cease  to  complain  of  those  that  would  enslave  us.  Let  us 
either  wash  our  hands  from  blood,  or  never  hope  to  escape  the 
avenger.”  1 

From  the  same  point  of  view,  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  divine  visitation  upon  the  city  for  having  been, 
as  it  was  said,  the  first  slave-port.2  The  early  successes  of  the 
war  were  looked  upon  as  a  reward  for  the  non-importation 
resolutions  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.3  Like  the 
feeling  among  the  abolitionists  during  the  Civil  War  was  the 
belief  that  nothing  short  of  general  emancipation  could  appease 
an  angry  God  and  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.4 *  This 
idea  is  a  prominent  motive  in  the  most  important  anti-slavery 
effort  of  the  period,  Hopkins’s  Dialogue  concerning  the  Slavery 
of  the  Africans  (1776),  which  urges  upon  the  Second  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  measures  for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  influence  of  some  of  the  clergy  was  probably 
effective  in  securing  individual  manumissions.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Niles’s  sermon  on  Liberty  induced  one  of  his  hearers  to 
free  his  slave  on  the  following  day,6  and  private  manumissions 
become  common  at  this  time,  particularly  in  New  England.6 

After  the  successful  issue  of  the  war  the  stimulus  to  emanci¬ 
pation  was  removed.  As  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law 
for  all  white  men  was  no  longer  in  contention,  the  feeling  for 

1  Niles,  Two  Discourses  on  Liberty ,  I,  37-38.  An  extract  is  given  in 
Coffin,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury,  340.  See  also  an  extract  from 
The  Norwich  Packet ,  July  7,  1774,  in  Steiuer,  History  of  Slavery  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  IV,  22-23. 

2  Colman,  in  Coffin,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury,  342. 

8  Ibid.,  343;  Hopkins,  Dialogue  concerning  Slavery,  Works ,  II,  587. 

4  Ibid.,  II,  550-552,  572,  584-588. 

6  Coffin,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Newbury,  340. 

6  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  417.  Another  sermon  against  slavery  was 
preached  in  1774,  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  before  the  Corporation  and 
Freemen,  by  Rev.  Levi  Hart.  Steiner,  History  of  Slavery  in  Connecticut, 
28.  An  interesting  case  of  manumission  is  that  of  Newport  Gardner. 
Park,  Memoir  of  S.  Hopkins,  155.  See  also  Steiner,  History  of  Slavery 
in  Connecticut,  22-23,  68. 
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the  common  rights  of  all  men  became  less  intense.1  There  were 
still,  however,  some  whose  sense  of  moral  obligation  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  who  felt  keenly  the  inconsistency  ^  Senti_ 
of  the  American  position.  A  clergyman  had  been  j£*n^er 
the  leading  expositor  of  the  principles  of  1776,  a  “A Farmer's" 
lawyer  had  uttered  the  words  which  marked  the  Addres3’ 
opening  of  the  contest,  and  “A  Farmer”  interprets  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  its  close.  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Rulers  of  America , 
published  in  1783,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  John 
Dickinson,  and  the  words  come  with  better  grace  from  one 
who  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  the  constitutional  struggle 
for  liberty,  who  had  entered  with  reluctance  upon  the  contest 
for  independence,  and  when  that  contest  became  inevitable 
served  his  country  faithfully  in  field  and  council.2  It  was  the 
claims  of  universal  liberty,  he  reminds  his  readers,  that  were 
asserted  in  justification  of  the  war.  Now  is  the  time  to  prove 
that  America  was  sincere  in  her  professions.  “  Ye  rulers  of 
America  beware !  ”  he  says.  “  Let  it  appear  to  future  ages, 
from  the  records  of  this  day,  that  you  not  only  professed  to 
be  advocates  for  freedom,  but  really  were  inspired  by  the  love 
of  mankind,  and  wished  to  secure  the  invaluable  blessing  to 
all ;  that,  as  you  disdained  to  submit  to  the  unlimited  control  of 
others,  you  equally  abhorred  the  crying  crime  of  holding  your 
fellow  men,  as  much  entitled  to  freedom  as  yourselves,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  your  undisputed  will  and  pleasure.”  3 

The  treatment  of  the  colonies  by  the  British  government, 
which  had  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  revolution,  he 
thinks  “  is  no  more  to  be  equalled,  with  ours  to  the  negroes, 
than  a  barley  corn  is  to  the  globe  we  inhabit”;  and  the  attitude 
of  America  toward  Great  Britain  he  compares  to  that  of  “  an 
atrocious  pirate,  setting  in  all  the  solemn  pomp  of  a  judge, 
passing  sentence  of  death  on  a  petty  thief.”4  In  a  series  of 
parallels  he  compares  the  two  cases,  quoting  the  declarations 
of  the  American  Congress  in  one  column  and  in  the  opposite 
column  adapting  them  to  the  case  of  the  negroes.6  No  words 
could  have  been  more  forcible  than  those  of  the  Revolutionary 

1  Luther  Martin,  Address  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  on  the  Federal 
Convention ,  in  F.  Moore,  American  Eloquence,  I,  391. 

2  Stills,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Dickinson. 

8  A  Farmer,  Serious  Address  to  the  Rulers  of  America,  7. 

4  Ibid.,  7-8.  6  Ibid,  8-1$. 
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documents  now  turned  against  their  authors.  There  was  little 
need  for  comment  The  statement  of  the  self-evident  truths 
proclaimed  as  the  principles  of  the  infant  nation  as  its  justifica¬ 
tion  in  taking  arms  left  only  two  courses :  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  or  a  retreat  from  the  principles  on  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  founded.  The  words  of  “A  Farmer”  made  the 
situation  perfectly  clear,  and  his  pamphlet  had  a  wide  circulation.1 

The  movement  toward  emancipation  by  law  had  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  this  period.  The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  as  early 
70.  Begin-  as  1 768  called  for  the  emancipation  of  post-nati  or 
nings  of  even  of  the  whole  race.2  Dr.  Rush,  in  1773,  urged 

tion  by  law.  that  petitions  against  the  slave-trade  be  sent  to  King 
and  Parliament,  and  that  slave-traders  be  shunned  as  the  great¬ 
est  enemies  of  their  country;  also  that  the  young  blacks  be 
fitted  to  support  themselves,  and  that  laws  be  made  “  to  limit 
the  time  of  their  servitude  and  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  free-born  British  subjects,”  suggesting,  however,  that  the 
infirm  and  vicious  remain  the  property  of  those  with  whom  they 
became  so.3  The  Revolutionists,  as  their  new  government  took 
shape,  naturally  looked  to  it  for  action,  and,  as  naturally,  the 
tendency  was  toward  State  rather  than  national  action.  Rev. 
William  Gordon,  in  1 776,  published  plans  for  gradual  abolition  by 
State  legislation,  limiting  servitude  to  a  brief  term  of  years,  re¬ 
garding  the  descendants  of  Africans  born  within  the  State  as  free¬ 
born,  and  placing  them  wholly  at  their  own  disposal  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.4  The  development  of  these  ideas  to  a  practical  out¬ 
come  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  States  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  Line  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

National  action  was  more  difficult.  It  went  no  further  than  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  1776,  which  was  accomplished 
71  Efrons  c°-°Perati°n  °f  the  State  legislatures.5  Two 

for  national  of  the  strongest  anti-slavery  documents  of  the  time, 
however,  were  expressly  directed  toward  emancipa¬ 
tion  by  national  act,  and  their  attitude  deserves  attention. 


1  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  which  belonged  to  George  Washington’s 
library,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

2  Extract  from  The  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  for  Nov.  21,  1768,  in  The 
Anti-Slavery  Examiner ,  No.  5,  p.  27. 

8  Rush,  Address  on  Slavery,  19-20. 

4  Letter  of  Dr.  William  Gordon,  quoted  in  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts ,  176-177.  6  See  below,  §  82. 
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72.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  obsta¬ 
cles  to  eman¬ 
cipation. 
Hopkins’s 
Dialogue. 


The  obstacles  to  universal  emancipation,  says  “  A  Farmer,” 
are  of  our  own  creating.  “  Must  the  innocent  continue  to  suf¬ 
fer,”  he  asks,  “  because  we  have  involved  ourselves 
in  difficulties?”1  These  obstacles  are  discussed 
in  detail  by  Dr.  Hopkins  in  his  Dialogue  concern¬ 
ing  the  Slavery  of  the  Africans.  The  chief  points 
considered  are  the  question  of  property  rights,  the 
problem  of  the  free  blacks,  and  the  special  difficulties  involved 
in  taking  so  momentous  a  step  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers 
which  already  surrounded  the  infant  republic.  To  the  claims 
of  property  rights  he  refuses  the  least  regard.  “  Must  they  be 
forever  deprived  of  their  right,  which  is  worth  more  to  them 
than  all  you  possess,”  he  asks,  “  because  you  have  been  so 
foolish  and  wicked  as  to  buy  them.  .  .  .  He  who  refuses  to  free 
his  negroes,  that  he  may  save  his  money  and  lay  it  up  for  his 
children,  and  retains  his  slaves  for  them  to  tyrannize  over,  leaves 
them  but  a  miserable  inheritance  —  infinitely  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing.”  2  He  presents  a  dilemma  to  the  effect  that  the  slaves  have 
already  more  than  paid  for  themselves  and  therefore  have  a 
better  right  to  a  part  of  the  estate  than  the  children  have;  or 
else  they  are  hardly  worth  keeping,  and  in  that  case  may  easily 
be  parted  with.  The  problem  of  the  free  blacks  was  met  with 
equally  relentless  logic.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  justification  of 
slavery  that  the  manumitted  blacks  would  be  worse  off  than 
ever  and  would  have  to  be  maintained,  it  would  follow,  he 
argues,  that  all  vicious  and  helpless  persons  should  be  enslaved. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  he  believes  will  be  found  in  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  the  same  laws  and  restraints  with  other  freemen, 
in  helping  those  who  need  help,  supporting  the  helpless,  and 
giving  reasonable  wages  to  those  who  earn  them.  To  the  plea 
that  the  times  are  not  convenient  he  replies  that  the  times  make 
it  a  necessity.  Only  thus,  he  thinks,  can  the  nation  avoid  the 
judgment  of  God  and  gain  his  favor.  Moreover,  as  slaves  are 
now  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  lack  of  business  during  the 
war,  they  can  be  more  readily  dispensed  with ;  and  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  he  adds,  whether  those  who  make  this  objection  to 
freeing  their  slaves  without  delay  would  free  them  if  the  times 


1  A  Farmer,  Serious  Address,  17. 

2  Hopkins,  Dialogue  concerning  Slavery,  Works,  II,  576. 
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should  change  and  slave-labor  become  more  profitable.1  Time 
was  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  forebodings.  The  revival  of  the 
slave-trade  with  that  of  other  business  after  the  war  showed  that 
self-interest  was  stronger  than  sentiment,  and  fastened  the 
institution  upon  the  country  more  firmly  than  ever. 

A  Farmer’s  Serious  Address  to  the  Rulers  of  America,  though 
no  less  bold  than  Hopkins’s  Dialogue,  has  the  more  gloomy 
73.  Appeal  of  tone  of  one  who  sees  the  great  opportunity  passing 
“A Fanner.”  ancj  great  work  still  undone.  The  author  regrets 
that  recommendations  were  not  made  to  the  State  legislatures, 
in  1776,  that  no  blacks  imported  and  none  born  in  America 
after  that  date  should  be  held  as  slaves.2  For  nearly  ten  years, 
he  says,  restraints  on  legislation  have  been  removed  and  the 
country  has  been  free  to  act,  and  still  nothing  has  been  done,  a 
gloomy  presage  for  America.3  At  the  time  he  wrote,  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania  had  provided  for  emancipation,  but  the  action 
of  individual  States  gives  him  little  satisfaction.  “  When  a  griev¬ 
ance  is  general,”  he  says,  in  words  which  mark  him  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  Charles  Sumner,  “  it  is  but 
trifling  to  employ  partial  means;  it  is  like  attempting  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  great  tree  by  nibbling  at  its  branches.  It  is  only  the 
supreme  power,  which  pervades  the  whole,  that  can  take  it  up 
by  the  roots.”4  He  therefore  makes  an  urgent  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gress,  as  the  head  of  the  new  republic,  to  put  into  practice  the 
principles  that  they  professed  in  the  days  of  their  own  oppres¬ 
sion.  “  If  neither  the  voice  of  justice ,”  he  writes,  in  paraphrase 
of  the  words  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  in  1774,  “the 
dictates  of  humanity,  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  impartial  liberty  now  in  your  power,  the  good  of  your 
country,  nor  the  fear  of  an  avenging  God,  can  restrain  your 
hand  from  this  impious  practice  of  holding  your  fellow-men  in 
slavery  ;  making  traffick  of  .  .  .  your  brethren  possessed  of  im¬ 
mortal  souls  equal  with  yourselves ;  then  let  justice,  humanity, 
advocates  for  liberty,  and  the  sacred  name  of  Christians ,  cease 
to  be  the  boast  of  American  rulers!'  5 

1  Hopkins,  Dialogue  concerning  Slavery ,  Works,  II,  576-577,  580-584. 

2  A  Farmer,  Serious  Address,  17-18. 

8  Ibid.,  23-24. 

*  Ibid.,  18-19. 

6  Ibid.,  24. 
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Congress,  even  if  it  had  wished  to  do  so,  was  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  deal  effectively  with  the  slavery  question.  The 
Continental  Congress  with  its  revolutionary  powers  74.  situation 
might  have  accomplished  something;  the  Congress  fal783- 
of  the  Confederation,  under  the  Articles  which  served  as  a  con¬ 
stitution  from  1781  to  1789,  could  not  even  interfere  with  the 
slave-trade  when  it  revived  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
time  for  national  emancipation  had  not  yet  come.  Through¬ 
out  the  country,  however,  the  right  to  personal  liberty  for 
blacks  as  well  as  whites  had  been  at  least  discussed,  and  had 
been  advocated  by  prominent  men.  The  arguments  in  its 
favor  had  developed  very  considerably,  especially  on  the 
economic  and  political  sides,  and  their  force  had  been  greatly 
intensified  by  the  attitude  of  the  colonists  toward  Great  Britain. 
Efforts  for  State  and  national  emancipation  had  begun ;  and 
though  the  principles  of  1 776  had  failed  of  universal  application, 
yet  the  ardent  professions  of  Jefferson,  the  earnest  exhortations 
of  Hopkins,  and  the  solemn  warning  of  Dickinson  were  not 
altogether  without  avail.  “  Slavery,”  says  John  Parrish,  in 
1806,  “  has  become  less  excusable  since  the  Revolution.  The 
rights  of  men  were  then  investigated  and  the  light  was  set 
upon  the  candlestick  that  all  who  were  in  the  house  (the  United 
States)  might  behold  things  in  their  proper  colours.”  1  After 
this  period  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  are  quoted  by  anti-slavery  writers  even  more  often 
than  the  Golden  Rule.  Slavery  is  not  only  regarded  as  unjust, 
impolitic,  and  unchristian.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
and  professions  of  the  republic.  It  is  a  monument  of  hypoc¬ 
risy,  and  disgraces  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.2  The 
next  step  must  be  for  those  who  most  felt  its  injustice  and 
gained  least  from  its  practice  to  use  their  political  power 
toward  its  abolition. 

1  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People ,  40. 

2  J.  Hector  St.  John  de  Cr^vecoeur,  Letters  from  an  American  Farmer , 
1782,  in  The  American  Museu?n,  I,  209-211.  See  also  a  Letter  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Reeves  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  from  Williamsburgh,  North  Carolina, 
March  21,  1782,  on  seeing  a  slave  auction,  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog., 
XXI,  388  f.  Cf.  §  189,  below. 
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CHAPTER  III 

* 

THE  POLITICAL  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 

PERIOD,  1761-1783 


IT  was  not  merely  in  literature  or  in  abstract  theories  that  the 
opposition  to  slavery  showed  itself  during  the  Revolution- 
75.  Practical  ary  period.  The  philosophical  movement  as  well 
aide  of  the  as  religious  had  a  distinctly  practical  side.  Like 

movement,  that  also  it  was  directed  partly  against  importation 
and  partly  against  slavery  as  already  existing.  The  Quakers, 
with  their  scruples  against  magistracy,  had  trusted  to  the  efforts 
of  their  own  organization  and  to  appeals  to  the  individual 
conscience.  The  Revolutionists,  believing  as  they  did  that  gov¬ 
ernment  exists  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  endeavored  to 
make  use  of  its  machinery  in  this  cause ;  and  the  result  was  that 
great  political  agitation  which,  though  it  failed  to  extinguish 
slavery,  made  its  continued  existence  a  question  only  of  time. 
Until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
movement  is  less  conspicuous  than  the  theoretical,  and  the 
events  of  the  period  are  interesting  not  so  much  on  account 
of  any  widespread  or  continuous  progress  in  the  actual  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  African  race  as  because  they  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  and  give  evidence 
of  the  gradual  development  of  anti-slavery  sentiment.  Never¬ 
theless,  important  beginnings  were  made  both  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  African  slave-trade  and  in  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  within  the  States,  and  it  is  these  beginnings  that  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

In  early  colonial  history  there  had  been  hardly  an  attempt  at 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  political  means.  The  only  conspicu- 
76  Early  ous  e^orts  are  the  instructions  of  the  Boston  Town- 
coioniai  Meeting,  May  26,  1701,  to  its  representatives  in  the 

legislation.  ' 

General  Court,  which  were  issued  soon  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Sewall’s  Selling  of  Joseph  ; 1  a  petition,  “  relating  to 


1  See  above,  §  13.  Boston  Town  Records ,  May  26,  1701. 
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the  Enlargement  of  Negroes,”  addressed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  in  1712  by  William  Southby,  who  had  written  against 
slavery  in  1696; 1  and  another  petition,  “  signed  by  many  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Province,  praying  the  Prohibition  of  Negroes,” 
which  appeared  before  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  at  the  same 
time  with  Southby’s  and  led  to  a  bill  imposing  a  prohibitive 
duty.1 2  The  acts  to  limit  or  suppress  importation  which  are 
frequently  found  in  colonial  history  were  generally  prompted 
by  other  than  humanitarian  motives.  In  the  South,  as  has 
been  noticed  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  they  were  due 
to  fear  of  insurrection,3  a  fear  which  appears  occasionally  in  the 
middle  colonies  and  New  England.4  In  the  northern  and 
middle  colonies,  however,  the  motives  were  mainly  economic: 
many  duty  acts,  especially  in  New  York,  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue;  and  some  were  the  result  of  a  preference 
for  white  laborers  and  of  the  feeling  that  slavery  discouraged 
industry  and  prevented  immigration.5  The  New  England  col¬ 
onies  made  some  attempts  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves; 
though  a  system  of  draw-backs,  as  has  been  noticed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  DuBois,  shows  that  there  was  no  intention  of  prohibiting 
the  trade  with  other  colonies.6  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 
colony  which  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
negroes  (June  7,  1712); 7  although  at  the  same  time  that  this 
measure  was  brought  forward,  the  Assembly,  in  response  to 
Southby’s  petition,  announced  that  it  was  of  the  opinion  that 

1  Bettle,  Notices  of  Negro  Slavery,  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.,  I,  387  and 
note  ;  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Pennsylvania,  II,  1x0. 

2  Ibid. 

3  See  above,  §  4. 

4  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  22,  206;  Statutes  at  Large  of 

Pennsylvania ,  Mitchell  and  Flanders,  1896,  II,  433  (June  7, 17x2);  Acts  and 
Resolves  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  I,  698  (Aug.  23,  1712)  ; 
Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V,  516,  534-535  (July  8,  October,  1715). 

6  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  V,  379-380, 
551,  VI,  33-38;  Colonial  Laws  of  New  York  (Albany,  1 896) ,  passim  ;  Doc¬ 
uments  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  Jersey ,  IV,  196,  IX,  345-348 ; 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  ATew  Jersey  Province,  Allinson,  ch. 
494,  p.  3x5  (Nov.  16,  1769)  ;  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay,  l,  631,  698  (Feb.  26,  i7of,  and  Aug.  23,  1712);  DuBois, 
Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  chapter  iii. 

6  Ibid.,  31,  35-36,  and  Appendix  A. 

7  Ibid.,  22,  206 ;  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  II,  433-436. 
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“  it  is  neither  just  nor  convenient  to  set  them  at  Liberty.”1  In 
Virginia  the  policy  began  to  be  restrictive  as  early  as  1710,  and 
although  no  distinct  moral  protest  appeared  before  1772,  suc¬ 
cessive  duties  were  laid  with  obviously  restrictive  intention.2 
The  arraignment  of  the  British  Government  by  Jefferson  in  the 
Proposed  Instructions  to  Delegates  in  1774  and  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  the  similar 
charges  of  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  unanimously 
adopted  June  29,  1776,  and  the  terms  of  the  response  to  Lord 
Dunmore’s  proclamation  freeing  negroes  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  all  indicate  a  belief  that  the  previous  legislation  against 
the  slave-trade  in  Virginia  had  been  influenced  by  moral 
sentiment.3 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  human¬ 
itarian  sentiment  behind  slave-trade  legislation  became  more 
77.  Efforts  conspicuous,  and  there  was  from  that  time  a  close 
tionle?765-  connection  with  the  idea  of  abolition.  It  is  signifi- 
x774-  cant  that  the  movement  toward  the  facilitation  of 
manumission  which  began  in  Virginia  in  1769  was  inaugurated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson.4  The  change  was  especially  marked  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  very  year  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  town 
of  Worcester  instructed  its  representative  “  That  he  should  use 
his  influence  to  obtain  a  law  to  put  an  end  to  that  unchristian  and 
impolitic  practice  of  making  slaves  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
he  give  his  vote  to  none  to  serve  in  his  Majesty’s  Council, 
who  will  use  his  influence  against  such  a  law.”  5  Boston,  the 
following  year  (May  26,  1766),  issued  similar  instructions  with 
a  view  to  “  the  total  abolishing  of  slavery.” 6  The  result  was  a 
bill  (March  13,  1767)  “to  prevent  the  unwarrantable  and 
unusual  Practice  or  Custom  of  inslaving  Mankind  in  this 

1  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  II,  no. 

2  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  13-14. 

8  Jefferson,  Writings,  Taylor  and  Maury,  1853,  I,  135,  23;  Statutes  at 
Large  of  Virginia,  Hening,  IX,  1 12-113;  Force,  American  Archives,  4th 
Series,  III,  1387. 

4  Randall,  Life  of  Jefferson,  I,  58. 

6  Extract  from  The  Boston  News-Letter  of  June  4,  1765,  in  Buckingham, 
Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,  I,  31 ;  also  in  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery 
in  Massachusetts,  I,  124.  Cf.  Resolutions  of  June  14,  1775,  ’n  Lincoln,  His¬ 
tory  of  Worcester,  1 1  o. 

6  Boston  Town  Records,  1758-1769,  p.  183. 
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Province,  and  the  importation  of  Slaves  into  the  same.”  This 
bill  failed  to  pass  beyond  the  third  reading  (March  16);  and 
a  bill  laying  a  duty  on  slaves  which  was  substituted  for  it  failed 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  (March  20).1  The 
Boston  Town-Meeting,  however  (March  16),  on  the  question 
whether  the  town  should  adhere  to  this  clause  in  its  instructions, 
voted  “in  the  Affermative,  Nem.  Con.”  2  In  1771  a  bill  to  pre¬ 
vent  importation  was  passed  (April  24),  but  failed  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Governor.3  Two  years  later,  a  still  more 
vigorous  effort  was  made.  On  this  occasion  the  towns  of 
Salem,4 *  Sandwich,6  Medford,6  and  Leicester7  framed  instructions 
against  the  importation  of  slaves.  Sandwich  and  Leicester  also 
instructed  their  representatives  to  endeavor  to  procure  a  gradual 
emancipation  act,  and  Leicester  proposed  that  all  negro  children 
born  after  a  certain  date  should  be  maintained  by  the  town  or 
province  until  they  became  of  age.8 

At  about  the  same  time  several  petitions  from  negroes  were 
presented  to  the  General  Court  praying  for  emancipation.  One 
of  these  petitions  ventures  only  an  expression  of  the  78.  Negro 
sympathy  of  the  blacks  with  the  struggle  for  liberty  petitlons- 
in  which  the  Legislature  is  engaged,  and  a  gentle  allusion  to  the 
“  great  things  ”  which  they  expect  “  from  men  who  have  made 
such  a  noble  stand  against  the  designs  of  their  fellow-men  to 
enslave  them.”  For  the  rest,  they  urge  the  Legislature  to 
“  have  the  same  grand  object,  .  .  .  civil  and  religious  Liberty ,” 
in  view  in  their  next  session,  and  accompany  their  letter  with  a 

1  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts-Bay ,  1766-1767,  pp.  353,  358,  387,  390,  393,  408-411,  420; 
General  Court  Records,  1765-1767,  p.485;  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents 
relating  to  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  385. 

2  Boston  Town  Records,  1758-1769,  p.  200. 

8  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  1770-1771,  pp.  228,  234,  236, 
240,  242-243;  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  130-132. 

4  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  416-417. 

6  Freeman,  History  of  Cape  Cod,  II,  114. 

6  Swan,  Dissuasion  from  the  Slave-Trade  ( 1 77  3),  x. 

7  Washburn,  Historical  Sketches  of  Leicester,  442-443.  The  instructions 
of  Salem,  Sandwich,  and  Leicester  are  found  also  in  Moore,  Notes  on  Sla¬ 
very  in  Massachusetts,  1 33-1 34. 

8  Washburn,  Leicester ,  443.  A  similar  resolution  was  passed,  Dec.  12, 
1774,  by  the  Town-Meeting  of  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Steiner,  History  of 
Slavery  in  Connecticut ,  30. 
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copy  of  Swan’s  Dissuasion  from  the  Slave-Trade }  Other  peti¬ 
tioners  claim  that  “  they  have  in  comon  with  other  men  a 
natural  right  to  be  free  and  without  molestation  to  injoy  such 
Property  as  thay  may  acquire  by  their  industry.” 1  2  A  petition 
from  Felix  Holbrook  and  others,  June  25,  1773,  prays  that  the 
subscribers  be  freed  from  bondage  and  made  freemen  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  also  that  a  portion  of  the  unimproved  lands 
of  the  province  be  given  them  for  settlement.3  Although  the 
tone  of  these  petitions  varies  considerably,  their  number  and 
opportuneness,  in  connection  with  the  instructions  from  the 
towns,  lead  one  to  suspect  a  guiding  hand  behind  the  scenes, — 
perhaps  that  of  no  less  a  person  than  that  prince  of  wire-pullers, 
Samuel  Adams.  In  fact,  Adams  is  found  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  petitioners,  and  is  evidently  looked 
upon  by  them  as  a  mediator  or  champion.4 

Meanwhile,  in  the  General  Court,  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  the  importation  and  purchase  of  slaves,  though  but 
Bjiis  little  was  attempted  in  the  direction  of  emancipation, 
to  prevent  Two  bills  were  introduced  in  1773,  one  of  which 
importation.  passe(j  councii  anc]  the  other  the  House.5  The 

bill  in  response  to  Felix  Holbrook’s  petition,  originating 
(March  2,  1774)  in  a  committee  of  which  Samuel  Adams  was 
a  member,  passed  both  houses,  but  like  that  of  1771  failed  to 
receive  Governor  Hutchinson’s  approval,  and  a  similar  bill 
passed  in  June  encountered  the  same  fate.6  Governor  Hutchin¬ 
son  probably  regarded  these  measures  as  a  political  movement 

1  This  petition  is  dated  Boston,  April  20,  1773.  It  is  printed  in  “A  Brit¬ 
ish  Bostonian,”  Oration  on  the  Beauties  of  Liberty,  Third  Edition,  Appendix, 
p.  78.  A  negro  petition  had  already  appeared,  January  8.  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  1772-1773,  p.  195. 

2  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents  relating  to  Slavery  in  Massachusetts , 
in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  395-396,  note,  432. 

3  Ibid.,  387-388,  434-435  ;  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts , 
135  ;  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1773-1774,  pp.  85,  94,  104. 
Another  negro  petition  is  that  of  Lancaster  Hill  and  others,  in  1 777.  See 
below,  §  86. 

4  Letter  of  S.  Adams  to  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  Jan.  8,  1774,  in  Moore, 

Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  136;  Appointment  of  Adams  and  Pick¬ 
ering  on  committee,  in  House  Journal,  January  26,  p.  104. 

6  House  Journal,  1 772— 1 773,  pp.  195,  203,  204,  208,  225,  252,  259,  287. 

8  Ibid.,  1773-1 774,  pp-  221,  224.  226,  237,  243  (March  2-8),  and  Ibid., 
1774,  pp.  27,  41  (June  10-16) ;  Gen.  Court  Rec.,  XXX,  248,  264,  322  ;  Moore, 
Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  1 37-1 39. 
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directed  against  the  government,1  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  General  Court  must  have  expected  a  veto,  and  that  if  their 
anti-slavery  sentiment  had  been  sincere  they  would  have  adopted 
measures  against  the  slavery  already  existing.2  On  this  point  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Samuel  Dexter,  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  who  was  active  in  support  of  the  bills.  He  says  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  did  expect  the  veto  of  the  Governor, 
but  wished  nevertheless  to  do  their  duty  so  far  as  they  could.3 
The  objections  to  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  were  doubt¬ 
less  stronger  than  the  opposition  to  the  slavery  already  exist¬ 
ing,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  in  Massachusetts  as  in 
Virginia  it  was  considered  useless  to  attempt  general  emancipa¬ 
tion  so  long  as  importation  remained  unprohibited.  Political 
considerations,  however,  undoubtedly  had  some  weight,  and 
the  suspicions  of  Governor  Hutchinson  were  not  altogether 
unfounded. 

The  efforts  in  New  Jersey  (1773-1774)  and  Delaware  (1775) 
to  prevent  importation  failed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  but  Pennsylvania,  both  persistent  and  skilful  in  her 
policy,  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  prohibitive 
duty  (1761-1773).  Rhode  Island  (1774)  and  Connecticut  (1774), 
the  only  colonies  with  legislative  independence,  were  the  only 
colonies  besides  Pennsylvania  to  succeed  in  passing  prohibitory 
acts.4 

The  statute  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  was 
far  from  satisfactory  in  some  of  its  features,  as  it  provided  that 
an  importer  should  give  bonds  of  ^100  for  the  re-  ^  Legisla 
moval  of  each  negro  imported  within  one  year,  and  tion  in  Rhode 
laid  heavy  penalties  for  importing  negroes  in  order  sa”  ’ I7/4' 
to  free  them.  But  it  was  preceded  by  events  which  show  genu¬ 
ine  anti-slavery  sentiment.  Jacob  Shoemaker,  of  Providence, 
had  died  intestate  without  heirs,  and  his  property,  including 
several  negroes,  accordingly  fell  to  the  town.  It  was  therefore 
voted  in  town-meeting  “  that  it  is  unbecoming  the  character 

1  Letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  131-132. 

2  Ibid.,  132. 

8  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents  relating  to  Slavery,  in  5  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  395. 

4  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  chapters  iii,  iv,  and  Appendix 
A;  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  XIV,  329;  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  VII,  251-253. 
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of  freemen  to  enslave  the  said  negroes,  and  they  do  hereby, 
give  up  all  claim  of  right  or  property  in  them.”  The  same 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  that  “  Whereas,  the  inhabitants 
of  America  are  engaged  in  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties,  and  as  personal  liberty  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,”  their  deputies  should  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
colony  and  freeing  post-nati  at  a  certain  age.1  The  act  passed 
by  the  Assembly  in  the  following  month  (June,  1774).  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  preamble  similar  to  that  of  the  Providence  Town- 
Meeting,  but  the  provision  with  regard  to  emancipation  was 
omitted.  In  1779,  however,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  and  removal  of  slaves  from  the  State  as  tending  to  “  aggra¬ 
vate  the  Condition  of  Slavery,  which  this  General  Assembly  is 
disposed  rather  to  alleviate,  till  some  favorable  Occasion  may 
offer  for  its  total  Abolition.”  2 

The  slave-trade  clause  in  the  general  Articles  of  Association 
adopted  by  the  First  Continental  Congress  in  I774was  adopted 
in  many  of  the  colonies  chiefly  from  political  or  eco- 

81.  The  Arti-  7  ,  . 

ciesofAsso-  nomic  motives.3  In  the  resolutions  of  some  of  the 
ciation,  1774.  countjes  Qf  Virginia,  for  instance,  slavery  was  re¬ 
garded  as  obstructing  the  immigration  of  industrious  foreigners, 
preventing  manufactures,  and  turning  the  balance  of  trade 
against  the  colony.4  The  Fairfax  and  Hanover  County  reso¬ 
lutions  protested  against  the  slave-trade  on  moral  grounds,  but 
nothing  was  said  against  slavery  itself.6  In  one  of  the  colonies, 
however,  is  expressed  the  intention  of  making  this  measure  a 
preliminary  step  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Darien  County  in  Georgia  explicitly  declare  their 
“  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural  practice  of 
Slavery  in  America ,”  and  desire  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their 
love  for  liberty  by  taking  steps  toward  manumission  as  soon 
as  may  be  practicable.6  The  motives  of  this  resolution  are 
somewhat  obscure,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 

1  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  VII,  280;  Staples,  Annals  of  Providence,  236. 

2  Laws  of  Rhode  Island, ,  Bennett  Wheeler,  October,  1779,  pp.  6-7. 

8  An  analysis  of  the  action  of  Congress  and  of  the  individual  colonies  is 
given  in  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  41-48. 

4  Force,  American  Archives ,  4th  Series,  I,  494,  523,  530,  641. 

8  Ibid.,  600,  616. 

«  Ibid,  1136. 
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led  to  any  practical  results;  but  the  actuating  influence  of 
a  genuine  anti-slavery  sentiment  is  at  least  probable,  and  it 
may  be  remembered  that  when  the  slavery  question  was  agitat¬ 
ing  Georgia,  thirty-five  years  earlier,  it  was  the  Scottish  immi¬ 
grants  of  Darien  who  entered  a  protest  against  the  institution 
on  the  ground  of  justice  and  humanity.1 

The  action  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  that  of  the  Second,  which,  assuming  the  commercial 
powers  previously  vested  in  the  Crown,  now  (April  82.  Suppres- 
6,  1776)  resolved  “That  no  slaves  be  imported  into  slave°u-lde, 
any  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies.”  2  This  meas-  *774-1783- 
ure  was  accepted  without  opposition  by  the  colonies;  but  since 
the  demand  for  slaves  was  then  at  a  minimum  on  account  of 
the  war,  no  extraordinary  credit  is  due  them  for  acquiescence. 
Supplementary  action,  however,  was  taken  by  States  which 
vainly  struggled  to  rid  themselves  of  the  institution  altogether. 
Delaware  and  Virginia  were  now  added  to  the  number  of 
States  prohibiting  importation,  the  former  by  an  article  in  her 
Constitution  (1 776)  and  the  latter  by  statute  (1778).  Mary¬ 
land  followed  the  example  of  Virginia  in  1783.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Delaware  asserted  that  “  no  person  hereafter  imported 
into  this  State  from  Africa  ought  to  be  held  in  slavery  under 
any  pretence  whatever;  and  no  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto 
slave  ought  to  be  brought  into  this  State,  for  sale,  from  any 
part  of  the  world.”3  Virginia  (1778,  1785)  and  Maryland 
(1783,  1796)  provided  that  no  negro  thereafter  imported 
should  be  held  in  slavery.4  Farther  south,  no  action  was 
taken  by  State  legislatures  until  after  the  war,  but  the  economic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  at  the  time. 
The  slave-trade  was  now  more  nearly  extinct  than  at  any  other 
time  before  the  Civil  War,  but  the  combination  of  opposing 
forces  had  a  strength  which  could  be  only  temporary. 

1  See  above,  §  6.  The  resolutions  of  Darien  were  adopted  two  weeks 
later  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia.  Weeks,  Anti-Slavery  Senti¬ 
ment  in  the  South ,  92. 

2  Force,  American  Archives ,  4th  Series,  V,  1660;  fournals  of  Congress , 
II,  122. 

8  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  I,  277. 

4  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  Hening,  IX,  471,  XII,  182;  Laws  of 
Maryland ,  Kilty,  April  to  June,  1783,  ch.  23  ;  1796,  ch.  67,  §  5  ;  DuBois, 
Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade ,  224-226. 
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The  efforts  for  emancipation,  though  sometimes  futile,  are 
more  significant.  To  accomplish  this  object  four  methods 
83  Begin-  were  adopted  :  (a)  the  facilitation  of  voluntary  man¬ 
nings  of  umission,  intended  as  a  preliminary  measure,  ( b ) 

tion.  gradual  emancipation  by  act  of  'legislature,  ( c ) 

direct  constitutional  provision,  and  ( d )  the  application  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  state  constitution  to  the  case  of  the 
negroes  through  judicial  decisions. 

Of  these  methods,  the  most  gentle  was  the  facilitation  of 
voluntary  manumission  by  the  owners,  which  had  been  rigor¬ 
ously  restricted  in  the  Southern  States.  The  dif- 

84.  Facilita-  J  . 

tion  of  man-  Acuities  experienced  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
North  Carolina1  illustrate  the  necessity  for  such  a 
measure,  while  the  fact  that  such  careful  restrictions  existed 
shows  how  gradual  and  cautious  a  policy  must  be  which, 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  should  encounter  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  Virginia,  where 
all  four  methods  were  attempted  or  at  least  considered,  and 
which  nevertheless  remained  a  slave  State  until  1865,  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  begun  along  this  line.  The  movement  was  appro¬ 
priately  inaugurated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  first  session 
as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1769.2  There  was, 
however,  a  natural  feeling  that  importation  must  be  stopped  be¬ 
fore  effective  measures  could  be  taken  for  emancipation;3  and 
Virginia  showed  herself  ready  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  as  soon 
as  opportunity  was  granted.4  After  that  there  was  still  the 
problem  of  the  free  blacks,  and  this  seemed  to  the  Virginians 
so  serious  a  difficulty  that  although  the  leading  patriots  were 
interested  in  abolishing  slavery  and  the  Quakers  were  trying  to 
manumit  their  own  slaves  and  were  urgent  in  their  appeals  for 
favorable  legislation,6  it  was  not  until  1782  that  an  act  was 
passed  permitting  voluntary  manumission,  which  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  only  in  cases  of  meritorious  service  and  by  a 

1  See  above,  §  41. 

2  Randall,  Jefferson ,  I,  58. 

8  Jefferson,  Writings ,  I,  135. 

4  See  above,  §§  76,  82;  Jefferson,  Writings,  VIII,  334;  Tucker,  in 
Deane,  Letters  and  Documents  relating  to  Slavery ,  5  Mass.  Hist  Soc 
Coll ,  III,  380. 

5  Brackett,  Status  of  the  Slave ,  in  Jameson,  Essays  in  Constitutional 
History ,  303-304;  Mifflin,  Defence  against  Aspersions ,  17-18. 
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special  license  from  the  county  court.1  In  Maryland  manumis¬ 
sion  by  will  was  forbidden  (1752),  but  slaves  under  fifty  years 
of  age,  if  sound  in  mind  and  body  and  capable  of  self-support, 
could  be  manumitted  by  deed.2  In  Delaware  an  act  passed  in 
1 767  permitted  manumission  by  will  or  otherwise,  provided 
the  owner  gave  surety  for  maintenance.3 

In  Virginia  the  chief  obstacles  to  manumission  were  the 
supposed  danger  of  letting  the  negroes  loose  upon  society  and 
the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  incorporate  them  as 
members  of  the  commonwealth.4  In  New  England,  where 
slaves  were  comparatively  few  and  where  there  was  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  subsistence,  the  chief  problem  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  free  blacks.  Early  laws  had  provided  that 
no  one  should  free  his  slaves  without  becoming  liable  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  case  they  should  fail  to  support  themselves.0 
The  prudent  and  thrifty  owners  shrank  from  manumitting  their 
slaves  on  such  conditions.  But  as  Virginia,  after  the  practical 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  with  the  surrender  of  Corn¬ 
wallis,  took  courage  to  grapple  with  her  chief  domestic  prob¬ 
lem,  so  Connecticut  in  the  very  month  that  marks  the  relief 
of  New  England  by  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
passed  an  act  under  which  the  owner  could  obtain  permission 
to  manumit  able-bodied  slaves  without  becoming  responsible 
for  their  subsequent  maintenance.6 

The  next  step  in  these  States  must  be  an  attempt  to  sup¬ 
plement  voluntary  manumission  by  legislative  emancipation. 
In  Connecticut  such  an  attempt  was  made  in  1780.  85.  Efforts 

...  r  ,  for  gradual 

A  bill  providing  for  gradual  emancipation  was  Iramed,  emancipa- 
but  disappeared  after  passing  the  Upper  House.'  In  n°cnticu^°and 
Virginia  a  plan  for  gradual  emancipation  had  been  Virginia, 
prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 

1  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  Hening,  XI,  39-40;  Laws  passed  in 
1723  and  1748,  Ibid.,  IV.  132,  VI,  112. 

2  Abridgment  and  Collection  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland ,  Bisset,  282-285;  Pinkney,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  5. 

8  Laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  I797>  h  43^- 

*  Jefferson,  Writings ,  VIII,  380-387. 

6  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  I,  519  (July 
31,  1703);  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV,  375-376  (May,  1702),  V,  233  (May,  1711)  ; 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  IV,  415-416  (February,  I72f). 

6  Steiner,  History  of  Slavery  in  Connecticut,  24-25  ;  Brackett,  Status  of 
the  Slave,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  296.  7  Ibid. 
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State  (1776-1779).  Of  this  committee  Jefferson  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  the  other  members,  George  Wythe  and  Edmund 
Pendleton,  were  also  inclined  toward  abolition.  According  to 
their  plan  all  persons  born  after  a  certain  date  were  to  be  free; 
the  children  were  to  remain  with  their  parents  until  a  certain 
age  and  then  to  receive  a  practical  education  at  the  public 
expense,  after  which  they  were  to  be  colonized  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States.  This  plan  was  to  have  been 
brought  forward  as  an  amendment  to  the  revised  legislation  on 
slavery  prepared  by  the  committee,  but  was  finally  withheld 
on  the  supposition  that  the  public  mind  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  it.1 2 

The  efforts  for  emancipation  by  direct  act  of  legislature  were 
more  important  than  those  for  the  facilitation  of  voluntary 
86.  Rhode  manumission.  In  the  Northern  States  there  was  a 
island.  Mas-  considerable  public  sentiment  which  was  not  in- 

sachusetts,  * 

and  New  dined  to  stop  short  of  the  more  radical  measure, 
Hampshire.  wjjjje  ;n  far  sout-h  nothing  was  likely  to  be 

accomplished  in  either  direction.  In  this  movement  all  the 
New  England  States  had  a  share.  Rhode  Island  promptly  fol¬ 
lowed  her  prohibition  of  importation  by  an  attempt  at  a  gradual 
emancipation  act  in  1 775-2  In  1 779»  though  an  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  slaves  from  the  State  in  anticipation  of 
their  emancipation,3  here,  as  in  Connecticut,  the  complete 
triumph  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  postponed  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
also,  the  movement  was  incomplete.  In  the  former  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court  by  Lancaster  Hill  and  other  negroes, 
introduced  March  18,  1777, 4  gave  rise  to  a  bill  (June  9,  1777) 

1  Cf.  §  206,  below;  Jefferson,  Writings ,  I,  48-49,  VIII,  380;  Madison, 
Letters ,  I,  200. 

2  See  above,  §  80.  Brackett,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  293;  Force,  American 
Archives ,  4th  Series,  III,  453.  For  correspondence  between  Rev.  Samuel 
Hopkins  and  Moses  Brown  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  see  Park,  Memoir  of 
Samuel  Hopkins,  119-128. 

8  See  above,  §  80. 

4  “  The  Petition  of  a  great  number  of  Negroes  who  are  detained  in  a  state 
cf  Slavery,  in  the  Bowels  of  a  free  &  Christian  Country  —  Humbly  Shewing 
—  That  your  Petitioners  apprehend  that  they  have,  in  common  with  all  other 
Men,  a  natural  &  unalienable  right  to  that  freedom,  which  the  great  Parent 
of  the  Universe  hath  bestowed  equally  on  all  Mankind,  &  which  they  have 
never  forfeited  by  any  compact  or  agreement  whatever.  ...  In  imitation 
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“  for  preventing  the  Practice  of  holding  Persons  in  Slavery.”  1 
There  was  an  attempt  in  connection  with  this  matter  to  send  an 
application  to  the  Continental  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  a 
letter  was  prepared  and  reported,  but  the  majority  were  not 
ready  to  go  so  far  and  the  report  was  ordered  to  lie.2  A  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  November  12,  1779, 
was  signed  by  twenty  slaves  and  prayed  for  the  enactment  of 
a  law  giving  them  their  freedom.  The  petition  was  considered 
and  was  argued  by  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  but  the  House 
decided  that  it  was'  “  not  ripe  for  a  determination.”  3 

So  also  in  New  Jersey  the  Assembly  refused  to  consider  a 
recommendation  from  Governor  Livingston,  on  the  ground  that 
the  times  were  “too  critical.” 4  To  Pennsylvania,  8?  Gradual 
therefore,  was  left  the  honor  of  being  the  first  of  the  ?manciPation 
thirteen  States  to  set  a  term  to  human  slavery  jersey  and 
(March  1,  1780).5  In  that  State  no  times  were  ever  Pennsylvania- 
too  critical  for  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question :  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out  of  season  there  was  always  some  friend  of  the 
negro  to  keep  the  subject  alive.  Two  petitions  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  from  residents  of  Philadelphia,  were  presented  to 

of  the  laudable  example  of  the  good  People  of  these  States,  your  Petitioners 
have  long  &  patiently  waited  the  event  of  Petition  after  Petition,  by  them 
presented  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  this  State,  &  can  not  but  with  grief 
reflect  that  their  success  has  been  but  too  similar  —  They  can  not  but  express 
their  astonishment,  that  it  has  never  been  considered,  that  every  principle 
from  which  America  has  acted  in  the  course  of  her  unhappy  difficulties  with 
Great-Britain,  pleads  stronger  than  a  thousand  arguments  in  favor  of  your 
Petitioners.” — They  therefore  beg  that  their  petition  be  considered  and  that 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  be  passed  “  whereby  they  may  be  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which  is  the  natural  right  of  all  Men  —  &  their 
Children  (who  were  bom  in  this  land  of  Liberty)  may  not  be  held  as  Slaves 
after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  Years  —  So  may  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  State  (no  longer  chargeable  with  the  inconsistency  of  acting,  them¬ 
selves,  the  part  which  they  condemn  &  oppose  in  others)  be  prospered  in 
their  present  glorious  struggles  for  Liberty.”  Signed  by  Lancaster  Hill, 
Prince  Hall,  etc.  The  names  of  Judge  Sergeant  and  others  are  inscribed 
below.  Dated  Jan.  13,  1777.  Massachusetts  MS.  Archives,  \o\  212,  p.  132. 
Cited  in  part  in  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  180-181. 

1  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1777,  p.  19. 

2  Ibid.,  25. 

8  Hammond,  Slavery  in  New  Hampshire,  in  The  Granite  Monthly,  IV, 
108-110. 

4  Cooley,  A  Study  of  Slavery  in  New  Jersey,  23. 

6  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Carey  and  Bioren,  II, 
246-251. 
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the  Assembly  in  1776.1  The  following  year  a  bill  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Council,2  and  the  subject  was 
urged  upon  them  again  in  1778  and  1779.  “In  divesting  the 
State  of  Slaves,”  says  George  Bryan,  then  vice-president  of  the 
Council,  in  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  Npvember  9,  1778, 
“  you  will  equally  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  &  policy,  & 
offer  to  God  one  of  the  most  proper  &  best  returns  of  Grati¬ 
tude  for  his  great  deliverance  of  us  &  our  posterity  from 
Thraldom.  You  will  also  set  up  yr  character  for  Justice  & 
Benevolence  in  a  true  point  of  view  to  all  Europe,  who  are 
astonished  to  see  a  people  eager  for  Liberty  holding  Negroes 
in  Bondage.”  3  “  Honored  will  that  State  be  in  the  Annals  of 
History,”  adds  President  Reed,  in  a  message  to  the  Assembly, 
February  5,  1779,  “  which  shall  first  abolish  this  violation  of 
the  rights  of  mankind.”4  The  bill,  which  seems  to  have  been 
largely  the  work  of  George  Bryan,6  encountered  some  difficul¬ 
ties  in  its  passage.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  were 
apparently  agreed  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  just  and 
desirable,  but  twenty-one  out  of  fifty-five  considered  the  meas¬ 
ure  imprudent  and  premature.6  The  Quakers  were  so  unpopu¬ 
lar  during  the  war  that  any  organized  effort  on  their  part  was 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  individuals  were  warmly 
interested  in  the  bill,7  and  Anthony  Benezet  is  said  to  have 
interviewed  every  member  of  the  Assembly  and  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  securing  its  passage.8 

While  other  States  still  hesitated  to  follow  the  example  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  third  means  of  accomplishing  the  object,  by 
88.  Attempts  direct  constitutional  provision,  had  also  begun  to 
“I**  work-  This  method  was  used  chiefly  in  the  new  States 
stitutional  afterward  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  but 
p  it  had  its  beginnings  in  the  Revolutionary  period 

and  shows  most  clearly  the  Revolutionary  spirit.  The  Bills  of 

1  Brackett,  Status  of  the  Slave,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  287. 

2  Ibid. 

8  Pennsylvania  Archives,  VII,  79;  Pa.  Col.  Pec.,  XI,  618;  Bettle, 
Notices  of  Negro  Slavery,  Appendix,  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.,  I,  405-406. 

4  Pa.  Col.  Pec.,  XI,  688;  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.,  I,  406. 

6  Ibid.,  I,  406-410. 

6  Needles,  Hist  Mem  Pa.  Soc.,  23-25;  Brackett,  Status  of  the  Slave,  in 
Jameson,  Essays,  288. 

7  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  16-17. 

8  Vaux,  Memoirs  of  Benezet,  T03. 
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Rights  of  the  various  States  usually  enunciated  the  principles  of 
natural  liberty,  but  these  principles  were  variously  interpreted 
when  they  came  to  be  applied  to  the  negroes.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  clause,  “  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  in¬ 
dependent,”  in  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  has  already  been 
mentioned.1  In  Pennsylvania  the  same  expression  furnished 
a  few  years  later  a  basis  for  anti-slavery  agitation  in  the  hope  of 
substituting  universal  and  immediate  emancipation  for  the  too 
tardy  process  under  the  Act  of  1 780, 2  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  up  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  clause  “All  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,”  adopted  in  1780,  soon  accomplished  through  the 
courts  what  the  legislature  had  failed  to  effect,  and  was  applied 

ultimately  to  blacks  as  well  as  whites.3 
* 

In  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts  attempts  were 
made  for  a  direct  constitutional  provision.  In  the  New  York 
Constituent  Convention  (1 777)  the  attempt  was  defeated  by 
members  from  the  Hudson  River  counties.4  In  Virginia  a  plan 
was  prepared  by  Jefferson,  in  anticipation  of  a  constitutional 
convention,  in  accordance  with  which  the  General  Assembly 
was  not  to  have  power  to  permit  the  further  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  State  or  the  continuance  of  slavery  beyond  the 
generation  existing  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1800; 
all  persons  born  after  that  day  being  declared  free  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  convention,  however,  was  never  called,  and  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  plan  did  not  undergo  the  test  of  a  popular  vote.6  In 
the  Constitution  proposed  for  Massachusetts,  in  1778,  a  clause 
excepting  negroes,  Indians,  and  mulattoes  from  the  franchise 
was  severely  criticised  for  its  injustice  and  inconsistency,  and 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  anti-slavery  senti¬ 
ments  which  was  accepted  in  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  State.6  When  this  Constitution  failed  of  ratification 

1  Introduction,  p.  2. 

3  See  below,  §  138. 

8  See  below,  §§  90,  91. 

4  Brackett,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  297. 

6  Jefferson,  Writings ,  VIII,  445-446. 

6  Letter  of  Rev.  William  Gordon  to  the  Freemen  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  dated  April  2,  1778,  published  April  9  in  The  Continental  Journal 
and  Weekly  Advertiser ;  [T.  Parsons],  Result  of  the  Convention  of  Dele¬ 
gates  holden  at  Ipswich  in  the  County  of  Essex,  29  ;  Letter  from  John  Bacon 
of  Stockbridge,  enclosing  the  Substance  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  late 
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and  a  new  one  was  contemplated,  some  effort  was  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  clause  providing  directly  for  emancipation.  The  town 
of  Pittsfield  adopted  in  its  instructions  to  its  representatives  the 
declaration  “that  no'  man  can  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  perpetual  bondage  and  servitude,  .unless  he  has  for¬ 
feited  his  liberty  as  a  malefactor.”1  No  such  provision  was 
adopted,  but  it  is  said  that  the  clause,  “  All  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,”  was  inserted  with  a  special  view  to  the  liberty  of 
the  negro,  and  was  generally  so  understood,  though  some 
doubted  if  it  was  definite  enough.’2 

In  Vermont,  alone,  a  State  which  was  not  yet  a  member  of 
the  Union,  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  born  equally  free 
89  Abolition  and  independent  and  have  certain  inalienable  rights 
Vermont^ m  was  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  “Therefore,” 
‘”7-  runs  the  first  article  of  the  Vermont  Bill  of  Rights 

( 1 777),  “no  male  person,  born  in  this  country,  or  brought  from 
over  sea,  ought  to  be  holden  by  law,  to  serve  any  person,  as 
servant,  slave  or  apprentice,  after  he  arrives  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  nor  female,  in  like  manner,  after  she  arrives 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless  they  are  bound  by  their 
own  consent,  after  they  arrive  to  such  age,  or  bound  by  law,  for 
the  payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like.”3 

The  accomplishment  of  emancipation  by  judicial  process 
90.  Emand-  supplementary  to  the  constitution  is  the  distinctive 
SKi*  honor  of  Massachusetts.  In  that  State  freedom 
process.  suits  had  been  the  fashion  ever  since  1766.  There 

was  one  or  more  nearly  every  year  from  that  time  until  1775,4 

Convention ,  published  in  The  Independent  Chronicle  and  Universal  Adver¬ 
tiser ,  Sept.  23,  1779. 

1  J.  E.  A.  Smith,  History  of  Pittsfield. ,  366,  368.  It  is  thought  that 
Stockbridge  and  perhaps  other  towns  adopted  similar  instructions.  Ibid. 

2  Belknap,  Reply  to  Queries  respecting  the  Slavery  and  Emancipation  of 
Negroes  in  Massachusetts ,  1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  203;  Barry,  History 
of  Massachusetts,  III,  189.  The  Constitution  of  1780  in  the  original  draft 
reads,  “  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent.”  Report  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  for  Massachusetts,  7.  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  subject,  see 
Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  185-194;  F.  E.  Haynes,  The 
Struggle  for  a  Constitution  in  Massachusetts ,  236-241. 

8  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  II,  1859.  The  census  enu¬ 
merators  in  1790  reported  17  slaves  and  255  free  colored  persons.  Statis¬ 
tical  View  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States,  1790-1830,  pp.  36-37. 

4  For  cases  in  1766  and  1768,  see  John  Adams,  Works,  II,  200,  213;  in 
1769,  1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  202,  and  4  Ibid. ,  IV,  334-335;  about 
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and  it  was  seldom  that  a  jury  declared  against  the  negro.1  The 
master  himself  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  indifferent,  “  for 
such  was  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  a  restless,  discontented 
slave  was  worth  little,”  2  and  the  economic  conditions  of  New 
England  were  such  that  he  may  not  have  been  sorry  sometimes 
to  have  this  opportunity  for  manumitting  his  slaves  without 
thereby  incurring  the  liability  tb  maintain  them  afterwards.3 

In  a  second  series  of  cases,  which  arose  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1780,  the  clause  “All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal”  was  regarded  as  a  literal  and  authoritative  ex-  Case 
pression  of  the  law  of  nature,  superior  to  any  law  or  ^lker*  s 
custom  to  the  contrary.4  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jennison,  the  Nathaniel 
owner  of  a  slave  named  Quork  Walker,  was  the  vie- 
tim,  in  this  instance,  of  the  cause  of  liberty;  and  the  series  of 
cases  in  which  he  was  involved  is  regarded  as  finally  accom¬ 
plishing  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Jenni¬ 
son  lost  one  suit  against  his  neighbors  the  Caldwells,  for 
enticing  away  his  slave  on  the  assurance  that  he  was  free  under 
the  new  Constitution;  and  he  was  cast  in  another  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  assault,  brought  by  Quork  Walker  himself.  He  then 
appealed  to  the  General  Court,  stating  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  ten  negroes  by  judgment  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  and 
praying  that  if  that  judgment  should  be  approved,  he  might  be 
freed  from  his  obligation  to  support  them  (June  18,  1 782) .5 

1770,  Lyman,  Free  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  11-12;  Deane,  Letters  ana 
Documents,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  392;  1773,  Coffin,  Newbury , 
241,  339;  1774,  etc.,  Moore,  Arotes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts ,  112-120. 

1  Letter  of  John  Adams  in  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents,  5  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  401-402.  A  case  brought  before  the  General  Court  fared  no 
better  than  before  an  ordinary  jury.  Joseph  Prout,  of  Scarborough,  peti¬ 
tioned  this  body  on  account  of  his  two  negroes  who  had  been  told  by  Mr. 
William  Vaughan  that  by  an  Act  of  Court  all  negroes  were  made  free.  The 
petition  was  read  and  dismissed.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1 777,  p.  86;  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  185. 

2  Discussion  of  Chief-Justice  Parsons,  Winchendon  vs.  Hatfield,  Mass. 
Rep.,  IV,  127.  See  also  Letter  of  John  Adams  in  Deane,  Letters  mid 
Documents,  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  4°2- 

8  Dane,  General  Abridgment  and  Digest  of  American  Laws,  II,  426-427. 

4  Brief  of  Levi  Lincoln  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  438-442,  and 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  1857,  pp.  197-20 1. 

8  Washburn,  Extinction  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  in  4  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  336-339;  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  21 1- 
219;  MS.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  III,  99.  For  other 
cases,  see  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery,  210-21 1 ;  Jones,  Stockbridge,  239-241. 
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The  House  referred  the  memorial  to  a  committee,  and  a  few 
days  later  (June  21)  a  bill  was  introduced  with  the  object  of 
repealing  the  Act  of  1703  which  required  manumittors  to  give 
bonds  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  freedmen.1  This  bill 
was  referred  to  the  next  session,2  when  a  committee,  February 
8,  1783,  was  ordered  to  bring  in  a  bill  declaring  that  there  had 
never  been  legal  slaves  in  Massachusetts,  but  indemnifying  mas¬ 
ters  who  now  held  slaves  and  making  suitable  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  negroes.3  This  bill  failed  to  pass  the  Senate,4 
but  the  courts  had  by  this  time  practically  settled  the  question 
of  slavery  and  legislation  was  no  longer  necessary.  Most  of  the 
slaves  were  already  free :  some  had  been  granted  their  liberty 
by  their  masters ;  some  had  left  their  masters  and  were  not  re¬ 
called  ;  and  some  towns  had  voted  to  have  no  slaves  among 
them  and  had  released  the  former  owners  from  the  obligation 
to  maintain  the  aged  and  infirm.6 

In  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  between  1775  and  1793, 
a  considerable  number  of  freedom  suits  was  brought.  Of 
these,  twenty  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  negro  and  two 
against  him.6 

Side  by  side  with  the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  all 
the  slaves  in  a  State,  was  at  work  a  practice  which  set  free  a 

92  Enlist-  c*ass  anc*  t*lus  weakened  the  whole  system.  The 

mentof  policy  of  enlisting  negroes  in  the  Revolutionary 
army  with  a  provision  for  emancipation  in  return  for 
service  is  an  important  feature  of  the  period,  though  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  connection  with  anti-slavery  sentiment  has  perhaps 
been  somewhat  overrated.  The  enlistment  of  slaves  as  such 
was  forbidden  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  Massachusetts  in 
1775,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty,7  and  the 
same  idea  prevailed  in  most  of  the  other  colonies.  In  Virginia 

1  MS.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  III,  118. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.,  436,  444,  529,  537. 

4  Senate  Journal,  III,  413. 

5  Letter  of  Thomas  Pemberton  in  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents,  5  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  393.  No  slaves  are  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1790, 
and  6,001  free  colored  persons.  Statistical  View  of  the  Population  of  the 
United  States,  1790-1830,  pp.  24-25. 

6  Cases  Adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

7  Brackett,  Status  of  the  Slave ,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  290;  Force,  Amer¬ 
ican  Archives,  4th  Series,  II,  762. 
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slaves  were  sometimes  enlisted  as  substitutes  for  free  persons 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were  themselves  free,  and  those 
who  had  performed  military  service  were  declared  free  by  act 
of  legislature  in  1783.1  In  Maryland  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  received  and  set  free  as  recruits.2  In  Rhode  Island  the 
policy  of  freeing  the  negroes  on  enlistment  and  compensating 
the  masters  was  begun  in  February,  1 778,  but  was  continued 
only  until  June,  and  less  than  ninety  slaves  were  so  purchased.3 
A  similar  measure  failed  to  pass  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  but  negro  soldiers  were  placed  in  the  same  regiments 
with  the  whites.4  In  Connecticut  also  a  bill  failed  to  pass, 
designed  to  permit  negroes  to  enlist  provided  they  could 
arrange  to  buy  their  own  freedom ;  but  some  slaves  were  freed 
for  enlistment  by  individual  owners.5  In  New  Hampshire 
negroes  who  enlisted  for  three  years  were  entitled  to  the  same 
bounty  as  the  whites ;  this  was  given  to  the  masters  as  the 
price  of  their  liberty,  and  the  slaves  were  then  manumitted.6  In 
New  York  an  act  was  passed,  March  20,  1781,  arranging  for  a 
grant  of  unappropriated  lands  to  masters  who  would  offer  able- 
bodied  slaves  for  enlistment,  the  slaves  to  be  allowed  their  free¬ 
dom  after  service.7  In  short,  there  was  in  nearly  all  the  States 
a  tendency  to  enlist  negroes  and  to  grant  them  liberty  in  return 
for  their  service.8  Several  leading  patriots  were  in  favor  of  a 

1  Brackett,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  304-305. 

1  Ibid.,  303. 

8  Rider,  Historical  Tracts j  The  Black  Regiments  of  the  Revolution, 
9-20;  Rhode  Island  Resolve,  February,  1778,  in  Massachusetts  MS.  Ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  199,  pp.  82-83.  For  subsequent  maintenance 
of  negroes  who  had  enlisted,  see  Laws  of  Rhode  Island ,  February,  17851  p.  16. 

4  Livermore,  Historical  Research,  159-162.  Thomas  Kench,  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  enlist  negroes  as  separate  troops  and  to  give  them  their  freedom  in 
return  for  service,  writes,  April  7,  1778,  that  it  is  justifiable  “that  Negroes 

Should  have  their  freedom  and  None  amongst  us  Be  held  as  Slaves,  as 
freedom  and  liberty  is  the  grand  Controversay  that  we  are  contending  for.” 
Mass.  MS.  Arch.,  vol.  199  pp.  8o-8r,  84. 

6  Brackett,  Status  of  the  Slave,  in  Jameson,  Essays ,  296;  Steiner,  His¬ 
tory  of  Slavery  in  Connecticut,  25  ;  Fowler,  Historical  Status  of  the  Negro 
in  Connecticut,  134. 

6  Belknap,  Reply  to  Queries  respecting  the  Slavery  and  Emancipation  of 
Negroes  in  Massachusetts,  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  203. 

7  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Yak  (1886),  I,  351  ;  Ibid.,  printed  by  Hugh 
Gaines,  I,  64-65;  Brackett,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  297. 

8  Livermore,  Historical  Research,  164;  Moore,  Historical  Notes  on  the 
Employment  of  Negroes  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  5-22. 
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more  general  enfranchisement  for  this  purpose,  and  Congress  in 
1779  recommended  enlistments  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
and  offered  compensation  to  the  owners ;  but  it  proved  impossi¬ 
ble  to  carry  out  the  project.1 

Another  vexatious  question  arose  out  of  the  capture  of 
negroes  by  one  side  or  the  other  during  the  war.  In  the 
93.  Captured  Southern  States  the  negroes  taken  from  confiscated 
cated"*'8  Tory  estates  were  generally  sold,2  and  the  same 
negroes.  policy  was  evidently  pursued  to  some  extent  at  the 
North,  the  proceeds,  as  “  A  Farmer  ”  sarcastically  says,  being 
used  “for  the  defense  of  American  liberty.”3  In  the  North, 
however,  there  are  instances  of  effective  opposition  to  the  sale 
of  captured  or  confiscated  negroes.  In  Massachusetts  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  advertised  sale  of  two  negroes  aroused  such  indigna¬ 
tion  that  the  sale  was  forbidden  by  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Court  (September  14,  1 776),  although  with  the  omission  of  a 
proposed  clause  arraigning  slavery  as  a  violation  of  natural 
rights.4  Later  in  the  war  some  fugitives  from  South  Carolina 
were  carried  off  by  the  British  and  recaptured  by  Massachusetts 
vessels ;  the  General  Court  resolved  to  return  them  to  their 
owners  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  maintenance;  but  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  to  whom  Governor  Hancock  referred  the  matter,  caused 
them  to  be  freed,  —  “a  specimen  of  Puritanism,”  says  Governor 
Guerard  of  South  Carolina,  “  I  should  not  have  expected  from 
gentlemen  of  my  Profession,”  6  but  one  which  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  their  action  on  other  occasions.  Another  instance  of  a 
similar  sentiment  is  connected  with  the  capture  at  Stony  Point 
of  three  negroes  whom  General  Wayne  and  his  officers  agreed 
in  wishing  to  set  free.6 

*  Moore,  Historical  Notes  on  the  Employment  of  Negroes  in  the  Army 
of  the  Revolution ,  8— 16;  Livermore,  Historical  Research ,  167-180  ;  Letter  of 
Hamilton  to  Jay  (March  19,  1779),  in  Hamilton,  History  of  the  Republic,  \, 
530-531  i  Letter  of  Madison  to  Joseph  Jones,  Nov.  28, 1780,  in  The  Madison 
Papers,  I,  68;  Letters  of  Washington  to  Col.  John  Laurens,  in  Washington, 
Writings  VII,  371,  VI 1 1,  48. 

2  Brackett,  Status  of  the  Slave,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  305,  310. 

8  A  Farmer,  Serious  Address,  16. 

4  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  148-153;  General  Court 
Records,  March  13  to  Sept.  18,  1776,  pp.  581-582. 

5  Moore,  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts ,  163—174. 

6  Ibid.,  1 59-160 ;  Dawson,  Assault  on  Stony  Point ,  in,  118. 
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The  confiscation  of  Tory  estates  in  New  England  gave  rise  to 
some  interesting  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  negroes  attached 
to  them.  The  slaves  of  such  an  estate  in  Connecticut  Negro 
ventured  to  petition  the  legislature  for  freedom,  Petitions- 
urging  that  they  were  free-born  in  their  own  country  and  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  their  liberty.  They  suggested  that  “  the 
free  State  of  Connecticut ,  engaged  in  a  war  with  tyranny,”  ought 
not  to  sell  good  honest  Whigs  and  friends  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  America,  like  themselves,  in  order  to  support 
the  war,  “because  the  Whigs  ought  to  be  free ;  and  the  Tories 
should  be  sold.”  1  Another  petition  is  that  of  Belinda,  the 
slave  of  Colonel  Isaac  Royall,  a  Massachusetts  Tory  (dated 
February,  1782):  Belinda’s  master  has  now  fled  to  “a  land 
where  lawless  dominion  sits  enthroned,  pouring  blood  and  ven¬ 
geance  on  all  who  dare  to  be  free  ” ;  and  Belinda  petitions  the 
General  Court  not  for  liberty,  which  is  taken  for  granted,  but 
for  a  maintenance  from  the  Royall  estate,  “  a  part  whereof 
hath  been  accumulated  by  her  own  industry,  and  the  whole 
augmented  by  her  servitude.”  2 

In  New  York  the  slaves  on  confiscated  estates,  if  unable  to 
support  themselves,  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  estates.  A  later  act  provided 
that  they  should  be  manumitted  and  in  case  of  infirmity  should 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  expense.3 

The  years  immediately  following  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  years  of  hope  and  promise  to  some  of  the  emancipation¬ 
ists,  of  gloom  and  disappointment  to  others.  There  ^  Cond. 
was  an  expectation  that  the  slave-trade  would  in  due  tions  after 
time  be  permanently  abolished,4  and  the  prospect  of 
emancipation  by  one  State  after  another  seemed  to  the  more 
sanguine  not  far  distant.6  The  crisis  through  which  the  coun- 

1  Livermore,  Historical  Research ,  149-150;  Steiner,  History  of  Slavery 
in  Connecticut ,  27-28. 

2  Petition  of  an  African  slave ,  in  The  American  Museum ,  I,  463-465. 
The  house  of  Colonel  Royall,  with  the  neighboring  slave-quarters  still  stand¬ 
ing,  is  in  Medford,  Mass.,  and  is  now  in  the  care  of  the  Sarah  Bradlee  Fulton 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

8  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1886),  II,  316,  9th  sess.,  ch.  58; 
Ibid.,  printed  by  Hugh  Gaines,  I,  174,  325  (May  19,  1784,  May  I,  1786). 

4  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  50-52. 

5  Ibid. ;  Campbell,  Oration  in  Philadelphia,  July  4, 1787,  in  The  American 
Museum,  III,  21. 
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try  had  just  passed  might  well  have  prevented  further  progress 
during  the  years  of  the  conflict,  and  time  had  not  yet  proved 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Hopkins’s  warnings.1  The  principles  of  the 
Revolution  were  still  an  active  force,  and  prosperity  had  not  yet 
dulled  the  sense  of  natural  rights.  How  strorig  was  the  feeling 
that  the  Revolution  was  antagonistic  to  slavery  may  be  seen 
from  a  celebration  of  the  close  of  the  war,  July  4,  1783,  at 
Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Bloomfield, 
afterwards  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Abolition  Society, 
mounted  the  platform,  followed  by  his  fourteen  slaves.  “  As  a 
nation,”  he  said,  “  we  are  free  and  independent- — all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  why  should  these,  my  fellow-citizens — my 
equals,  be  held  in  bondage?  From  this  day  they  are  emanci¬ 
pated,  and  I  here  declare  them  free  and  absolved  from  all 
servitude  to  me,  or  my  posterity.”  2 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  spirit  of  procrastination,  the 
desire  to  put  off  the  act  of  emancipation  till  a  more  convenient 
season.  The  war  was  followed  by  hard  times,  and  as  neither 
the  legislators  nor  their  constituents  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  part  with  their  property,  they  contented  themselves,  even 
in  those  sections  where  anti-slavery  principles  were  most  preva¬ 
lent,  with  acts  which  left  slavery  to  linger  on  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  States  south  of  Virginia  had  made  no 
effort  toward  emancipation  and  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
do  so.  Thus  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  close  of  the  war  had 
become  distinctly  sectional.  National  emancipation  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was  impossible  to  accomplish,  and  the 
increased  demand  for  slaves  which  accompanied  the  revival  of 
industry  after  the  war  gave  little  occasion  for  the  hope  that 
slavery  would  die  a  natural  death  at  the  South.3 

This  condition  was  well  described  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  at 
this  time  the  leading  Southern  opponent  of  slavery.  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  on  slavery  by  Dr. 
Price,  an  English  philanthropist,  Jefferson  writes,  in  1785: 

1  See  above,  §  72. 

2  Quoted  from  The  Newark  Eagle  in  The  American  Anti-Slavery  Alma¬ 
nac  for  1844,  p.  34.  Biographical  note,  Ibid.  Dr.  Bloomfield’s  son,  as 
Attorney-General,  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  slave.  See 
below,  §  102. 

8  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade ,  49-50. 
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“  Southward  of  the  Chesapeake  it  will  find  but  few  readers  con¬ 
curring  with  it  in  sentiment,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  From 
the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  will  approve  it  in  theory,  and  it  will  find  a  respectable 
minority  ready  to  adopt  it  in  practice;  a  minority,  which,  for 
weight  and  worth  of  character,  preponderates  against  the 
greater  number,  who  have  not  the  courage  to  divest  their  fami¬ 
lies  of  a  property,  which,  however,  keeps  their  consciences 
unquiet.  Northward  of  the  Chesapeake,  you  may  find  here  and 
there  an  opponent  to  your  doctrine  as  you  may  find  here  and 
there  a  robber  and  murderer;  but  in  no  greater  number.”1 

Nevertheless,  although  the  policy  of  national  emancipation 
had  failed  of  adoption,  although  State  emancipation  was  par¬ 
tial  and  incomplete,  freedom  had  secured  a  foothold  in  the 
country  which  it  was  never  to  lose.  Sectionalism  gave  occasion 
for  strife  and  disruption,  but  the  continual  friction  served  to 
keep  warm  the  sentiment  which  had  been  kindled  by  the 
national  struggle  for  liberty.  It  was  Pennsylvania,  the  State 
nearest  the  border,  that  was  to  preserve  its  anti-slavery  spirit 
when  others  became  indifferent.  In  the  same  way  the  policy  of 
gradual  emancipation  acts  left  slavery  to  linger  on,  even  in  some 
Northern  States,  far  into  the  next  century;  but  the  very  neces¬ 
sity  for  continued  effort  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  at  last  served 
to  keep  alive  the  organizations  which  had  been  formed  to  hasten 
the  process  and  to  protect  the  freedman  and  the  slave. 


1  Jefferson,  Writings ,  I,  376-378. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ABOLITIONISTS  AND  ABOLITION  SOCIETIES,  1783-1808 

IN  early  colonial  history  opposition  to  the  slave-trade  did 
not  necessarily  or  even  generally  signify  antipathy  to 
96.  Character  slavery  or  a  desire  for  emancipation.  The  early 
of  the  period.  years  Qf  the  Revolutionary  period  were  characterized 
by  a  double  movement,  directed  partly  against  the  slave-trade 
and  partly  toward  emancipation.  In  the  period  following  the 
Revolutionary  War  (1783-1808),  there  is  a  conscious  effort  to 
distinguish  between  the  two ;  but  even  when  there  is  no  direct 
connection,  the  attacks  upon  the  slave-trade  are  prompted  to 
a  great  extent  by  anti-slavery  motives.  The  attempt  to  sup¬ 
press  the  slave-trade  after  its  revival  at  the  close  of  the  war 
becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement;  not  because  opposition  to  the  slave-trade  always 
meant  opposition  to  slavery,  but  because  the  opponents  of 
slavery  often  found  their  most  hopeful  course  in  the  direction 
of  attacks  upon  the  trade.  In  this  period,  also,  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  national  consciousness,  there  is  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  to  appeal  to  the  general  government,  and  the  action  of 
the  national  legislature  becomes  an  important  element  in  the 
problem.  Enfranchisement  by  the  States  goes  on  along  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  Revolutionary  period ;  but  a  national 
domain  comes  into  existence,  and  the  contest  between  slavery 
and  freedom  for  the  possession  of  that  soil  begins  to  be  one  of 
the  great  national  issues.  Localization  of  anti-slavery  sentiment 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  sectional  bitterness  as  its  natural 
consequence;  but  to  the  end  of  the  period  slavery  is  still  al¬ 
most  universally  regarded  as  an  evil  or  a  misfortune  which  all 
would  gladly  shake  off  if  circumstances  permitted. 

The  period  from  1783  to  1808  appears  in  three  aspects:  (a) 
emancipation  by  State  legislation  and  by  national  regulation  of 
the  Territories  (chapters  v,  vii) ;  (£)  attempts  at  the  suppression 
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of  the  slave-trade  by  the  States  and  by  the  nation,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  prohibition  of  the  African  trade  in  1807  (chapter 
vi)  ;  ( c )  what  maybe  called  the  out-of-door  sentiment, 
which  was  not  in  court  or  council-hall,  but  was  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  may  be  studied  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
(chapter  viii).  In  the  practical  work  of  this  epoch,  which 
will  be  considered  under  the  first  two  heads,  three  agencies 
may  be  distinguished :  the  State  governments  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South,  and  the  national  government,  swayed  by  both. 
The  Northern  States  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  emancipation;  the  South,  after  more  or 
less  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Border  States,  relapsed 
into  the  old  policy,  and  became  more  and  more  conservative. 
Congress,  meanwhile,  wavered  between  the  two ;  in  the  case 
of  the  slave-trade  a  combination  of  the  North  and  a  part  of  the 
South  produced  a  result  favorable  to  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
while  on  the  question  of  the  national  territory  the  South  gained 
a  decided  advantage. 

In  the  progress  of  emancipation  during  the  years  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  which  is  an  important  feature  of  this  period, 
the  means  of  arousing  public  sentiment,  as  well  as  98.  Means 
the  agencies  employed  to  give  that  sentiment  prac-  °ub™cusing 
tical  effect,  became  more  numerous  and  more  com-  sentiment, 
plex  than  in  the  earlier  period.  The  work  of  individuals  was 
supplemented  by  that  of  organized  Abolition  Societies,  and  the 
societies  themselves  combined  their  efforts  by  means  of  National 
Conventions.  By  petitions  or  memorials  to  the  State  and 
national  legislatures,  by  printed  appeals  to  the  public,  by  ora¬ 
tions  delivered  under  their  auspices,  and  by  correspondence 
among  themselves  and  with  persons  of  authority,  the  early 
Abolition  Societies  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work,  inten¬ 
sifying,  extending,  and  perpetuating  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
which  without  their  aid  might  have  died  out  after  the  influence 
of  the  Revolution  had  spent  its  strength,  or  would  have  lingered 
only  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  individuals. 

By  this  time  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Jefferson  against  slavery 
were  practically  over,  and  no  one  else  so  conspicuous  in  national 
affairs  took  an  equal  interest  in  the  work  of  emanci-  99.  Influence 
pation.  Still  there  were  a  few  prominent  Virginians  ofmdlvlduals' 
who  had  personal  objections  to  slavery,  and  who  were  willing 
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to  use  their  influence  at  least  to  mitigate  the  evil.1  To  the 
northward  in  almost  every  State  there  were  individuals  con¬ 
spicuous  for  either  political  or  literary  activity  in  the  anti¬ 
slavery  cause, —  men  whose  fame  is  less  world-wide  than  those 
of  Revolutionary  times,  but  who  were  equally  far-sighted  and 
earnest. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  continued  to  use  his  pen  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  influence  in  this  work  until  the  close  of  the  century,2  and 

ioo.  Theo-  Ezra  Stiles,  the  President  of  Yale  College  (1778- 

logians.  1795),  did  in  Connecticut  a  work  similar  to  that  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  in  Rhode  Island.3  Other  prominent  theologians 
were  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  New  Haven,  the  famous  son  of 
a  more  famous  father;  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  of  Boston.4 5 
Some  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  clergy  also  exerted  an 
important  influence.  The  anti-slavery  attitude  of  Dr.  McLeod 
has  already  been  mentioned.6  James  Gilliland,  pastor  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  South  Carolina,  also  preached  against  slavery 
to  his  congregation,  and  on  being  required  by  the  synod  to 
content  himself  with  private  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  negro,  finally 
gave  up  his  charge  and  went  to  Ohio  (1804-1805),  where  he 
became  a  leader  among  the  abolitionists  of  that  day.6  There 
was  also  Rev.  David  Rice,  who  removed  from  Virginia  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1783,  is  said  to  have  organized  there  the  first  grammar- 
school  in  the  West,  and  was  noted  as  a  preacher  of  abolition  and 
especially  for  his  speech  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Kentucky  in  1792.7  The  Emancipating  Baptists  of  Kentucky 
were  led  by  Joshua  Carman  and  David  Barrow,  John  Sutton 
and  Carter  Tarrant,  and  the  influence  of  these  men  was  largely 

1  Jefferson,  Writings ,  Taylor  and  Maury,  IV,  419-422,  V,  563-565  ; 
Washington,  Writings,  Ford,  X,  220,  XI,  25,  30,  XII,  1 13-1 14;  George 
Mason  in  The  Madison  Papers,  III,  1390-1391  ;  Madison,  Letters,  I,  i6r, 
322,  The  Madison  Papers,  III,  1427,  1429,  1430,  and  Annals  of  Congress , 

1  Cong.,  1  sess.,  339-340.  For  St.  George  Tucker,  see  below,  §  141. 

2  Park,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  Hop¬ 
kins,  Works,  I,  115-166. 

8  Holmes,  Life  of  Ezra  Stiles,  157,  249,  303-304,  31 1 ;  Kingsley,  Life  of 
Stiles,  44,  69-70. 

4  See  §§  44,  192,  195,  198,  202 ;  §  146,  note  4. 

5  See  above,  p.  45,  note  3. 

6  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  IV,  137-138  ;  Birney,  James 
G.  Birney  and  his  Times ,  433-434. 

7  Brown,  Political  Beginnings  of  Kentucky,  226. 
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responsible  for  the  schism  in  the  church  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.1 

Dr.  Stiles,  as  President  of  Yale  College,  must  have  had  at 
least  an  indirect  influence  in  cultivating  an  anti-slavery  senti¬ 
ment  among  his  students.  Another  college  president  Edu 
of  this  period,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  of  Princeton,  cators. 
is  said  to  have  taught  that  slavery  was  a  moral  wrong  and  a 
political  evil,  though  he  thought  that  the  only  remedy  was  in 
voluntary  manumission.2  Of  greater  value  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause  were  the  teachings  of  George  Wythe  and  St.  George 
Tucker,  professors  of  law  at  William  and  Mary  University. 
The  former  was  associated  with  Jefferson  in  his  plans  for  eman¬ 
cipation  by  law,  and  afterward  manumitted  his  own  slaves, 
furnishing  them  with  means  of  support  until  they  learned  to 
maintain  themselves.3  The  latter  is  noted  for  a  Dissertation  on 
Slavery  which  had  formed  a  part  of  a  course  of  lectures  given 
at  the  University,  and  by  means  of  which  Judge  Tucker  hoped 
to  stimulate  the  legislature  to  accomplish  gradual  emancipa¬ 
tion  in  the  State.4  Among  educators  may  be  mentioned  also 
William  Rogers,  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  College 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  successor  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  one  time  the  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aboli¬ 
tion  Society.5  The  widest  influence  of  all  was  perhaps  that  of 
Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  “  the  father  of  American  geography,” 
who  omits  no  opportunity  in  his  instructive  pages  to  point  a 
moral  with  regard  to  slavery.  As  his  works  for  thirty  years 
enjoyed  almost  a.  monopoly  of  this  department  of  literature,6 
they  must  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  their  maxims  must 
have  sunk  deep  in  the  minds  of  ingenuous  youth. 

In  the  Revolutionary  period  the  influence  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  was  particularly  conspicuous,  not  only  in  the  contest  for 
the  independence  of  the  white  race,  but  also  in  the  effort  to 

1  Brown,  Political  Beginnings  of  Kentucky,  226 ;  Birney,  James  G.  Birney, 
17-19.  See  above,  §  46. 

2  Birney,  James  G.  Birney ,  26-27. 

8  Jefferson,  Writings ,  I,  42,  48-49. 

4  See  below,  §  141  ;  Tucker,  Dissertation  on  Slavery ,  vii. 

6  The  American  Museum ,  VII,  255;  Drake,  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  ;  Appleton,  Encyclopedia. 

6  Ibid.  Morse’s  observations  on  slavery  are  copied  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  Winterbotham,  An  Historical ,  Geographical ,  Commercial  and 
Philosophical  View  of  the  United  States. 
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extend  liberty  to  the  blacks.  So  also  in  the  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following,  the  leading  anti-slavery  men  of  Virginia  were 
nearly  all  of  them  interested  in  the  law.  In  Pennsyl- 
102.  Lawyers.  vanja^  we-  except  the  body  of  the  Quakers,  we  find 

the  greatest  activity  among  the  lawyers,  not  oijly  in  connection 
with  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1780,1  but  also  in  cases  of  fugitive 
slaves  or  the  kidnapping  of  free  negroes.  Among  those  who 
gave  their  services  in  these  directions  are  James  Pemberton,2 3 
William  Lewis,8  William  Rawle,4 *  and  Myers  Fisher;  6  and  in  New 
Jersey  the  names  of  Joseph  Bloomfield  and  Elias  Boudinot  are 
frequently  found  in  connection  with  pleas  for  the  negro  in  the 
freedom  suits  which  were  so  numerous  in  that  State  at  this 
time.6  In  Maryland  the  leading  effort  for  the  promotion  of 
emancipation  was  made  by  William  Pinkney,7  and  the  attempt 
at  a  national  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  was  inaugurated  by  a 
Maryland  lawyer,  Luther  Martin.8  Gouverneur  Morris  and 
John  Jay  in  New  York  were  interested  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
by  State  legislation,  and  desired  to  limit  it  as  far  as  possible  in 
national  affairs.9 

In  New  England  the  rapid  disappearance  of  slavery  in  the 
Northern  States  led  to  a  cessation  of  activity,  but  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  even  the  children  born  after  the  passage  of  a  general 
emancipation  act  were  still  to  be  “  held  in  Servitude,”  several 
young  lawyers  co-operated  with  the  theologians  in  the  endeavor 
to  hasten  or  complete  the  process  of  emancipation.  Zephaniah 
Swift,  afterwards  Chief-Justice  of  Connecticut,  was  prominent  in 
this  anti-slavery  movement;  Noah  Webster,  the  great  lexicogra¬ 
pher,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  devoted  some  of 
his  talent  for  research  to  the  production  of  an  important  essay 

1  See  above,  §  87. 

2  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Sac.,  35-36  ;  Pa.  Col,  Rec.,  XVI,  210. 

3  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XIV,  13-14. 

4  David  Paul  Brown,  The  Forutn,  I,  511-513. 

6  Brissot  de  Warville,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I,  249. 

6  Cases  Adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

7  See  below,  §  [31. 

8  Elliot,  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  V,  457. 

9  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  II,  187;  Roosevelt,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
66-67,  157-160;  The  Madison  Papers,  III,  1263-1265;  William  Jay,  Life 
ot  John  Jay,  I,  69,  229-235;  John  Jay,  Correspondence,  I,  136  and  note,  407, 
III,  340-345- 
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on  the  moral  and  economic  effects  of  slavery;  and  Theodore 
Dwight,  also  a  lawyer,  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  of 
abolitionists,  a  forerunner  of  Garrison  and  Phillips.1  Massachu¬ 
setts,  too,  though  free  from  slavery  herself,  sent  Rufus  King  and 
Nathan  Dane  to  win  the  freedom  of  the  Northwest.2 

The  influence  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Dr.  Rush  was  in  this 
period  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  Dr.  Rush 
succeeded  Franklin  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  I03.  other 
Abolition  Society,3  and  Caspar  Wistar,  also  a  physi-  Professions- 
cian,  succeeded  Dr.  Rush  in  that  office.4  A  member  of  the 
same  profession  in  Maryland,  George  Buchanan,  is  noted  for 
ane  of  the  most  important  anti-slavery  orations  of  this  period.5 6 

In  the  Federal  Convention  and  in  Congress  there  was  further 
opportunity  for  individual  influence,  and  here  a  noticeably  large 
proportion  of  those  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  negro  IQ4.  Members 
were  from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  Messrs.  ofConeress- 
Wilson,  Bard,  P'indley,  Gallatin,  Scott,  Smilie,  Swanwick,  and 
Wain,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Messrs.  Barker,  Bidwell,  Dexter, 
Hastings,  Quincy,  Sedgwick,  Thatcher,  and  Varnum,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  compete  for  the  honor  of  the  most  constant  and  vigor¬ 
ous  effort.  The  honors  of  the  two  States  are  pretty  evenly 
divided;  but  for  undaunted  effort  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
for  caustic  language  and  refusal  of  compromise,  the  palm  must 
be  awarded  to  George  Thatcher,  of  Massachusetts.  The  declin¬ 
ing  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  Virginia  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
Madison,  Mason,  Nicholas,  Page,  and  Parker.  Delaware  may 
glory  in  James  A.  Bayard;  New  Jersey  in  Elias  Boudinot,  Mr. 
Southard,  and  Mr.  Sloan ;  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Mitchell  represented  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  of  New  York.  Connecticut  sent  Theo¬ 
dore  Dwight  to  redeem  the  compromising  policy  of  her  other 

1  See  below,  §§  137,  192. 

2  See  below,  §  170,  note. 

s  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc .,  49-52;  American  Convention,  Minutes 
of  Proceedings,  1794,  including  Ati  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 
States ,  prepared  by  Dr.  Rush. 

4  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  62;  Appleton,  Cyclopedia  of  American 

Biography. 

6  Buchanan,  An  Oration  on  the  Moral  and  Political  Evil  of  Slavery, 
A  copy  of  this  oration,  in  the  library  of  George  Washington,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  The  literary  work  of  this  period  is 
discussed  below  in  chapter  viii. 
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members ;  and  Mr.  Bradley,  of  Vermont,  had  the  honor  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  bill  for  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave-trade.1 

Several  of  the  prominent  Pennsylvanians  already  mentioned 
as  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  were  members  of  the 

105.  The  Society  of  Friends.  Other  members  of  the  society 
isaac^atem  conspicuous  during  this  period  were  Isaac  Tatem 
Hopper.  Hopper  and  Warner  Mifflin.  The  former,  at  the  age 
of* nine,  impressed  by  the  story  of  an  old  colored  man,  “  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  himself  that  he  would  be  the  friend  of  the 
oppressed  Africans  during  his  whole  life.”  While  serving  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  tailor’s  trade  in  Philadelphia,  at  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  assisted  a  fugitive  slave ;  and  after 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Abolition  Society,  about  1796,  he 
became  widely  known  as  a  friend  and  adviser  of  the  colored 
race,  teaching  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  in  Benezet’s  school, 
and  giving  frequent  assistance  to  fugitives  and  kidnapped  ne¬ 
groes.  On  being  accused  of  having  robbed  many  people  of 
their  slaves,  he  once  said,  “  Thou  art  mistaken.  I  only  prevent 
Southern  marauders  from  robbing  people  of  their  liberty.”2 

Warner  Mifflin  presents  a  different  but  no  less  characteristic 
phase  of  the  Quaker  attitude.  His  manumission  of  his  own  slaves 

106.  wamer  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter.3  He  was 

Mifflm.  one  Qf  foun(jers  Gf  the  Delaware  Abolition 

Society.4  Like  John  Woolman,  he  travelled  from  State  to 
State  preaching  anti-slavery  principles  among  the  Friends,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  visited  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in 
America.  He  also  made  earnest  efforts  for  State  and  national 
legislation  against  slavery.  In  1782  he  appeared  before  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  his  influence  is  said  to  have  helped 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  manumission  act  of  that  year.  In 
1783  he  presented  a  memorial  to  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
African  slave-trade,  and  he  afterwards  visited  the  legislatures  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.6  He  had  great  hopes 
from  the  national  declaration,  in  1776,  of  principles  which  he 
had  already  been  preaching  for  years;6  and  after  the  organiza- 


1  For  debates  on  slavery  see  below,  chapters  v,  vi,  vii. 

2  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Life  of  Hopper,  1-86. 

8  See  above,  §  40. 

4  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I,  236. 

5  Appleton,  Encyclopedia j  Mifflin,  Defence  against  Aspersions,  18,  20. 

6  Ibid. 
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tion  of  government  under  the  Constitution  his  efforts  to  secure 
legislation  to  the  utmost  constitutional  limit  made  him  the 
bete  noir  of  Southern  Congressmen.  The  first  act  of  Congress 
limiting  the  foreign  slave-trade  (1794)  is  drawn  on  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  him  to  a  House  Committee  and  embodied  in  the 
committee  report  (March  5,  1790)  and,  with  modifications,  in 
the  ensuing  resolutions  of  Congress.1  This  legislation,  however, 
was  so  long  delayed  that  Mifflin  felt  the  need  of  another  effort. 
A  petition  from  him  was  presented,  November  26,  1792,  urging 
upon  Congress  some  action  in  regard  to  the  African  slave- 
trade.2  This  petition  was  the  occasion  for  a  violent  attack  on 
the  petitioner,  to  whom  it  was  returned,  though  without  ex¬ 
punging  its  entry  from  the  Journal  as  was  proposed  by  an  in¬ 
dignant  opponent.3  To  this  treatment  Mifflin  responded  with  a 
vigorous  expression  of  his  views  on  the  whole  question.  “  I 
profess  freely,”  he  says  in  an  Expostulation  with  the  Members 
of  the  House,  “and  am  willing  my  profession  was  known  over 
the  world,  that  I  feel  the  calls  of  humanity  as  strong  towards  an 
African  in  America,  as  to  an  American  in  Algiers,  both  being 
my  brethren  ;  especially  as  I  am  informed  the  Algerine  treats 
his  slave  with  more  humanity ;  and  I  believe  the  sin  of  oppres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  American,  is  greatest  in  the  sight  of  the 
Father  of  the  family  of  mankind.”4 

Mifflin’s  opponents  regarded  him  as  a  fanatic  whose  efforts 
were  of  a  most  mischievous  tendency,  and  his  petition  in  1792 
was  not  defended  even  by  those  who  ordinarily  stood  as  cham¬ 
pions  for  the  appeals  of  the  Quakers.5  Yet  a  contemporary 
wrote  of  him  in  1790  that  he  was  “not  only  distinguished  by 
his  extensive  philanthropy,  but  by  a  sound  judgment;  and 
that  his  prudence  and  good  temper  were  equal  to  his  zeal ;  ”  6 
and  Brissot  de  Warville  wrote  of  him,  after  meeting  him  in 

1  See  below,  §  152.  The  American  Museum,  VIII,  61-65;  Annals  of 
Congress,  1  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1413-1415,  1473-1474. 

2  Mifflin,  Memorial.  Reprinted  from  The  Providence  Gazette  of  Dec.  22, 
1792. 

8  Annals  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  2  sess.,  728-731. 

4  Mifflin,  A  Serious  Expostulation  with  the  Members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives ,  p.  14;  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  called  Liberty ,  1837, 
PP-  3i-33- 

6  Annals  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  2  sess.,  728-731. 

6  The  American  Museum ,  VIII,  60. 
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1788:  “What  humanity!  and  what  charity!  It  seems,  that  to 
love  mankind,  and  to  search  to  do  them  good,  constitutes  his 
only  pleasure,  his  only  existence ;  .  .  .  The  attachment  of  an 
angel  like  Warner  Miflin  to  the  sect  of  Quakers,  is  the  fairest 
apology  for  that  society.”  1 

Though  the  Quakers  were  now  frequently  found  acting  in 
combination  with  philanthropists  of  other  sects,  they  also 
Th  continued  their  efforts  as  a  distinct  organization, 
society  of  An  occasional  memorial  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
appeared  before  Congress,  sometimes  alone,  some¬ 
times  reinforcing  similar  appeals  from  the  Abolition  Societies.2 
The  language  of  these  memorials  was  temperate,  and  their  de¬ 
mands  were  studiously  moderate,  and  strictly  within  the  consti¬ 
tutional  powers  of  Congress.  The  furious  antagonism  which 
they  aroused  was  evidently  not  on  account  of  the  terms  of  the 
petitions  so  much  as  because  of  the  determined  opposition  to 
the  whole  institution  of  slavery  which  was  known  to  lie  behind 
their  quiet  language.  Their  opponents,  however,  were  in  the 
minority,  and  the  petitions  were  uniformly  received  and  read, 
and  in  the  House  were  referred  to  a  committee.3 

In  the  case  of  the  slave-trade  three  or  four  successive  me¬ 
morials,  with  terms  gradually  narrowed  down  to  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  practical  way,  were  among  the  influences  which 
brought  about  the  limitation  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  in  1794.4 
Several  years  later  an  effort  was  made  by  the  society  to  obtain 
relief  for  the  re-enslaved  freedmen  of  North  Carolina  (Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1 797), 5  and  soon  after  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  the 
society  appealed  to  Congress  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  Western  territory  (January  21,  1805). 6 

1  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States ,  I,  157,  f. 

2  Mifflin ,  Defence,  18 ;  Journal  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  As 
sembled,  VIII,  418-419,  425  ;  Annals  of  Congress ,  1  Cong.,  2  sess  ,  1182- 
1183;  3  Cong.,  1  sess.,  36,  249,  253;  5  Cong.,  2  sess.,  475,  656,  637; 
8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  39,  996. 

»  Ibid. ,  1  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1198,  1205;  3  Cong.,  1  sess.,  36,  253  ;  5  Cong., 
2  sess.,  475,  656-670,  945-946,  1032-1033  ;  8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  39,  996. 

4  See  below,  §§151-155. 

6  See  above,  §  41.  Annals  of  Congress,  5  Cong.,  2  sess.*  475,  636-657. 

8  See  below,  §  174.  Annals  of  Congress,  8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  39,  996.  In 
the  States  the  Quakers  worked  chiefly  as  members  of  the  Abolition  Societies, 
but  here  too  a  petition  from  the  Society  of  Friends  occasionally  appears. 
See  below,  §§  129-131,  134. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  the  influence  of  individuals  at  this 
time  was  supplemented  by  the  work  of  Abolition  Societies. 
Although  this  title  is  regarded  by  Professor  Von  Holst  108.  in- 
as  misleading,1  it  is  the  name  that  they  themselves  AboiiHo°n 
adopted,  and  abolition  was  their  avowed  object.2  Societies. 
This  object,  according  to  their  view,  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
moral  force  rather  than  through  a  definite  political  program ; 
but  the  failure  to  accomplish  it  was  due  to  external  conditions 
rather  than  to  the  character  of  the  societies :  to  the  undreamed 
of  rise  and  growth  of  the  slavocracy,  to  the  overwhelming  force 
of  self-interest,  the  paralyzing  weight  of  general  indifference, 
and  the  slow  growth  of  a  higher  public  sentiment,  —  slow 
partly  because  of  the  defective  means  of  communication  then  at 
command.  That  these  societies  under  such  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  did'a  great  and  necessary  work  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  shown 
in  the  following  pages.  Though  the  institution  of  slavery 
rather  than  the  opposition  to  slavery  seems  to  be  strengthening 
through  the  years  of  their  existence,  and  though  the  slave- 
power  continued  to  strengthen  until  it  culminated  in  the  Dred 
Scott  Decision,  yet  in  the  earlier  period,  as  well  as  in  the  later, 
a  process  of  public  education  was  going  on  which  must  in  time 
have  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  issue.  To  these  earlier  socie¬ 
ties,  as  to  the  later  ones,  the  progress  of  educated  public  opinion 
was  very  largely  due. 

The  first  Abolition  Society,  as  might  be  expected,  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Pennsylvania  (April  14,  1775).  Its  original  object  was 
merely  the  relief  of  free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  109.  The 
bondage.  The  manumission  of  slaves  by  the  v^uAbou- 
Quakers  and  those  who  came  under  their  influence  tion  society, 
had  brought  into  existence  a  large  class  of  free  negroes  and  of 
negroes  whose  bondage  was  limited  to  a  term  of  years.  The 
practice  of  kidnapping  began  almost  at  once,  and  as  the  efforts 
of  benevolent  individuals  proved  inadequate  to  prevent  it,  those 
most  interested  combined  for  more  effective  action.3  The 
society  at  first  consisted  chiefly  or  entirely  of  Quakers.  Its 

1  Von  Holst,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  Stales, 
II,  80. 

2  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1794,  pp.  XI,  14,  22-25  ; 
Ibid.,  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  1804,  pp.  3~7- 

8  Needles,  Hist,  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  13-16. 
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work  was  suspended  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  though 
individual  members  continued  to  be  active  in  a  quiet  way,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  free  blacks  and  promoting  the  passage  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Act  of  1780.1  In  1784  they  renewed  their  meetings, 
and  the  membership  now  included  men  of  other  religious  de¬ 
nominations.2  Three  years  later  the  society  was  reorganized 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully 
held  in  Bondage,  and  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
African  Race.”3  Of  this  society  Benjamin  Franklin  was  elected 
president,  and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 4  which  was 
excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  served  as  a  model  for 
the  organization  of  other  societies  which  soon  sprang  up  in  the 
neighboring  States.6 

The  society  at  once  became  more  vigorous  and  influential 
than  in  its  earlier  form.  It  distributed  copies  of  its  constitution 
no.  work  of  and  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  society.  a]so  tracts  and  “  pictorial  representations  ”  apparently 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  societies  formed  half  a  century 
later.6  It  reprinted  foreign  publications  of  kindred  nature,  such 
as  Clarkson’s  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade  and  Brissot’s  Oration 
upon  the  Necessity  of  establishing  at  Paris  a  Society  to  co-operate 
with  those  of  America  and  London.  It  entered  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  other  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  addressed 
letters  to  the  governors  of  the  various  States  and  petitions  to 
the  State  legislatures.7  In  the  opening  year  of  its  new  existence 
it  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Federal  Convention,  then  in 

1  Needles,  Hist.  Mein.  Pa.  Soc.,  16-17. 

2  Ibid..  26-28. 

8  Ibid.,  28-30.  A  list  of  the  incorporators  is  given  in  Pennsylvania 
Society,  Constitution  and  Act  of  Incorporation ,  pp.  6-8.  It  includes 
over  two  hundred  members  from  Pennsylvania,  about  thirty  from  the  other 
Middle  States,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  twelve  from  New  England,  twelve 
from  Great  Britain,  and  five  from  France. 

4  Ibid.  Text  also  published  in  The  American  Museum ,  I,  388-389. 
Preamble  in  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  30. 

*  Constitutions  of  the  Chestertown  (Maryland)  Society  and  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Society  in  The  American  Museum,  XI,  Appendix  II,  90^-92*,  VII, 
Appendix  II,  6-8.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  societies, 
Constitutions ;  Constitution  of  a  Society  for  Abolishing  the  Slave-Trade 
(the  Providence  Society). 

6  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  30,  35. 

7  Ibid.,  30-33,  35. 
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session  in  Philadelphia.1  Three  years  later,  when  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Convention  had  been  completed,  Congress,  then  in 
its  first  session,  was  addressed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  a 
memorial  which  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  few  attempts 
to  procure  direct  national  legislation  against  slavery.2 

In  the  meantime  other  abolition  societies  were  organizing,  so 
that  by  1791  there  were  as  many  as  twelve,  representing  all  the 
States  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,3  with  the  ex-  Cther 
ception  of  New  Jersey,  where  a  society  was  formed  “Volition 
the  following  year-.4 *  That  of  New  York,  formed  in 
1785  with  John  Jay  as  president,  took  the  name  of  Manumission 
Society,  limiting  its  aims  at  first  to  promoting  manumission  and 
protecting  the  free  blacks.6  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  on  a  broader  basis,  in  1787,  other  societies 
were  organized  with  similar  titles  and  objects,  though  with  some 
variations  of  detail.  Those  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
formed  after  the  passage  of  acts  for  gradual  emancipation,  were 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  slave-trade  and  the 
deportation  of  negroes  from  the  State,  and  of  looking  after  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  for  emancipation,  but  aimed  also  at 
the  more  remote  object  of  general  abolition.  Those  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  organized  before  the  passage  of  State 
emancipation  acts,  though  primarily  for  the  relief  of  free 
negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  also  undertook  to  promote 
emancipation  by  State  legislation;  and  the  societies  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  made  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  An  important  feature  in  all  the  societies  was  “  the 
relief  of  free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage.”  Pennsyl- 

1  See  below,  §  148  ;  The  American  Museum,  III,  404-405. 

2  See  below,  §  126. 

8  Memorials  were  presented  to  Congress,  Dec.  8,  1 791 »  by  n'ne  societies  : 

Providence,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Washington  (Pa.),  Mary¬ 
land,  Chestertown  (Md.),  Caroline  County  (Md.),  and  Virginia.  Memorials 
presented  to  Congress.  The  Providence  Society  drew  68  of  its  189  mem¬ 
bers  from  Massachusetts  and  a  few  from  Connecticut  and  Vermont.  Park, 
Memoir  of  S.  Hopkins,  126,  note;  Poole,  Anti-Slavery  Opinions  before  the 

Year  1800,  p.  54,  note;  The  Nation,  Nov.  28,  1872,  p.  349.  Other  societies 
existing  at  this  time  were  the  Delaware,  Wilmington  (Del.)i  and  Choptank 
(Md.)  societies.  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1797, 
Appendix  containing  Reports  of  Societies;  Needles,  Hist.  Mem  Pa. 
Soc.,  34. 

*  Ibid.,  40. 


8  William  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay,  I,  231. 
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vania  especially,  as  a  free  State  surrounded  by  slavery,  was  in 
continual  difficulty  on  account  of  fugitives  and  kidnappers;  and 
the  society  was  very  active  in  aiding  individuals  and  in  appeals 
to  the  legislature  for  more  satisfactory  laws.  In  Delaware, 
where  slavery  was  declining  without  direct  legislation,  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  work  were  somewhat  similar.  Another  common 
purpose  of  the  societies  was  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  free  blacks  by  mental  and  moral  training  and  by  teaching 
and  helping  them  to  support  themselves.  This  work  they  re¬ 
garded  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  negro  as  well  as  a  social 
necessity,  and  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  success  in  this  direction  as  an  encouragement  to  further 
emancipation.1 

The  favorite  form  of  organization  was  that  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society.  Here,  besides  the  usual  officers,  including  two 
H2.  organ-  secretaries  whose  duties  were  to  promulgate  the 
views  and  promote  the  objects  of  the  society  by 
correspondence  with  individuals  and  with  other  so¬ 
cieties,  there  were  four  counsellors,  who  were  to  explain  the 
State  laws  and  constitution  so  far  as  they  related  to  emanci¬ 
pation,  and  to  urge  claims  to  freedom,  when  legal,  before  the 
proper  authorities.  There  was  also  an  executive  committee  to 
transact  business  during  the  recess  of  the  society,  and  on 
the  activity  of  this  committee  the  society  depended  greatly 
for  its  efficiency.  As  the  work  increased,  new  committees 
were  formed  for  special  purposes:  (i)  a  committee  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  advice,  and  protection,  (2)  a  committee  of  guardianship 
to  look  after  the  children  and  set  them  to  trades  or  other  occu¬ 
pations,  (3)  a  committee  of  education  to  superintend  school 
instruction,  and  to  influence  the  negroes  to  attend  the  classes, 
and  (4)  a  committee  of  employment.  Special  committees  for 
various  purposes  were  also  appointed  on  occasion.2  In  this 
society  and  also  in  the  Providence  Society  slave-holders  were 
excluded  from  membership.3  A  similar  restriction  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  and  Chestertown  (Maryland)  constitutions  was  modified 


ization  of  the 
Abolition 
Societies. 


1  See  below,  §  121. 

2  Address  to  the  Public  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  in  The  American 
Museum,  VI,  383-385.  See  also  Needles,  Hist.  Me7n.  Pa.  Sac.,  passim. 

8  Pennsylvania  Society,  Constitution ;  also  printed  in  The  American 
Museum,  I,  388-389;  Constitution  of  a  Society  for  abolishmg  the  Slave- 
Trade,  5. 
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by  permitting  the  societies  to  appoint  counsellors  who  were 
slave-holders.1  In  the  Alexandria  Society  slave-holders  were 
even  admitted  to  membership,  and  this  laxity  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  society.2 

Although  the  Abolition  Societies  were  formed  mainly  for 
local  purposes,  their  activity  extended  to  national  affairs,  and 
for  effective  work  in  that  direction  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  combine  their  efforts.  The  original  American 
occasion  of  this  combination  was  a  common  effort  of°Abo”iti°on 
to  obtain  congressional  limitation  of  the  African  Societies, 

°  .  1794-1838. 

slave-trade,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed 
by  Congress,  March  23,  1790.3  As  no  further  action  was  taken 
in  that  or  the  following  session  of  Congress,  nine  of  the  soci¬ 
eties  prepared  petitions  for  such  action,  which  were  presented 
December  8,  1791. 4 *  The  petitions  were  referred  to  a  special 
committee,6  but  were  heard  of  no  more  in  Congress,  nor  was 
anything  further  accomplished  toward  a  restriction  of  the  slave- 
trade  during  that  or  the  following  session.  In  1793,  therefore, 
the  New  York  Manumission  Society  suggested  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  all  the  Abolition  Societies  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  attaining  their  object  and  to  unite 
in  an  address  to  Congress.6  Early  in  1794  the  delegates  came 
together,  representing  nine  societies,  decided  upon  a  plan  of 
action,  prepared  memorials  to  Congress  and  to  some  of  the  State 
legislatures  and  addresses  to  the  Abolition  Societies  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  instituted  a  system  of  annual 
meetings  in  general  convention.7 

The  object  of  the  American  Convention  was  twofold.  It  was 

1  Maryland  Society,  Constitution ;  Constitutions  of  the  Maryland  and 
Chestertown  Societies  in  The  American  Museum ,  VII,  App.  II,  6-8  ;  XI, 
App.  II,  9o*-92*. 

2  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1805,  p.  21.  For  advice 
of  the  Convention  to  the  societies,  see  Ibid.,  1798,  p.  15. 

8  See  below,  §  152. 

4  Annals  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  t  sess.,  241  ;  Memorials  presented  to 

Congress,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  1792. 

6  Annals  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  1  sess.,  241. 

6  See  below,  §§  153,  154. 

7  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1794  et  seq.  Meetings 
were  omitted  in  1799  and  1802.  In  1806  the  meetings  were  made  triennial, 
and  in  1818  biennial.  Ibid.,  1806,  p.  25  ;  Minutes  of  a  Special  Meeting , 
1818,  and  Constitution  of  1818,  Article  II,  §  1. 
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to  increase  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  individual  societies  by 
its  advice  and  encouragement,  stimulating  them  to  effort  by 
requiring  annual  reports  of  progress  and  by  laying  out 
new  lines  of  work,1  and  it  was  also  to  take  upon  itself 
the  chief  responsibility  in  regard  to  national  affairs.2  This  did 
not  necessarily  preclude  the  action  of  individual  societies,  and 
that  of  Pennsylvania  still  felt  an  occasional  call  for  its  services, 
especially  in  later  years,  when  but  few  societies  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Convention,  and  the  moral  force  of  the  latter  was 
accordingly  diminished.3  But  in  1794  the  Convention,  in  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  and  hope,  was  a  real  force,  as  is  shown  by 
the  success  which  crowned  its  first  great  effort,  directed  toward 
the  national  restriction  of  the  foreign  slave-trade.4 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  new  association  was  its  loose¬ 
ness  of  organization.  The  most  distant  societies  were  seldom 
115.  organ-  represented  at  the  meetings,  though  the  absent  soci- 
uation.  eties  occasionally  sent  reports  in  writing.  There 
was  no  written  constitution  until  1801. 5  The  officers  were  at 
first  only  a  president  and  a  secretary.  Even  after  a  treasurer 
was  added  to  the  list  of  officers  6  the  funds  were  very  inade¬ 
quate7  and  the  dependence  was  still  to  some  extent  upon  in¬ 
dividual  societies.8  A  committee  was  appointed  at  each  ses¬ 
sion  to  digest  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  societies  and 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  action  for  the  following  year.  There 
were  also  committees  for  preparing  memorials  and  addresses 
and  for  their  publication  and  distribution,  but  the  latter  work 
was  left  mainly  to  the  societies.9 

1  Addresses  to  the  Abolition  Societies  and  Reports  of  the  Societies,  in 
American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1794-1806. 

2  Ibid.,  Addresses  to  State  Legislatures,  Congress,  etc. 

8  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc .,  43-47,  60,  66,  72,79,  80.  These  efforts 
occur  in  the  yea.rs  1796,  1813,  1818,  1821,  1824. 

4  See  below,  §§  154,  155  ;  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings, 

1795,  p.  14. 

6  Constitution  in  Ibid.,  1801,  pp  34-36. 

9  Ibid.,  art.  i,  §  2. 

7  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1801,  p.  16;  1803,  pp.  8, 
10,  14,  18  ;  1804,  p.  29. 

8  Ibid.,  1803,  pp.  21-22.  Cf  Ibid.,  1798,  p.  12;  1800,  pp.  18,  22;  1801, 

p.  8. 

9  Ibid.,  1794,  p.  29:  1798,  p.  18;  1800,  pp.  15,  19-20;  1801,  pp.  14,  16, 
20,  45-47;  1803,  pp.  11,  17;  1805,  pp.  10— 1 1,  13-14.  Cf.  §  1 17,  below. 
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The  policy  of  the  Abolition  Societies  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  later  anti-slavery  organizations.  The  intention 
here  was  merely  to  persuade  by  appeals  to  the  rea-  ll6.  Policy 
son  and  conscience  and  by  the  gradual  education  of  Abolition 
public  opinion,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  societies, 
arousing  suspicion  or  antagonism.  The  purpose  to  bring  about 
total  abolition  was  indeed  avowed;  and  the  delegates  of  the 
societies  in  their  first  annual  convention  declare  their  hope  that 
"  their  labours  will  never  cease,  while  there  exists  a  single  slave 
in  the  United  States.”1  But  they  tried  to  disarm  hostility  by 
explaining  that  there  was  no  intention  of  violating  the  laws  op 
infringing  on  “  nominal  rights  of  property,  although  those 
rights  may  only  be  traced  to  our  statute-books ;  ”  2  and  they  were 
inclined-to  abate  their  efforts  in  the  face  of  extreme  opposition. 

For  the  ultimate  object  of  abolition  the  first  step  must  be  the 
education  of  public  sentiment.  With  this  end  in  view,  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  slavery  in  the  various  States 

0  J  1 17.  Educa- 

was  collected  by  the  local  societies,  including  copies  tion  of  public 
of  laws  and  minutes  of  judicial  decisions,  with  the  sentiment‘ 
intention  of  compiling  a  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.3 
By  some  of  the  societies  a  series  of  orations  on  slavery  was 
undertaken.  The  Connecticut  Society,  founded  in  1790,  pro¬ 
vided  a  series  of  addresses  for  several  years,  and  the  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  and  Maryland  societies  instituted  a  similar 
custom.4  Some  of  these  orations,  by  Edwards,  Webster,  and 


1  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  American  Convention, 
Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1794,  p.  25. 

2  American  Convention,  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
1804,  p.  7. 

8  Ibid.,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1795,  pp.  9-10;  1796,  pp.  19-22,  24-26; 
1797,  pp.  9-1 1,  and  Appendix;  1798,  pp.  7,  9;  1800,  pp.  17,  29-35 ;  1801,  pp. 
16,  46;  1803,  pp.  18-19,  24  ;  1804,  pp.  28,  34-35;  1805,  p.  17;  1806,  p.  22. 

4  Seven  or  eight  addresses  are  reported  as  having  been  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Society.  They  include  the  orations  of  James 
Dana,  D.D.,  1790,  Zephaniah  Swift,  1 791,  Jonathan  Edwards,  1791,  Noah 
Webster,  1793,  and  Theodore  Dwight,  1794.  An  address  by  William  Patten, 
A.M.,  was  read  before  the  Providence  Society,  Feb.  14,  1793,  and  ordered 
printed.  Samuel  Hopkins  delivered  a  discourse  May  17,  the  same  year. 
Occasional  discourses  are  reported  by  the  society  in  1798.  American  Con¬ 
vention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1798,  p.  8.  The  New  York  Manumission 
Society,  1785-1786,  printed  2000  copies  of  Dr.  Hopkins’s  Dialogue  concern¬ 
ing  the  Slavery  of  the  A fricans,  and  sent  copies  to  members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  members  of  the  State  legislature.  Park,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Hop- 
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Dwight  in  Connecticut,  and  by  Buchanan  in  Maryland,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  anti-slavery 
literature  of  the  period.  The  publication  and  distribution  of 
anti-slavery  essays  and  other  literature  on  the  subject  was 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  societies  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Convention  of  Delegates.1  Addresses  to  the  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  occasionally  published  by  the  Convention. 
One  of  these  addresses,  intended  to  be  published  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  of  each  State  (1794),  stated  some  of  the  arguments 
against  slavery  and  recommended  exertions  against  the  slave- 
trade  and  the  formation  of  societies  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  relief  of  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  African  race.2  Another 
address,  of  which  5000  copies  were  sent  to  the  societies  for 
distribution  (1801),  deplored  the  recent  insurrection  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  explained  the  attitude  of  the  societies,  and  urged  gradual 
emancipation.3  A  third,  published  in  pamphlet  form  (1804), 
soon  after  the  open  renewal  of  the  slave-trade  by  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  slavery  was  increasing 
instead  of  diminishing,  and  urged  the  co-operation  of  every 
friend  of  justice  and  lover  of  his  country,  especially  in  the 
effort  to  prevent  kidnapping  and  the  clandestine  slave-trade.4 

A  more  direct  influence  than  that  of  orations  and  pamphlets 
was  exerted  by  the  societies  through  their  applications  to  court 

kins,  1 1 7.  In  1787  they  offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  Commencement 
oration  “  on  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  fatal  effects 
of  slavery.”  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I,  248-249,  note. 
In  1797  and  1798  addresses  were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  society 
by  Samuel  Miller  and  Elihu  H.  Smith.  An  Address  by  George  Buchanan, 
M.D.,  was  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Society,  July  4, 
1791.  The  New  York  and  Maryland  societies  as  well  as  that  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  report  the  institution  of  periodical  discourses.  American  Convention, 
Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1796,  pp.  19,  21-22  ;  1797,  p.  42.  The  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Society  reported  in  1797  that  such  a  custom  was  not  needed  in  that  State. 
Ibid.  The  New  Jersey  Society  regards  such  orations  as  unnecessary  in 
West  Jersey  and  unpopular  in  East  Jersey.  Ibid.,  1798,  p.  9.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  Society  reports  an  oration  in  1805,  but  has  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
persons  to  deliver  such  addresses.  Ibid.,  1805,  p.  19. 

1  Ibid.,  1797,  p.  42;  1804,  pp.  1 1— 1 2 ;  1805,  pp.  io-ii,  14,  18. 

3  Ibid.,  1794,  pp.  22-25. 

8  Ibid.,  1801,  pp.  37-41,  47. 

4  American  Convention,  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
1804. 
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and  legislature.  Efforts  to  influence  State  legislatures  were  most 
vigorous  and  extensive  in  the  early  years  of  the  Convention. 
In  1794  and  1795  addresses  were  sent  to  all  States 
which  had  not  prohibited  importation  or  had  not  tions  and 
abolished  domestic  slavery.1  States  which  had  al-  I^statT'3 
ready  begun  the  process  of  emancipation  were  leeisIatures- 
urged  to  carry  the  work  still  further.2  *  The  Southern  States 
were  addressed  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  foreign 
and  domestic,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  extirpation  of 
slavery.3  Next  in  importance  was  the  alleviation  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves.  “  Until  a  radical  abolition  of  slavery,”  it 
was  urged,  “  by  exploding  the  general  opinion,  that  the  colour 
of  a  man  is  evidence  of  his  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  man,” 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  negroes  shall  receive 
protection  through  special  prohibitions  and  penalties.4  The 
necessity  for  education,  in  order  to  prepare  them  “  for  that 
state  in  society  upon  which  depends  our  political  happiness,” 
was  also  emphasized.5  The  encouragement  of  voluntary  manu¬ 
mission  with  a  view  to  gradual  emancipation  is  suggested,  and 
the  hope  expressed  that  the  freedmen  may  participate  in  civil 
rights  and  privileges  as  fast  as  they  are  qualified  by  education.6 

1  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1794,  pp.  8,  1 1— 1 8,  29  ; 
1795,  pp.  17-19,  20-22,  24-25,  31-32;  1796,  pp.  9-1 1. 

2  Ibid.,  1794,  pp.  8,  16-17;  1795,  p.  17. 

8  Ibid.,  1794,  pp.  11-13;  1795,  pp.  20-25. 

4  Ibid.,  1794,  pp.  14-15. 

6  Ibid. ,  1795,  p.  21. 

6  Ibid.,  1794,  pp.  15-16.  These  memorials  were  probably  not  even  pre¬ 
sented  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Ibid.,  1795,  p.  18;  1796,  p.  11. 
Those  sent  to  North  Carolina  probably  met  the  same  fate,  but  an  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  importation  of  slaves  was  passed  at  about  the  same  time.  Ibid.,  to¬ 
il.  See  also  §  147,  note.  In  1803  and  1804  committees  appointed  to  prepare 
similar  memorials  for  North  Carolina  reported  that  public  sentiment  in  that 
State  was  so  hostile  to  emancipation  that  it  seemed  best  not  to  attempt  the 
work.  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1803,  pp.  22,  27-28  ; 
1804,  pp.  18-19,  2S-  1°  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  addresses  were  not  pre¬ 

sented,  but  the  Virginia  Abolition  Society  in  1795-1796  sent  in  a  memorial 
signed  by  citizens  of  the  State.  Ibid.,  1796,  p.  10.  See  §  141,  A  similar 
course  was  pursued  in  New  York.  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  1796,  p.  9.  In  Delaware  the  addresses  were  presented  but  not 
acted  on,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Abolition  Society  were  continued  by  means 
of  petitions  and  memorials  signed  by  citizens.  Ibid.,  1795,  p.  17;  1796, 
p.  10;  1805,  pp.  18-19;  1806,  p.  16.  In  New  Jersey  a  bill  for  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  was  lost  by  one  vote.  Ibid.,  1796,  p.  9.  See  below,  §  134. 
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dresses  to 
Congress. 


The  custom  of  petitioning  Congress,  inaugurated  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Abolition  Society  in  1 790  and  confirmed  by  the  action 
of  eight  other  societies  in  1791, 1  was,  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  American  Convention  of  Delegates, 
left  almost  entirely  to  that  organization,  although  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  a  single  society  occasionally  appears.2 *  During  this 
period  the  energy  of  the  Convention  was  directed  chiefly  to¬ 
ward  securing  restrictive  legislation  on  the  foreign  slave-trade ; 
and  this  was  accomplished  in  1794  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
act,  when  considered  by  the  Convention  with  a  view  to  its 
amendment,  was  thought  to  go  as  far  as  the  Constitution  per¬ 
mitted.8  The  societies,  however,  watched  over  the  execution 
of  the  law,  complained  of  evasions,4  and  finally  petitioned  Con¬ 
gress  for  further  legislation.5  Another  opportunity  for  national 
legislation  had  meanwhile  arisen  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
Territory,  and  the  American  Convention  rose  to  the  occasion 
in  a  memorial  to  Congress  urging  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
this  territory  (January  23,  1804), 6 *  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  step  in  the  Free-Soil  movement. 

A  third  method  by  which  the  Abolition  Societies  endeavored  to 
extend  liberty  to  the  negro  was  through  application  to  the  courts. 
120.  suits  This  work  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  States 
in  courts  where  favorable  legislation  had  already  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  included  the  enforcement  and  amendment 
of  emancipation  and  manumission  acts  and  the  prevention  of 
kidnapping  and  sale  from  a  free  to  a  slave  State.  It  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  State  or  national  laws 
restricting  or  prohibiting  the  slave-trade.  The  latter  work  was 
especially  urged  upon  the  societies  by  the  Convention  of  Dele¬ 
gates  in  1797,  and  information  against  offenders  was  sought 


1  See  below,  §§  126,  153. 

2  Memorial  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
presented  Feb.  23,  1793,  in  Annals  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  2  sess.,  888,  889; 
Memorial  of  the  Providence  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade, 
presented  Jan.  28,  1794  'n  Annals  of  Congress,  3  Cong.,  1  sess.,  349. 

8  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1795,  pp.  22-23. 

4  Ibid.,  1797,  pp.  18-20;  1805,  PP-  35-36,  39-40. 

6  Annals  of  Congress ,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Appendix,  992-993  (Feb.  13, 

1806). 

8  Text  in  Ibid. ,  8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Appendix,  1596-1597,  and  in  American 

Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1804,  pp.  40-42. 
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from  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  Efforts  in  this  direction 
were  continued  throughout  the  period.1  A  Rhode  Island  slave- 
trader  was  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  New  York  Manumis¬ 
sion  Society,2  and  prosecutions  were  reported  by  the  societies 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.3  The  relief  of  negroes  unlaw¬ 
fully  held  in  bondage,  which-  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
individual  societies,  was  during  these  most  critical  years  of  the 
process  of  gradual  emancipation  carried  on  with  considerable 
vigor.  This  work  was  the  subject  of  special  reports  from  the 
Abolition  Societies  to  the  Convention  of  Delegates  in  1797. 
The  New  York  Society  reported  90  complaints,  36  persons  freed, 
21  cases  still  in  suit,  and  19  under  consideration.  From  New 
Jersey  the  report  was  not  definite,  and  Pennsylvania  simply 
reported  'the  liberation  of  “  many  hundreds.”  Through  the 
agency  of  the  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Society  80  had  been 
liberated.  The  Choptank  (Maryland)  Society  reported  more 
than  60  liberations  and  only  I  failure  in  court.  The  Alexan¬ 
dria  Society  had  received  26  complaints,  6  persons  had  been 
liberated,  5  more  releases  were  probable,  and  suits  were  still 
pending  for  the  rest,  two  of  these  at  the  society’s  expense. 
The  Virginia  Society  had  suits  for  20  or  30  persons  still  pend¬ 
ing.4  Additional  cases  were  reported  from  year  to  year.5 

In  addition  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  immediate  one  of  liberation  of  negroes  unlawfully  held 
in  bondage,  the  Abolition  Societies  had  a  third  object  j2i  Care 
which  throughout  this  period  of  gradual  emancipation  °^gfree 
remained  their  constant  care.  This  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  by  attention  to  their 
material  welfare,  by  systematic  education,  and  by  urging  and 
aiding  them  to  self-support,  self-respect,  and  usefulness  in  the 
community.  The  local  societies  were  expected  to  report  to  the 
Convention  of  Delegates  on  the  number  of  free  blacks  in  their 

1  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  I79^>  PP-  I2“ 1  S>  *9» 
1800,  pp.  15,  21-22  ;  1801,  pp.  5-6,  40-41  ;  1803,  pp.  8,  13,  33  ;  1804,  pp.  8, 
14,  38,  46;  1805,  pp.  35-36,  39-40. 

2  Ibid ,  1806,  p.  6. 

»  Ibid.,  1804.  p.  8;  1806,  p.  14.  See  also  Humanitas,  Reflections  on 
Slavery,  18-24. 

4  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1797,  PP-  3^-39- 

6  Ibid.,  1798,  pp.  8,  10;  1800,  pp.  9-10,  15;  i8or,  pp.  5,  10,  22,  30-31 ; 
1803,  pp,  10,  17;  1804,  pp.  5,  7,  14;  1805,  pp.  5-20;  1806,  pp.  5-18. 
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State,  and  on  their  property,  employment,  and  conduct.1  Ad¬ 
dresses  to  these  people  were  issued  by  the  Convention  from 
time  to  time,  advising  them  with  regard  to  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality,  education  and  industry,  and  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
property,  and  especially  urging  them  to  good  conduct  as  the 
best  aid  they  could  give  toward  the  liberation  of  their  brethren 
in  bondage.2  In  one  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  took 
charge  of  126  negroes  on  board  vessels  arrested  for  illegal  slave- 
trade,  gave  them  assistance  and  protection  and  found  them 
employment.3  Education  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  large  number  of  negroes 
who  took  refuge  there  strained  the  powers  of  the  enterprising 
Abolition  Society  to  the  utmost.4  Seven  schools  are  reported 
there  in  1797,5  and  the  educational  work  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  society  until  at  their  suggestion  in  1820  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  colored  children  became  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.6  The  New  York  Society  had  several  flourishing 
schools,7  an  “  academy  ”  was  established  by  the  Maryland 
Society,8  and  some  efforts  for  education  were  made  in  Rhode 
Island,9  Delaware,10  New  Jersey,11  and  Virginia.12  In  addition  to 

1  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1795,  p.  28  ;  1796,  pp. 
21-22;  1 797,  pp.  39-40. 

2  Address  to  Free  Africans,  in  Ibid.,  1796,  pp.  12-15,  reprinted  in  Paul 
Cuffe,  An  Account  of  Sierra  Leone ,  Appendix.  Address  in  1804  in  Minutes 
of  Proceedings,  pp.  30-33  ;  Address  in  1805,  Ibid.,  pp.  36-39.  Addresses 
were  also  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society.  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa. 
Soc. ,  47. 

8  Ibid.,  46-47. 

4  Address  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  to  the  American  Convention,  1809, 
in  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  56-57. 

5  An  account  of  the  educational  work  in  Pennsylvania  is  given  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1 797,  pp.  3 1  -34,  41 .  See  also  Ibid., 
1800,  p.  7;  1801,  p.  18;  1803,  P-  13- 

6  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  70. 

7  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1797,  pp.  29-31,  41; 
1798,  p.  8;  1800,  pp.  13-14;  1801,  pp.  6-7;  1803,  pp.  6-7;  1805,  pp.  6-7; 
1806,  pp.  6-7. 

8  Ibid.,  1796,  p.  22. 

9  Ibid.,  1798,  p.  8;  1806,  p.  22. 

10  American  Convention,  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  1804, 
p.  16;  Ibid.,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1801,  p.  20;  1803,  p.  17  ;  1806,  pp. 
16-17. 

11  Ibid;  '797,  P-  41  5  1798,  P-  9;  1801,  pp.  11-12;  1803,  p.  11 ;  1805,  p.  9. 

See  above,  §40;  American  Convention ,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1797, 

PP-  34~36>  41  5  1798?  P-  10;  1801,  p.  32;  1805,  p.  23. 
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this  educational  work  was  the  supervisory  work  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  inspection  and  advice,  guardianship  and  employment, 
which  had  been  organized  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  1789 
and  later  by  other  societies.1  Under  such  supervision  the 
negroes  were  reported  to  have  shown  themselves  as  capable 
of  improvement  as  the  whites,  and  an  argument  against  slavery 
was  drawn  from  the  difference  between  those  who  were  under 
the  care  of  the  society  and  those  who  were  not.2 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Abolition  Societies  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  work  outlined 
by  the  American  Convention  of  Delegates  in  their  I22.  Decline 
Minutes  of  Proceedings.  At  the  annual  meetings  Abolition 
from  1794  to  1796  one  or  both  of  these  societies  societies, 
were  represented,  but  after  1798  neither  sent  delegates.  The 
Providence  Society  reported  in  1805  that  slavery  was  so  nearly 
extinct  in  that  locality  that  it  had  but  little  to  do,  and  excused 
itself  from  attendance  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  journey 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.3 

The  Southern  societies  had  also  fallen  away  by  1803  so  that 
the  only  ones  represented  at  the  later  meetings  of  this  period 
were  those  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  lack  of  zeal  in  the  New  England  societies  was  at 
least  partly  due  to  the  local  conditions  which  made  diligent 
effort  at  home  no  longer  necessary,  and  to  the  apparent  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  any  interference  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  decline  of  those  in  the  Southern  States  was  largely  due  to 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  carrying  on  their  work:  the 
early  successes  of  these  societies  had  aroused  an  opposition 
which  tended  to  discourage  further  effort.  The  Maryland 
Society,  for  instance,  was  at  one  time  so  powerful  that  it  was 
said  to  be  useless  to  defend  a  suit  which  it  brought;  but  its 
activity  excited  so  much  hostility  that  it  narrowly  escaped  a 
vote  of  censure  from  the  State  legislature  and  considered  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  suspend  its  efforts.4  In  Virginia  the  activity  of  the 
society  was  seriously  checked  by  a  statute  imposing  a  penalty 

1  See  above,  §112. 

2  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1806,  p.  13. 

8  Ibid.,  1805,  p.  43. 

4  Brackett,  The  Negro  in  Maryland,  54-55.  The  society,  however, 
retained  a  large  membership  for  some  time,  reporting  231  members  in  1797. 
American  Convention,  Mimites  of  Proceedings,  1797,  p.  38. 
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of  one  hundred  dollars  on  any  person  who  assisted  a  slave  in 
asserting  a  claim  to  freedom,  provided  he  should  fail  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  claim ; 1  another  legislative  provision,  that  no  member 
of  an  abolition  society  should  serve  as  a  juror  in  a  freedom 
suit,2  made  the  prospect  of  establishing  such  a  claim  far  from 
brilliant.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
society  relaxed  its  efforts  in  the  courts,  and  its  failure  to  obtain 
more  favorable  legislation  left  it  without  any  resource  except 
the  persistent  aggressiveness  of  a  Garrison  or  an  ignominious 
death.3 

A  few  years  after  the  insurrection  of  Gabriel,  in  1800,  the 
Alexandria  Society  is  reported  dissolved,4  and  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  societies,  which  were  still  apparently  flourishing 
in  1797,  are  not  even  heard  from.  A  committee  appointed  by 
the  Convention  of  Delegates  in  1804  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  confesses  itself 
inadequate  to  the  task.6  Even  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  always 
the  mainstay  of  the  movement,  becomes  for  once  weak  and 
discouraged,  and  inquires  whether  any  material  injury  would 
arise  from  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  functions.6  The 
Convention,  although  it  preserves  a  courageous  attitude  in 
its  addresses,  decides  upon  triennial  instead  of  annual  meet¬ 
ings  (1806). 7 

The  local  work  of  the  societies  in  the  Middle  States  was  still 
continued ;  after  the  second  absorbing  contest  with  England 
123.  Revival  was  over> the  wor^  of  t*16  Convention,  which,  although 
theaconvy  ”  never  abandoned,  had  become  comparatively  unim- 
tion,  1817-  portant,  was  renewed  with  a  vigor  equal  to  that  of 
earlier  years  and  continued  without  interruption  until 
the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson ;  and  although  in  that 

1  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1805,  pp.  21-22;  Stat¬ 
utes  at  Large  of  Virginia ,  2d  Series,  I,  364.  Passed  Dec.  25,  1795. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  77.  Passed  Jan.  25,  1798. 

8  A  large  number  of  Quakers  and  some  others  who  were  unable  to  recon¬ 
cile  themselves  to  life  in  a  slave  State  emigrated  to  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Weeks,  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  1-2,  243  ff.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  instances  is  Edward  Coles,  who  was  Governor  of  Illinois  at  the 
time  of  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  free-state  constitution  in  1823-1824. 
Washburne,  Sketch  of  Edward  Coles,  19-212.  See  §  170,  note. 

4  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1805,  p.  21. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  3T. 

6  Ibid.,  1806,  p.  12.  1  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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darkest  period  before  the  dawn  the  Pennsylvania  Society  noted 
with  discouragement  the  falling  away  of  its  companions,  there 
was  still  a  steadfast  band  to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  the 
new  societies1  as  they  sprang  into  existence  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The  younger  societies,  in  the 
awful  magnitude  of  the  task  before  them,  recognized  but  faintly 
that  anything  had  as  yet  been  accomplished ;  nevertheless, 
the  soil  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  the  quiet  but  persistent 
labors  of  their  predecessors,  the  chief  points  of  attack  had  been 
noted,  the  chief  lines  of  action  marked  out,  precedents  had  been 
set,  arguments  and  examples  furnished,  conditions  ameliorated, 

and  public  opinion  considerably  educated. 

*  /  •> 

1  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1818-1828;  Letters  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  to  the  New  Haven  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in 
Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  90-91  ;  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  his 
Times ,  Appendix  C,  pp.  414  f. 
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CHAPTER  V  . 

GRADUAL  EMANCIPATION  IN  THE  STATES,  1783-1808 

THE  political  movement  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery 
which  had  begun  during  the  Revolutionary  era  will  be 
_  considered  in  the  period  from  1783  to  1808  under 
of  the  poiiti-  three  distinct  aspects  according  to  the  specific  objects 
ment,0 1783-  which  its  promoters  had  in  view:  gradual  emancipa- 
l8o8‘  tion  by  State  legislation  (chapter  v) ;  the  suppression 

of  the  African  slave-trade  by  State  and  national  action  (chapter 
vi);  and  the  attempt  to  prevent  slavery  from  extending  itself  into 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  (chapter  vii).  Of  these  three 
movements,  the  first  and  second,  which  had  made  a  promising 
beginning  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  were 
practically  completed  during  this  period,  and,  though  not 
entirely  successful,  left  no  very  threatening  prospect  of  dis¬ 
aster.  The  third,  on  the  contrary,  beginning  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  with  the  existence  of  a  national  domain, 
was  so  far  unsuccessful  that  it  left  an  opening  for  the  growth 
of  slavery  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  both 
liberty  and  union. 

The  principal  means  for  arousing  public  sentiment  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  an  account  has  been 
125.  oppor-  given  of  some  of  the  methods  which  were  employed 
effective^01  to  stimulate  it  to  action.  It  is  necessary  next  to  con- 
action.  sider  in  what  directions  anti-slavery  effort,  from  what¬ 
ever  source,  could  be  applied  with  most  efficiency.  The  per¬ 
suasion  of  individual  slave-owners  to  manumit  their  own  slaves 
was  a  slow  and  toilsome  process  of  achieving  the  liberation  of 
a  race.  The  action  of  organized  religious  bodies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  very  limited,  partial,  or 
abortive;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Methodists  its  continuation  was 
regarded  as  threatening  the  spiritual  efficiency  of  the  sect.1 
Abolition  societies  to  be  of  any  real  value  must  exclude  slave- 

1  See  above.  §§  44-47. 
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holders  from  membership,  and  could  gain  numbers  and  power 
only  where  the  local  conditions  were  fairly  favorable  to  their 
growth.  The  only  organizations  through  which  really  impor¬ 
tant  results  could  now  be  reached  were :  ( a )  the  constitutional 
conventions  held  for  the  formation  of  new  States  calling  for 
admission  to  the  Union;  ( b )  the  State  legislatures;  and  ( c )  the 
national  Congress. 

Of  these  the  constitutional  conventions  might  provide  for  the 
total  prohibition  of  slavery,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period  by  Vermont;1  or  they  might  state 

.  .  J  °  (a)  Constitu- 

a  general  principle  which  the  courts  could  interpret  tionai  con- 
in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  as  ventlons- 
was  done  in  Massachusetts.2  They  might  provide  for  gradual 
emancipation  by  pronouncing  free  all  persons  born  after  a 
certain  date,  as  had  been  proposed  by  Jefferson  in  Virginia;3 
or  they  might  give  expression  to  the  general  principle,  enjoin¬ 
ing  upon  the  legislature  to  find  the  most  suitable  method  of 
carrying  it  out,  as  was  proposed  in  Kentucky  by  Rev.  David 
Rice.4  To  a  constitutional  convention  all  things  were  possible, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  hope  for  the  Border  States  of  the  West 
would  chiefly  lie.  Then  too  the  Federal  Convention,  on  whose 
decisions  hung  the  very  existence  of  the  infant  nation,  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  for  the  zealous  abolitionist.  Not  for 
general  and  immediate  or  even  gradual  emancipation ;  local 
interests  and  institutions  were  now  too  sacred  for  that  thought 
to  enter  the  mind  of  any  but  the  most  ardent  radical ;  but  the 
suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  it  was  thought,  might 
surely  be  made  a  subject  for  their  deliberations,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  itself.6 

In  the  older  States,  where  constitutions  had  already  been 
adopted  and  would  not  be  easily  changed,  the  only  hope  was 
in  the  State  legislatures  or  the  courts  of  law.  Here  (b)  State 
was  the  opportunity  for  interpreting  liberally  the  fcgisiatures. 
broad  principles  of  the  State  Bills  of  Rights  either  by  judicial 
decision  or,  failing  there,  by  declaratory  statute ;  and  the  pre¬ 
cedent  set  by  Massachusetts  might  inspire  hope  for  such  an 
enterprise.  There  was  still,  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 

1  See  above,  §  89. 

2  See  above,  §§  88  inf,,  91. 

a  See  above,  §  88. 


4  See  below,  §  128. 
6  See  below,  §  148. 
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necessity  for  guarding  against  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade,  or 
for  the  suppression  of  it  when  revived.  There  was  ample  occa¬ 
sion  in  most  of  the  States  for  more  liberal  provisions  with 
regard  to  manumission;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
only  one  State  legislature,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  had  passed  a 
gradual  emancipation  act.1 

As  for  Congress,  the  feeble  legislative  body  of  the  Confed¬ 
eration  could  hardly  be  expected  to  accomplish  much,  and 
(c)  con-  perhaps  no  one  but  the  ever  active  Quaker  would 
gress.  attempt  to  urge  it.  Yet  the  Congress  of  the  Union, 

with  its  wider  sphere  of  action,  could  limit,  regulate,  and  in 
time  suppress  the  foreign  slave-trade;  it  could  regulate  com¬ 
merce  among  the  several  States,  and  that  would  include  the 
domestic  slave-trade ;  it  could,  as  even  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  did  in  part,2  prohibit  slavery  in  the  national 
domain ;  it  could  “  hold  up  to  public  view,  a  continual  avowal 
of  sentiment”3  which  might  modify  without  directly  interfering 
with  local  legislation. 

The  results  of  anti-slavery  agitation  with  regard  to  the  slave- 
trade  and  the  national  domain  will  be  related  in  the  following 
3*6.  Efforts  chapters.  Emancipation  in  the  States,  the  present 
for  emanci-  subject  for  consideration,  was  attempted  almost  ex- 

pation  by  #  1 

-congress,  clusively  within  the  States  themselves.  The  direct 
1790, 1800.  interference  of  Congress  with  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  States  was,  however,  twice  solicited.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  first  instance,  occurring  in  the  very  first  year  after 
the  Constitution  went  into  operation  (February  3,  1790),  was 
authorized  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Convention, 
—  no  less  a  person  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  memorial  to  Congress.  The  application  is  based 
upon  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution.  Certain  powers,  de¬ 
clare  ihe  memorialists,  were  vested  in  Congress  “  for  *  promot¬ 
ing  the  welfare  and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  ’  and  as  they  conceive  that  these 
blessings  ought  rightfully  to  be  administered,  without  distinc- 

1  See  above,  §  87. 

2  See  below,  §  170. 

3  Queries  of  Warner  Mifflin,  addressed  to  a  Committee  of  Congress ,  in 
The  American  Museum,  VIII,  61. 
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tion  of  color,  to  all  descriptions  of  people,  so  they  indulge 
themselves  in  the  pleasing  expectation,  that  nothing  which  can 
be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  care  will 
be  either  omitted  or  delayed.”  They  therefore  urge  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  it 
“  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
these  unhappy  men,”  and  that  it  “  will  devise  means  for  remov¬ 
ing  this  inconsistency  from  the  character  of  the  American 
people.” 1  Congress,  after  an  excited  discussion,  referred  the 
memorial  to  a  committee2  which  reported  on  this  point  that 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  internal  regula¬ 
tions  of  particular  States  (March  5,  1790).3 

The  subject,  however,  was  brought  up  again  ten  years  later, 
when  Absalom  Jones  and  others,  free  blacks  of  Philadelphia,  in 
petitioning  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  concerning  the  slave- 
trade  and  fugitives  from  justice,  begged  also  for  the  adoption  of 
measures  leading  to  the  gradual  emancipation  of  their  race.4 
This  clause  of  the  petition  provoked  violent  opposition  in  the 
House.6  During  the  debate  significant  allusions  were  made  to 
“  the  several  plans  which  had  been  proposed  ” 6  and  to  “  a 
certain  society”  (evidently  the  Society  of  Friends)  which  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  presenting  petitions  every  year  and  was 
expected  to  keep  on  doing  so.7  A  Southern  Congressman 
became  much  excited  over  the  spread  of  the  “new-fangled 
French  philosophy  of  liberty  and  equality”  among  the  blacks, 
and  talked  of  “  entering  wedges,”  and  of  the  necessity  of  yield¬ 
ing  the  slave-trade  as  “a  peace-offering”  to  the  “philanthro¬ 
pists.”8  In  vain  did  a  representative  from  Massachusetts  en¬ 
deavor  to  propitiate  the  slave-holders  by  declaring  that  the 
aspect  of  a  certain  petition  was  very  dangerous  and  unpleasant, 
and  that  “  those  who  did  not  possess  this  species  of  property 

1  Text  of  the  memorial  in  Annals  of  Congress ,  1  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1197- 
1198.  Presented  Feb.  12,  1790. 

2  Ibid.,  1198-1205. 

s  Text  of  the  report  in  Ibid.,  1414-1415;  Report  of  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  1474. 

4  Ibid.,  6  Cong.,  1  sess.,  229-230,  235. 

*  Ibid.,  230-245. 

6  Speech  of  Mr.  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts,  Ibid.,  240. 

7  Speeches  of  Mr.  Christie  of  Maryland  and  Mr.  Harper  of  South  Caro- 
ina,  Ibid.,  234. 

8  Ibid.,  230,  241-242,  689.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina. 
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had  better  leave  the  regulation  of  it  to  those  who  were  cursed 
with  it.”1  The  member  from  South  Carolina  gives  warning 
that  “  there  is  one  alternative  .  .  .  that  is,  that  we  are  able  to 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  if  driven  to  it,  we  will  take  care  of 


ourselves.”2 

One  stanch  champion,  Mr.  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts,  rose 
to  defend  the  obnoxious  clause,  declaring  that  slavery  was  “  a 
cancer  of  immense  magnitude  that  would  some  time  destroy 
the  body  politic  except  a  proper  legislation  should  prevent 
the  evil,”  and  suggesting  that  slavery  might  be  abolished  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  slave-owners  and  that  an  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  the  purpose.3  The  House,  however,  though 
referring  the  rest  of  the  petition  to  a  committee,  voted  85  to  I 
that  this  section  “ought  to  receive  no  encouragement  or  coun¬ 
tenance  from  this  House.”  4  Emancipation,  therefore,  was  left 
to  the  States,  and  so  far  as  accomplished  at  all  was  the  work  of 
constitutional  conventions  and  State  legislatures. 

Abolition  by  State  constitution,  attempted  in  New  York, 
accomplished  in  Vermont,  and  finally  effective  in  Massachusetts,5 
was  applied  in  only  one  other  State  of  the  original 
thirteen.  In  New  Hampshire  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  was  a  direct  intention  of  abolishing  slavery  by 
this  means.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  like  that  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  states  simply  that  “  all  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  independent.” 6  The  logical  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  directly  stated  as  in  Vermont;  but  the  activity 
of  public  opinion,  added  to  the  influence  of  conditions  in  the 
neighboring  States,  was  such  that  slavery  disappeared  without 
direct  legislation  or  judicial  action.7  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  a  few  negroes  were  still  held  as  slaves,  and  although 
the  legislature  in  1789  struck  off  “male  and  female  servants” 


127  Aboli¬ 
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stitution. 
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Ohio. 


1  Annals  of  Congress ,  6  Cong.,  1  sess.,  231.  Speech  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  of  Massachusetts. 

2  Ibid.,  242.  Speech  of  Mr.  Rutledge. 

8  Ibid.,  232,  240. 

4  Ibid.,  245-246. 

5  See  above,  §§  88,  89,  91. 

6  New  Hampshire  State  Papers,  IX,  896;  Poore,  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions,  II,  1280. 

7  New  Hampshire  State  Papers,  IX,  896-898,  Note  by  Editor;  Hurd, 
Law  of  Freedo?n  and  Bondage,  II,  35;  Walker,  A  History  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Convention,  vii  and  note. 
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from  the  list  of  taxable  property,1  the  obligation  to  maintain  the 
aged  and  infirm  still  rested  with  the  masters.2  Many,  however, 
remained  with  their  former  masters  in  the  capacity  of  servants ; 
there  were  no  sales  of  slaves,  and  if  any  one  chose  to  leave  his 
master  the  public  authority  was  not  used  for  his  recovery. 
Negroes  who  remained  with  their  masters  were  treated  like  the 
other  servants,  and  the  black  children  went  to  the  same  schools 
as  the  white.  “  No  better  plan  could  be  adopted,  ”  says  La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  who  visited  America  in  1795,  “by  a 
people  who  stopped  short  of  total  emancipation.” 3 

The  most  favorable  opportunity  to  apply  a  constitutional 
restriction  was  when  the  new  States  began  to  come  into  the 
Union  from  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  came  up  in  connection  with  the  formation  of 
each  State.  Here  the  influence  of  territorial  conditions  was 
decisive.  Ohio,  the  only  State  formed  from  the  Northwest 
Territory  before  1808,  adopted  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  as  a  part  of  her  Constitution,  not,  however, 
incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  was  done  in  Vermont,  but 
in  a  separate  article  and  without  the  significant  “  therefore.”  4 * 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  which  slavery  had  already  been 
admitted,  failed  to  pass  any  provision  against  it  now,  though 
there  was  an  attempt  to  do  so  in  Kentucky.  At  the  128.  Failure 
Constitutional  Convention  the  six  clerical  members  m  Kentucky- 
are  said  to  have  been  unanimously  against  the  recognition  of 
slavery,  and  a  vote  to  expunge  a  clause  forbidding  emancipation 
without  consent  of  the  owners  had  a  strong  minority  of  16 
to  26.6 

The  most  important  leader  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
Kentucky  at  this  time  was  Rev.  David  Rice,  and  his  address  to 
the  convention  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  forceful  produc- 

1  In  1775  negroes  and  slaves  for  life  were  reported  as  numbering  657. 
In  1790  the  number  was  reduced  to  158,  in  1800  to  8,  and  in  1810  none  were 
» “ported.  New  Hampshire  State  Papers ,  IX,  897,  note. 

2  Wadleigh,  Slavery  in  New  Hampshire ,  in  The  Granite  Monthly ,  VI, 

377-379- 

8  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  Travels  through  the  United  States,  II,  191. 
Cf.  §  145,  below  (Washington’s  fugitive). 

4  Poore,  Federal  and  Slate  Constitutions ,  II,  1461,  art.  viii,  §§  1,  2.  Cf. 

§  89,  above. 

6  Brown,  Political  Beginnings  of  Kentucky,  227-230;  note,  p.  230. 
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tions  of  the  period.  In  this  address  he  points  to  the  anomaly 
of  “  a  free  moral  agent,  legally  deprived  of  free  agency,  and 
obliged  to  act  according  to  the  will  of  another,” 

Speech  of  0  °  . 

Rev.  David  while  still  accountable  to  the  Creator  for  his  actions, 
and  sarcastically  declares  that  the  legislature,  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  should  make  the  master  accountable  both  here 
and  hereafter.1  He  regards  liberty  as  inalienable  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  except  for  vicious  conduct,  and  claims  to  property  in 
slaves  as  invalid.  “  A  thousand  laws,”  he  says,  “  can  never 
make  that  innocent,  which  the  divine  law  has  made  criminal.”  2 
On  the  question  of  expediency,  he  replies  to  the  argument  that 
slave-holders  would  be  prevented  from  emigrating  to  Kentucky 
by  saying  that  five  useful  citizens  would  come  for  every  slave¬ 
holder  that  was  lost,  and  that  if  slavery  was  permitted,  free  labor 
would  seek  other  regions.3  The  alleged  unfitness  of  the  slave 
for  freedom  is  met  by  the  question  whether  we  shall  “  continue 
to  maim  souls,  because  a  maimed  soul  is  unfit  for  society;  ”  4 
but  he  considers  that  present  conditions  should  be  taken  into 
account  and  that  gradual  emancipation  is  the  only  practicable 
plan.  His  proposal  is  that  the  Constitution  shall  declare  against 
slavery  as  a  matter  of  principle,  leaving  the  legislature  to  find 
the  most  suitable  means  of  abolishing  it.6  Emancipation  by 
some  means  he  regards  as  a  political  necessity,  and  he  closes 
with  a  prophecy  of  the  calamities  which  will  attend  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  slavery  and  an  earnest  appeal  that  the  new  State  may 
not  be  stained  with  this  sin  at  its  birth.  “  The  slavery  of  the 
Negroes,”  he  says,  “began  in  iniquity;  a  curse  has  attended  it, 
and  a  curse  will  follow  it.  National  vices  will  be  punished  with 
national  calamities.  Let  us  avoid  these  vices,  that  we  may 
avoid  the  punishment  which  they  deserve.”6 

Kentucky  failed  to  respond  to  his  appeal,  but  a  few  years 
later  (1797-1798),  an  attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  on  this  point.  It  is  said  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
was  even  probable  at  that  time,  and  that  it  was  only  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  political  sentiment  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  at  this  inopportune  moment  that  prevented 

1  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy ,  5-6. 

2  Ibid.,  3-4,  12-14. 

8  Ibid.,  15-16.  6  Ibid.,  22. 

4  Ibid.,  20-21.  6  Ibid.,  24. 
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Kentucky  from  becoming  a  free  State.1  The  anti-slavery  feel¬ 
ing  continued  to  be  strong  for  some  time,  and  showed  itself  in 
the  schism  of  the  Baptist  churches  of  Kentucky  in  1805  and  the 
formation  of  abolition  societies.2  Nevertheless,  except  the  per¬ 
mission  of  voluntary  manumission,3  nothing  further  was  accom¬ 
plished  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Emancipation  by  act  of  legislature  was  the  only  remaining 

weapon,  and  it  was  successfully  wielded  in  four  States  of  the 

Union  besides  Pennsylvania.  In  most  cases  it  was  I2g  Manu_ 

connected  with  efforts  to  procure  the  removal  of  misslonacls- 

restraints  on  manumission,  which  had  already  been  provided  for 

in  Connecticut  (1 777)  and  Virginia  (1782).4 *  Soon  after  the 

Revolutionary  War,  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made  in  every 

State  north  of  the  Potomac  in  which  there  was  occasion  for 
* 

them.  In  Maryland  and  Delaware  attempts  at  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation  acts  soon  gave  way  to  the  milder  measure  of  facilitating 
manumission.  The  Quakers  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
agents  in  both  States. 


In  Delaware  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  was 
introduced  in  January,  1786,  and  supported  by  a  petition  from  204 
Friends,  praying  that  such  relief  should  be  given  to  j  Manu 
the  slaves  of  the  State  as  the  rights  of  mankind  and  mission  in 

«  a  Dclsw&rc. 

religion  required  ;  after  consideration,  it  was  replaced 
by  a  bill  for  furthering  manumission,  and  this  bill  was  postponed 
until  the  following  June  and  finally  dropped.6  The  following 
year,  however,  an  act  was  passed  permitting  manumission  by 
will  or  other  written  instrument,  without  security  furnished  by 
the  master,  in  the  case  of  slaves  between  eighteen  and  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  sound  in  mind  and  body  and  capable  of  self- 
support  (February  3,  1787).6  Under  the  new  law  many  manu- 


1  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times,  21-22.  See  also  Weeks,  Anti- 
Slavery  Sentiment  in  the  South,  101. 

2  See  above,  §  46. 

8  See  below,  §  132. 

4  See  above,  §  84. 

6  Brackett,  The  Status  of  the  Slave,  in  Jameson,  Essays  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  of  the  United  States,  300-301 ;  Stills,  Life  and  Times  of 
John  Dickinson,  323;  Draft  of  a  proposed  Act  for  gradual  abolition  in 
Delaware,  from  the  original  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Dickinson,  Ibid., 
appendix  viii. 

6  Laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  (1797),  II,  886. 
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missions  were  made  by  will  j1  and  though  many  negroes  were 
kidnapped,  the  Abolition  Societies  were  active  in  procuring 
their  liberation.2  The  number  of  slaves  in  1790  was  8,887,  in 
1800,  6,153,  and  in  1810  had  diminished  to  4,177;  while  the 
number  of  free  colored  persons  rose  from  3,899  in  1790  to 
13,136  in  1810.3  Further  efforts  toward  a  gradual  emancipation 
act,  however,  met  with  no  success.4 * 

In  Maryland  the  question  was  still  more  sharply  contested. 
Petitions  from  citizens  of  several  counties  praying  for  immediate 
or  gradual  abolition  were  presented  to  the  House  of 

131.  Manu-  0  t 

mission  in  Delegates  in  December,  1785.  These  were  rejected 
Maryland.  a  vote  to  22.  In  1 787  a  petition  from  the 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Baltimore  for  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  was  refused  by  a  vote  of  30  to  17.6  Two  years  later  an 
effort  was  made  to  facilitate  voluntary  manumission  by  owners 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  gradual  emancipation  by  that 
means.  Both  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Maryland  Aboli¬ 
tion  Society  were  behind  this  movement,  and  it  had  a  strong 
support  in  the  legislature.  Petitions  from  both  societies  had 
been  addressed  to  the  House,  and  a  committee  reported  in 
their  favor.6 

William  Pinkney,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a 
champion  of  this  cause  by  a  speech  in  the  previous  session, 
speech  of  now  marked  the  occasion  by  a  fervid  address  on  the 
Pinkney,  rights  of  man  and  the  inconsistency  and  impolicy  of 
1789 ■  slave-holding.  He  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 

two  chief  arguments  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  the  problem  of 
the  free  blacks  and  the  rights  of  property.  In  reply  to  the 
former  he  declared  that  free  negroes  would  be  no  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  society  than  slaves,  that  the  blacks  were  no  worse  than 
the  whites  would  be  under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  all 
they  needed  to  disprove  their  inferiority  was  an  equal  chance 


1  Mifflin,  Defence  against  Aspersions ,  27. 

2  See  above,  §  120;  Mifflin,  Defence ,  23,  29;  American  Convention, 
Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1797,  pp.  38-39. 

8  Statistical  View  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States,  1790  to  1830, 
pp.  52-53. 

4  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1805,  p.  18;  1806,  p.  16. 

6  Brackett,  The  Negro  in  Maryland,  52;  Status  of  the  Slave,  in  Jame¬ 
son,  Essays,  302. 

*  Ibid.,  The  Negro  in  Maryland ,  53. 
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with  the  more  favored  race.1 2  To  the  argument  in  behalf  of 
property  rights  he  replied  that  the  impoverishment  of  families 
was  of  no  consequence  in  such  a  case,  and  that  he  should  glory 
in  the  cause  of  their  distress  while  wishing  them  a  more  honest 
patrimony.3  A  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  the  House  was  invited  to  confer 
but  refused  to  do  so.  An  attempt  in  the  following  session  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  On  this  occasion  a  petition  from  the 
Maryland  Abolition  Society  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
referred  to  the  House,  and  by  the  House  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  A  vote  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  express 
disapprobation  of  that  part  of  the  petition  which  related  to 
gradual  abolition  was  lost  by  two  votes,  but  the  whole  subject 
was  allowed  to  drop.3  An  act  simply  removing  restraints  on 
manumission  was  finally  passed  in  1796.  This  act  was  similar 
to  that  of  Delaware,  except  that  the  maximum  age  limit  was 
forty-five  years  and  no  minimum  was  mentioned.4 5 

Manumission  acts  were  passed  also  in  New  Jersey  (1786, 
1798),  New  York  (1785,  1788),  Kentucky  (1798,  1800),  and 
Tennessee  (T801).  Rhode  Island  in  1784  included 

v  '  132.  Manu- 

in  her  gradual  emancipation  act  6 *  a  clause  providing  mission  in 
for  voluntary  manumission,  and  in  Connecticut  the 
process,  already  permitted  (1 777),  was  further  facilitated  in 
1784  and  1792.  The  chief  feature  of  these  acts,  as  in  the  case 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  is  the  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
freedmen  from  becoming  a  public  charge.  In  Rhode  Island 
the  manumittor  was  still  liable  for  maintenance  unless  the  slave 
manumitted  was  between  eighteen  or  twenty-one  and  forty 
years  of  age  and  otherwise  capable  of  self-support.6  In  New 
Jersey  (1786)  the  age  limits  were  twenty-one  and  thirty-five 

1  Pinkney,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Maryland ,  11—17*  Both 
speeches  of  Pinkney  on  this  subject  are  given  in  The  American  Museum , 
VI,  74-77  (July,  1789),  and  Ibid.,  1798,  pp.  79~89- 

2  Pinkney,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  18. 

8  Brackett,  The  Negro  in  Maryland,  53—54. 

*  Laws  of  Maryland,  Kilty,  1796,  ch.  lxvii,  §§  xiii,xxix;  Stroud,  A  Sketch 
of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery,  1 51-152. 

5  See  below,  §  134. 

6  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  Bennett  Wheeler,  February,  1784,  p.  7.  See 

also  Public  Laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta¬ 

tions,  1798,  p.  61 1. 
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years.  Outside  those  limits  bonds  were  required,  but  even  if 
not  manumitted  according  to  the  prescribed  legal  methods  the 
slave  secured  his  liberty,  though  the  master  was  liable  for  his 
maintenance.1  In  New  York,  under  similar  conditions  (1785), 
slaves  might  be  manumitted  without  security  until  fifty  years  ot 
age.2  In  Connecticut  novel  conditions  were  introduced:  the 
good  character  of  the  slave,  the  real  advantage  to  himself,  and 
his  own  desire  for  emancipation.3  Thus  the  liberality  in  the 
provisions  for  emancipation  varied  with  the  latitude,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  provisions  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
were  much  more  stringent.  In  both  these  States  a  bond  for 
maintenance  was  required  in  all  cases;  and  in  the  latter,  owing, 
as  the  preamble  of  the  act  stated,  to  the  large  number  of  peti¬ 
tions  for  permission  to  execute  manumissions,  the  owner  could 
free  his  slave  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  court 
showing  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  that 
body,  were  consistent  with  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  State.4 
In  the  States  south  of  Virginia  the  tendency  was  toward  increas¬ 
ing  the  restrictions  on  manumission  rather  than  diminishing 
them. 

Thus  North  Carolina,  in  1788,  undertook  to  amend  the  Act 
of  1777.  “And  whereas,”  runs  the  preamble  of  the  new  act, 
133.  South-  “  divers  Persons,  from  religious  Motives,  in  Violation 
tirasTonman-  the  said  Law>  continue  to  liberate  their  Slaves, 
umission.  who  are  now  going  at  Large  to  the  Terror  of  the 
People  of  this  State :  And  whereas  the  Mode  prescribed  for 
apprehending  such  Slave  or  Slaves  [by  free-holders  only] 
is  found  by  Experience  not  to  answer  the  good  Purposes  by 
the  said  Act  intended,”  information  with  regard  to  illegal 

1  Laws  of  New  Jersey ,  cited  in  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Pro¬ 
ceedings ,  1797)  P-  5°)  Brackett,  Status  of  the  Slave ,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  299. 
The  maximum  age  limit  was  afterwards  changed  to  forty.  Laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey ,  Paterson,  31 1-312,  Statute  of  March  14,  1798. 

2  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  .(1886),  1785,  ch.  68  (Vol.  II,  p.  121), 
1788,  ch.  40  (Vol.  II,  678-679);  Ibid.,  printed  by  Hugh  Gaines  in  1789,  II, 
255-256. 

8  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  1796, 
PP-  39^)  399!  Ibid.,  Timothy  Green,  234-235,  413. 

4  Stroud,  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery,  149-150;  Digest  of  the 
Statute  Laws  of  Kentucky,  Morehead  and  Brown,  I,  608-609;  Compilation 
of  the  Statutes  of  Tennessee,  Caruthers  and  Nicholson,  277-278  ;  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  Scott,  I,  714-715. 
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manumissions  may  now  be  given  to  the  justice  of  the  peace 
by  any  freeman,  and  the  justice  is  required  immediately  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  negro’s  apprehension.  The  act,  however, 
still  allowed  manumission  for  meritorious  service,  to  be  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  county  courts.1  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
the  restrictions  were  even  more  severe :  in  the  former  State  no 
manumissions  could  take  place  except  by  deed  executed  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  regulations,  by  obtaining  the  approval  of  a  justice 
of  the  quorum  and  five  free-holders  (December  20,  1800).  In 
the  latter  State,  after  1801,  manumission  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  special  legislative  act,  an  example  followed  in  1820  by 
South  Carolina.2 

In  Rhode  Island  the  attempt  to  facilitate  manumission,  in 
response  to  a  petition  from  the  Society  of  Friends  (1783),  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  gradual  emancipation  act  (1784),3  j  Gradual 
thus  reversing  the  process  of  Delaware  and  Mary-  emancipation 
land.  Gradual  emancipation  in  Connecticut  was  in-  island, 
augurated  the  same  year.4  In  New  York  and  New  £°w  YorkT’ 
Jersey  there  was  a  longer  interval  between  the  re-  and  New 

,  .  ...  .  Jersey. 

moval  of  restraints  on  manumission  and  an  emanci¬ 
pation  act.  New  York  attempted  such  an  act  in  1785,  but  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Revision  on  account  of  a 
provision  prohibiting  negro  suffrage.  It  then  passed  the  Senate 
over  the  veto,  but  failed  in  the  House.5  The  subject  came  up 
again  in  1796  in  response  to  a  petition  from  the  Manumission 
Society,  but  action  was  postponed.6  In  1798  an  ac*  was  passed 

1  Laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina ,  Iredell,  637-638  (November, 
1788,  ch.  xx).  Cf  Ibid.,  288  (April,  1777,  ch.  vi),  and  371  (January,  1799, 
ch.  xii). 

2  Stroud,  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery ,  145-147  ;  Statutes  at 
Large  of  South  Carolina ,  Cooper  and  McCord,  VII,  442-443,  459.  The 
Constitution  of  Georgia  as  revised  in  1798  prohibits  the  legislature  from 
passing  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  each  of 
their  respective  owners.  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions ,  I,  395, 
art.  iv,  §  11.  The  Constitution  of  Kentucky,  1 792,  has  a  similar  provision, 
but  includes  pecuniary  compensation.  Ibid.,  I,  653,  art.  ix. 

8  Brackett,  Status  of  the  Slave ,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  294-295;  Public 
Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  610. 

*  Acts  and  Laws  of  Connecticut,  1784-1792,  printed  by  Timothy  Green, 
235;  Ibid.,  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  1796,  p.  399;  Brackett,  Status  of  the 
Slave,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  297. 

6  Ibid.,  298. 

6  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1796,  p.  20;  1 797>  P-  4°* 
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declaring  valid  the  previous  manumissions  of  slaves  by  the 
Quakers  even  when  the  process  had  not  been  strictly  legal, 
though  holding  the  manumittor  liable  for  maintenance  in  cases 
enjoined  by  the  laws.1'  A  gradual  emancipation  act  was  finally 
passed  in  1799, 2  and  an  immediate  act  followed  in  18 17. 8 

In  New  Jersey  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  western  part  of  the  State  was  inhabited  largely  by  Quakers 
and  the  eastern  by  the  descendants  of  the  thrifty  Dutch.4  The 
tendency,  however,  was  in  the  direction  of  emancipation.  In 
the  same  year  that  manumission  was  facilitated  (1786),  the 
legislature  in  setting  free  the  negro  Prime  for  services  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  expressed  itself  as  “  desirous  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  Blessings  of  Liberty.”  6  In  1788  an  act  preliminary  to 
emancipation  was  passed,  giving  negroes  equal  rights  in  the 
criminal  courts,  making  instruction  in  reading  compulsory 
upon  the  masters,  and  forbidding  the  removal  of  the  slave  to 
another  State  without  his  own  consent.6  The  State  Supreme 
Court  in  numerous  cases  which  came  before  it  between  1775  and 
1795  was  almost  without  exception  favorable  to  the  negro.7  A 
gradual  emancipation  act  introduced  in  1795  failed  by  one 
vote;8  action  was  postponed  in  1796  and  it  was  not  until 
1804  that  the  New  Jersey  Abolition  Society  could  triumphantly 
announce  its  success.9 

Gradual  emancipation  is  defined  as  the  extinction  of  slavery 
by  depriving  it  of  its  hereditary  quality.10  In  distinction  from 
the  clauses  in  the  constitutions  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire,  which  directly  or  indirectly  affected  the  con- 

See  also  E.  H.  Smith,  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New  York  Manumis- 
sioti  Society ,  26,  note. 

1  Laws  of  New  York  (1886),  IV,  168.  Passed  March  9. 

2  Ibid.,  IV,  388-389 ;  Stroud,  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery ,  138. 
Passed  March  29. 

8  See  below,  §  139. 

4  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I,  232. 

6  Cases  Adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  16,  note. 

6  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1797,  p.  51;  Brackett, 
Status  of  the  Slave,  in  Jameson,  Essays,  300.  These  provisions  appear  also 
in  r  798.  Laws  of  New  Jersey ,  Paterson,  309-31 1. 

7  See  above,  §  91,  inf. 

8  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1796,  p.  9. 

9  Ibid.,  1797)  P-  4° !  1805,  p.  10.  For  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  eman¬ 
cipationists  see  Cooley,  A  Study  of  Slavery  in  New  Jersey,  18-26. 

10  Stroud,  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery ,  142. 
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dition  of  slavery  as  already  existing,1  the  gradual  emancipa¬ 
tion  acts  left  this  condition  unchanged,  and  affected  only  the 
children  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act  or  after  a  135.  Pro. 
fixed  date.  Most  of  these  acts  followed  that  of  Penn-  vlsl°ns  for 

gradual 

sylvania  in  providing  that  the  children  of  a  slave-  emancipation, 
mother  should  remain  with  her  owner  as  servants  until  they 
reached  a  certain  age,  of  froni  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  years 
as  stated  in  the  various  enactments.  In  Pennsylvania,  however, 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  free.  In  Connecticut,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  to  be  “  held  in  Servitude  ”  until  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  after  that  to  be  free.  The  most 
liberal  policy  was  that  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the  children 
were  pronounced  free  but  were  to  be  supported  by  the  town 
and  educated  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  morality 
and  religion.  The  latter  clauses,  however,  were  repealed 
the  following  year,  leaving  the  children  to  be  supported  by 
the  owner  of  the  mother  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
only  if  he  abandoned  his  claims  to  the  mother  to  become  a 
charge  of  the  town.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  they  were 
to  remain  as  servants  until  a  certain  age,  but  were  regarded 
as  free,  and  liberal  opportunities  were  given  the  master  for  the 
abandonment  of  his  claims,  the  children  in  such  cases  to  be 
supported  at  the  common  charge.2 

The  manumission  and  emancipation  acts  were  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  constitutional  provision  in  Vermont, 
by  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  slave-owners  to  dis-  i36.  Efforts 
pose  of  their  property  outside  the  State.3  Amend-  ate'^Ll- 
ments  to  the  laws  were  found  necessary,4  and  the  Pation- 
Abolition  Societies  found  plenty  of  occasion  for  their  exertions 
in  protecting  free  blacks  from  seizure  and  illegal  sale  and  in 

1  See  above,  §§  88-91,  127. 

2  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Carey  and  Bioren,  1 1 , 
246-251 ;  Acts  and  Laws  of  Connecticut ,  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  1 79^> 
pp.  398—399;  Laws  of  Rhode  Island ,  February,  17841  PP-  6-7>  October, 
1785,  p.  1 5  ;  Laws  of  New  York  (1886),  IV,  388-389  ;  Laws  of  New  Jersey , 
1800  to  18 it,  Bloomfield,  1 03-1 04. 

3  Cf  §§  146,  147,  below. 

4  Laws  of  Pennsylvania ,  Carey  and  Bioren,  III,  268-272  (March  29, 
1788);  Acts  and  Laws  of  Connecticut ,  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  399-401 
(October,  1788,  October,  1789,  May,  1792);  Ibid.,  Timothy  Green,  368-369, 
41 2-413;  Public  Laws  of  Rhode  Island  (1798),  608-609;  Laws  of  New 
York  (1886),  V,  548  (April  8,  1801). 
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looking  after  the  execution  and  amendment  of  the  laws.  The 
process  of  gradual  emancipation  was  also  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  it  would  require,  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Connecticut  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  acts  for 
immediate  emancipation. 

The  effort  in  Connecticut,  prepared  for  by  a  series  of 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  slavery  pronounced  before  the 
137  con-  Abolition  Society  and  published  by  it  for  distri- 
necticut.  bution,1  culminated  in  1794-  To  this  undertaking 
Theodore  Theodore  Dwight  contributed  an  oration  before  the 
Dwight.  Abolition  Society  which  marks  him  as  one  of  the 
most  eager  and  uncompromising  advocates  of  immediate  and 
total  abolition  to  be  found  before  the  days  of  Garrison.  The 
orator  contends  that  slavery  is  absolutely  unjustifiable,  and 
that  those  who  defend  it  on  the  plea  of  political  expediency 
are  specious  enemies  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind.2  The  claim  of  the  slave  to  liberty  and  that  of  the  master 
to  compensation  he  declares  to  be  distinct  questions.  The 
State  should  grant  the  former  at  any  rate,  and  the  latter  may 
be  dealt  with  separately.  But  he  insists  that  “  in  abolishing 
African  slavery,  no  injury  is  done  to  private  property,”  because 
“  it  is  impossible,  in  any  situation,  or  under  the  authority  of  any 
laws,  to  acquire  a  property  in  a  human  being.”  3  Moreover,  he 
argues,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  not  only  do  not  sanction  slavery 
but  are  positively  opposed  to  it,  and  even  if  they  did  authorize 
it  no  such  laws  could  apply  to  the  slave,  since  he  was  not  a 
party  to  the  original  compact.4  “  On  the  part  of  the  slaves,” 
he  says,  “it  is  a  question  of  right;  and  on  that  of  the  state,  a 
question  of  justice.”5  It  is  also,  he  urges,  a  question  of  expe¬ 
diency.  “  Since  the  mighty,  and  majestic  course  of  Freedom 
has  begun,  nothing  but  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  can  prevent 
it  from  reaching  the  miserable  Africans  ”  and  to  attempt  to 
oppose  it  will  only  bring  war  and  devastation.6 

A  bill  which  was  the  practical  expression  of  this  effort  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  the  House,  but  was  negatived  by  a  small 

1  See  above,  §117. 

2  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society,  6-8,  21. 

3  Ibid.,  8-9. 

4  Ibid.,  9-13 

6  Ibid. ,  22. 


6  Ibid.,  23-24. 
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majority  of  the  Council,1  and  nothing  further  was  accomplished 
except  that  in  1797  the  age  limit  until  which  negro  children 
should  be  “  held  in  Servitude  ”  was  lowered  from  twenty-five 
to  twenty-one  years.2 

In  Pennsylvania  attempts  to  procure  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  were  made  in  connection  with  the  judicial  courts  as 
well  as  with  the  legislature,  the  action  in  both  cases  ,38-  Penn. 
being  based  on  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  sy'vania- 
State  Constitution,  “  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent.”3  Albert  Gallatin,  while  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
in  I793>  was  the  author  of  a  committee  report  declaring  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  “  slavery  is  inconsistent  with 
every  principle  of  humanity,  justice,  and  right,  and  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  and  express  letter  of  the  constitution  of  this 
Commonwealth,”  and  submitting  a  resolution  that  slavery  be 
abolished  in  the  Commonwealth  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose.4  Further  efforts 
in  the  same  direction  were  made  from  time  to  time,6  but  failed 
to  produce  either  a  declaratory  act  interpreting  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  their  favor  or  an  amendment  of  the  gradual  emancipation 
act.  The  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  at  about  the  same 
time  (1795-1802)  attempted  to  obtain  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  disputed  clause.  The 
question  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  negro  by  Jared  Ingersoll, 
William  Lewis,  and  William  Rawle ;  but  the  judges,  unlike  the 
juries  of  Massachusetts,  unanimously  decided  that  slavery  was 
consistent  with  the  Constitution.6  In  1801  a  measure  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  legislature  proposing  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  and  liberation  of  slaves  by  a  special  tax  on  the  free 
blacks.  Against  this  preposterous  measure  the  society  ear¬ 
nestly  protested,  and  they  succeeded  in  defeating  it.  In  1804  a 
more  satisfactory  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  society  addressed  the  legislature  in  its  favor.  But  the  bill 

1  Am;rican  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1 795 »  P-  I7- 

2  Ibid.,  1796,  p.  9;  Stroud,  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery,  141. 

8  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions ,  II,  1 541  • 

4  Adams,  Life  of  Gallatin,  86. 

8  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1797,  p.  40;  Needles, 
Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  46. 

6  Ibid.,  42  ;  Stroud,  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery,  143-144  and 
note.  Case  of  the  Negress  Flora  vs.  Joseph  Graisberry. 
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was  lost  and  an  attempt  to  procure  immediate  and  total  aboli¬ 
tion  in  1820  was  equally  unsuccessful.1 

New  York,  therefore,  is  the  only  State  that  followed  up  the 
granting  of  liberty  to  the  yet  unborn  by  an  act  which  affected 

139.  New  ante-nati.  By  the  Act  of  1817  children  born  after 
York,  1817.  July  4,  1799,  the  date  fixed  by  the  original  emanci¬ 
pation  act,  were  definitely  pronounced  free  but  required  to 
serve  out  the  term  already  allotted  in  the  capacity  of  servants. 
A  briefer  term,  twenty-one  years  instead  of  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-five,  was  allotted  to  those  born  after  July  4,  1817,  and 
all  negroes  born  in  the  State  before  July  4,  1799,  were  to  be 
free  after  July  4,  1827.2 

It  was  said  that  at  the  North  few  masters  would  hesitate  to 
manumit  their  slaves  were  it  not  for  the  obligation  to  maintain 

140.  Unsuc-  them  if  they  failed  to  support  themselves.3  In  the 
foremafi-118  South  the  difficulties  were  much  more  serious.  Even 
pation.  voluntary  manumission  was  hardly  to  be  accomplished 
south  of  Virginia.  The  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  Quakers  in 
North  Carolina  have  already  been  mentioned.4  In  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia  there  is  still  less  evidence  of  any  attempt  at 
emancipation.  Addresses  from  the  American  Convention  of 
Delegates  of  the  Abolition  Societies  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
Southern  States  received  no  response  and  apparently  no  atten¬ 
tion.5  It  was  said  that  “  the  most  elevated  and  liberal  Caro¬ 
linians  abhor  slavery;  and  will  not  debase  themselves  by 
attempting  to  vindicate  it ;  ”  6  but  their  voices  are  never  heard 
against  it  unless  in  a  deprecatory  tone  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and  the  Resolutions  of  Darien  County,7  Georgia,  sank  into 
oblivion  without  a  sign. 

In  Virginia,  however,  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  not  yet  dead. 
More  than  ten  thousand  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  set  at 

1  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  48-49,  52-53,  70-71. 

2  Stroud,  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery ,  139. 

8  Dana,  The  A frican  Slave-  Trade ,  3 1 . 

4  See  above,  §  41.  An  attempt  to  obtain  redress  through  federal  inter¬ 
ference,  in  Annals  of  Congress,  4  Cong.,  2  sess.,  2015-2024.  Memorial 
presented  Jan.  30,  1797. 

5  See  above,  §  118;  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings, 
1795,  1796. 

6  Sketch  of  the  character  of  the  S.  Carolinians.  By  the  late  dr.  Ladd. 
In  The  American  Museum,  V,  130-131. 

7  See  above,  §  81. 
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liberty  within  ten  years  after  the  Manumission  Act  of  1782.1 
Laws  were  made  giving  better  protection  to  the  life  and  liberty 
of  the  negro.2 3  In  1785  an  act  was  passed  limiting  I4I  Virginia, 
slavery  to  the  slaves  already  within  the  State  and  the  J“^e;ro®  Do 
descendants  of  the  females  of  them,  and  this  clause  siauei-y. 
was  re-enacted  in  1792.8  Finally  came  an  attempt  at  gradual 
emancipation  of  which  the  ffiost  important  feature  is  the  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Slavery  by  Judge  Tucker.  This  document  had 
been  carefully  prepared  after  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Jeremy 
Belknap,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  by  what 
means  emancipation  had  taken  place  in  the  sister  State,  in  order 
to  profit  by  her  experience.4 *  The  purpose  of  the  author  was 
to  take  into  account  «very  possible  obstacle  and  objection,  to 
eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  opposing  elements  of  prejudice, 
timidity,  and  love  of  possession,  and  in  short  to  present  a  plan 
of  emancipation  as  practicable  as  the  circumstances  would  per¬ 
mit.6  A  plan  less  alarming  could  hardly  have  been  devised. 
The  language  is  temperate  and  inoffensive,  and  the  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  slave-holder.  The  scheme  provided  that 
only  the  females  born  after  a  certain  date  were  to  be  free ; 
these  were  to  transmit  freedom  to  their  descendants,  but  the 
latter  were  to  be  held  in  service  until  such  an  age  as  to  have 
paid  for  their  rearing  by  their  labor;  the  free  blacks,  more¬ 
over,  were  to  be  bound  to  compulsory  service  and  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  owning  land,  holding  office,  or  bearing  arms.6  The 
process  of  emancipation  was  to  be  so  gradual  that  slavery  would 
actually  increase  for  thirty  years,  would  not  diminish  for  ten 
years  more,  and  would  require  more  than  a  century  for  its 
extinction.7  Moreover,  life  was  to  be  made  so  unpleasant  for 
the  free  blacks  that  there  should  be  every  inducement  for  their 

1  Samuel  J.  May,  Liberty  or  Slavery  the  only  Question ,  5. 

2  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia ,  Hening,  XII,  531,  681  (Jan.  8,  Nov.  21, 
1788). 

3  Ibid.,  182;  Ibid.,  2d  Series,  I,  122  (Dec.  17,  1792). 

4  Queries  respecting  the  Slavery  and  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  191-211;  Deane,  Letters 
and  Documents  relating  to  Slavery  in  Massachusetts ,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

Coll.,  Ill,  373-442. 

6  Ibid.,  418-421  ;  Tucker,  A  Dissertation  on  Slavery ,  76-89. 

6  Ibid.,  91-94. 

7  Ibid.,  98-104 ;  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents ,  in  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

Ill,  418-421. 
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voluntary  emigration.1  The  Dissertation  was  simply  laid  on 
the  table  by  the  House  of  Delegates,2  and  from  the  Senate  the 
author  received  merely  “  a  civil  acknowledgment.”  3 

The  Virginia  Abolition  Society  at  about  the  same  time  pre¬ 
pared  a  memorial  signed  by  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
urging  a  gradual  emancipation  act  which  should  free  all  males 
born  after  that  time  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  females  at 
eighteen.  The  memorial  was  read  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
but  further  consideration  was  negatived  by  two  votes.4  The 
cause  was  now  regarded  as  hopeless,  and  from  this  time  Virginia 
is  found  drifting  farther  and  farther  into  a  distinctly  pro-slavery 
attitude.  The  problem  of  the  free  blacks  was  still  pre-eminent. 
After  the  insurrection  of  Gabriel,  in  1800,  schemes  for  coloniza¬ 
tion  were  discussed,6  and  it  was  thought  that  here  might  be  an 
opening  for  emancipation.  But  these  schemes  dwindled  away, 
and  the  apprehensions  with  regard  to  free  blacks  were  finally 
met  by  a  law  (January  25,  1806)  which  forbade  manumitted 
negroes  to  remain  in  the  State  for  more  than  one  year  on 
penalty  of  re-enslavement.6  The  unsuccessful  efforts  for  gradual 
emancipation  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  manumission  acts.7 

In  the  year  1808,  then,  slavery  no  longer  existed  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  or  Ohio;  its  abolition 
142  sum-  was  nearly  complete  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
maryof  and  Pennsylvania;  its  doom  had  been  sealed  in  New 

results* 

York  and  New  Jersey;  and  its  foothold  in  Delaware 
was  but  slight.  In  the  Border  States,  however,  notwithstanding 
considerable  efforts,  no  legislation  had  been  secured  except  for 
the  removal  of  restraints  on  manumission.  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  reached  their 
limit  in  these  measures;  and  in  the  far  South,  where  a  larger 
black  population  existed,  even  voluntary  manumission  was  not 

1  Tucker,  Dissertation ,  93-96. 

2  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents,  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  426-427. 

3  Ibid.,  427-428. 

4  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1796,  p.  10. 

5  Annals  of  Congress,  9  Cong.,  Appendix,  994-1000  ;  Jefferson,  Writings, 
IV,  419-422. 

6  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia ,  Hening,  2d  Series,  III,  252.  Passed 
Jan.  25,  1806. 

7  See  above,  §§  130,  131. 
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permitted.  Even  in  the  Border  States  it  was  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  experiment,  and  men  sometimes  felt  that  they  had 
no  right  to  indulge  in  private  manumissions  when  they  might 
thereby  endanger  the  lives  of  the  community.  There  were, 
perhaps,  many  who,  like  Jefferson,  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  personal  sacrifice,  but  who  felt,  like  him,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  the  tiger  by  the  throat. 

The  sectional  division  of  the  country  brought  about  by  the 
accomplishment  of  emancipation  at  the  North  and  its  failure  at 
the  South  led  to  the  rise  of  another  question  which 

A  143.  Ques- 

was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  tion  of  fugi- 
bringing  on  the  final  contest.  The  public  obligation  tlveslaves- 
to  return  fugitives,  which  had  already  been  provided  for  in 
several  Indian  treaties  ( 1 781-1 786), 1  was  established  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  1787  in  connection  with  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  that  region.2  The  same  provision  was  incorporated 
in  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  first  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  enacted  for  the  execution  of  this  provision.3 

This  act  originated  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  arrest  of 
some  kidnappers  who  had  taken  a  free  negro  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Virginia,  and  included  “fugitives  from  justice  i44.  The 
and  from  the  service  of  their  masters.’’4 *  Its  pro-  sialtvfw™ 
visions,  however,  were  more  severe  toward  the  I793- 
negro  than  toward  the  criminal;  it  allowed  no  trial  by  jury, 
and  required  conviction  on  oral  testimony  of  the  claimant  or 
on  affidavit  certified  by  a  magistrate  of  the  State  from  which 
the  negro  was  alleged  to  have  fled.6  Though  less  severe  than 
the  Act  of  1850  it  was  sufficiently  so  to  arouse  a  sense  of  injus¬ 
tice,  and  was  not  accepted  without  a  protest.  The  Maryland 
Abolition  Society  immediately  published  a  letter  addressed  to 
it  by  the  English  philanthropist,  Granville  Sharp,  in  behalf  of 
fugitive  slaves,  with  a  preface  by  the  society  protesting  against 
the  recent  act.6  A  debate  on  the  execution  of  the  British 


1  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves ,  §  13. 

2  The  Northwest  Ordinance,  in  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitu¬ 
tions,  I,  432. 

3  Annals  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  2  sess.,  861. 

4  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  §§  17,  18. 

6  Ibid.,  Appendix  B;  Laws  of  the  United  States ,  2  Cong.,  1  sess.,  ch.  vii. 

6  Granville  Sharp,  Letter  to  the  Maryland  Society  for  promoting  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 
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Treaty,  in  1796,  furnished  occasion  for  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Hillhouse,  of  Connecticut,  against  the  principle  of  surrendering 
fugitive  slaves.1  A  more  elaborate  protest  is  that  of  John 
Parrish,  a  Quaker  of  Maryland,  who  argues  that  the  act  is 
unjust  in  its  provisions  and  contrary  to  the  scriptural  law  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New;  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  the  pledges  of  the 
Constitution  as  expressed  in  the  preamble;  and  that  it  shows 
the  inconsistency  of  Congress,  which  professed  to  have  too 
much  regard  for  the  Constitution  to  interfere  for  the  relief  of 
the  slave,  but  has  been  willing  to  pervert  its  purpose  and  mis¬ 
construe  its  phrases  for  the  purposes  of  this  law.  He  denies 
also  that  any  service  or  labor  can  be  “due”  from  a  person 
deprived  of  his  natural  rights.2 

The  escape  of  fugitives  into  the  free  States  had  already  been 
connived  at.  The  master  who  attempts  to  recover  a  slave, 
145.  Dim.  says  Brissot  de  Warville,  in  1788,  “  meets  little  re¬ 
enforcing  sPect>  and  finds  little  assistance,”  and  the  optimistic 
the  act.  French  traveller  thinks  that  this  fact  lessens  the 
value  of  the  slave,  leads  to  milder  treatment,  and  will  finally 
convince  people  of  the  superiority  of  free  labor.3  It  is  said 
that  the  Quakers  of  Rhode  Island  encouraged  slaves  to  escape 
over  the  border  into  Massachusetts,  and  became  particularly 
odious  to  the  slave-holders  on  that  account.4  After  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  but  little  seems  to  have  been 
done  to  execute  it.  Public  sentiment  in  Massachusetts  is  said 
to  have  been  so  strong  against  it  that  it  would  be  very  rarely 
that  a  slave  could  not  escape  his  master’s  pursuit.5  On  the 
first  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  in  Boston,  the  constables  were 
overthrown  and  the  slave  escaped  through  the  opening  ranks 
of  the  audience  without  waiting  to  hear  the  end  of  the  speech 
which  his  counsel,  Josiah  Quincy,  was  making  in  his  defence. 
An  attempt  at  prosecution  for  failure  to  enforce  the  act  was 
disregarded,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  from  this  time 
practically  void  in  Massachusetts.6  Public  sentiment  in  New 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  4  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1084-1085. 

2  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People,  12-15,  32- 

3  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I,  230. 

4  La  Rochefoucauld- Liancourt,  Travels  through  the  United  States,  I,  507. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  167.  «  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  §  34. 
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Hampshire  was  equally  effective ;  a  fugitive  from  the  estate  of 
George  Washington  was  found  at  Portsmouth  in  1796,  but  could 
not  be  returned  without  danger  of  serious  disturbance,  perhaps  a 
mob  or  a  riot,  and  this  the  owner  was  unwilling  to  occasion.1 

The  difficulties  were  felt  most  keenly  in  the  Border  States. 
Here  fugitives  and  kidnappers  were  both  to  be  found,  and 
appeals  for  more  satisfactory  laws  or  for  a  stricter  execution 
of  those  already  existing  were  made  by  both  parties.2  There 
was  a  certain  tailor  in  Philadelphia  who  used  to  sit  at  his  win¬ 
dow  with  his  work,  and  whenever  he  saw  in  the  street  a  negro 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  fugitive,  he  would  rush  out  to  offer 
his  protection  and  aid  him  in  finding  employment.3  When 
Philadelphia  became  the  national  capital  a  bill  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  to  enable  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  slaves  in  the  State,  but  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Abolition  Society  vigorously  opposed  it,  and  it  was 
finally  suppressed.4  A  Southern  Congressman  during  this 
period  alludes  bitterly  to  attempts  in  the  Quaker  City  to 
beguile  servants  away  from  their  masters.6  Ohio  also  had  its 
share  of  fugitives,  more  than  a  thousand  of  whom  are  reported 
to  have  been  forwarded  to  Canada  before  1817.8  The  Aboli¬ 
tion  Societies,  which  were  active  in  securing  the  liberation  of 
free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  would  be  inclined  to 
give  the  negro  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  and  the  contests  over 
fugitives  and  kidnapping  must  have  served  more  than  anything 
else  to  keep  up  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  along  the  border. 


1  Correspondence  of  George  Washington  with  Mr.  Whipple,  Collector 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  22,  179^)  *n  Charles 
Sumner,  Works,  III,  177-178;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  §  35. 

2  Brackett,  The  Negro  in  Maryland ,  85;  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the 
Slavery  of  the  Black  People,  11  ;  Annals  of  Congress,  4  Cong.,  2  sess., 
173°,  1741,  1 767;  5  Cong.,  2  sess.,  656 £f- ;  6  Cong.,  1  sess.,  916, 1034,  1044- 
1045. 

8  Sutcliffe,  Travels  in  some  Parts  of  North  America,  76.  This  tailor  he 
found  to  be  Thomas  Harrison,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Penn¬ 


sylvania  Abolition  Society.  Ibid.  ;  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  28  f. 

4  Ibid.,  38-39. 

8  Annals  of  Congress,  1  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1202.  Speech  of  Mr.  Smith  of 


South  Carolina. 

®  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times ,  43S- 
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CHAPTER  VI 

VICTORY  OVER  THE  SLAVE-TRADE,  1783-1808 

peace  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of 
Revolutionary  War,  John  Jay  proposed  that  British 
subjects  should  not  be  permitted  to  import  slaves 
into  the  United  States  from  any  part  of  the  world, 
“  it  being  the  intention  of  the  said  States  entirely 
to  prohibit  the  importation  thereof.” 1  The  same 
year  a  memorial  on  the  African  slave-trade  was  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  Quakers;  but  although  “the  Christian  recti¬ 
tude  of  the  concern”  was  generally  acknowledged,  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  did  not  consider  itself  competent  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  it.2  Meanwhile  the  revival  of  industry  at  the  close 
of  the  war  led  to  a  great  demand  for  slaves  in  the  Southern 
market,  and  Northern  traders  were  not  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity.  The  trade  flourished  for  several 
years.3 4  Massachusetts,  among  the  first  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  liberty  over  her  own  soil,  did  not  prohibit  the  slave-trade 
until  1 788/  and  supplementary  legislation  was  required  in 

1  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave-Trade ,  133;  Sparks,  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Correspondence ,  X,  154. 

2  Mifflin,  Defence  against  Aspersions,  18;  Journal  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  Assembled,  1783,  pp.  418-419,  425. 

8  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  49-50. 

4  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1787-1788,  ch. 
48  (March  26,  1788).  The  occasion  which  directly  led  to  this  act  was  the 
kidnapping  of  three  free  citizens  of  Boston  who  were  taken  to  the  West 
Indies  but  were  recovered  through  the  efforts  of  Governor  Hancock.  The 
congregational  ministers,  led  by  Dr.  Belknap,  and  the  negroes,  led  by  Prince 
Hall,  took  advantage  of  the  public  sentiment  aroused  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  Act  of  1788  was  the  result.  See  above,  §  44;  Queries  respecting  the 
Slavery  and  Emancipation  of  Negroes  in  Massachusetts ,  in  1  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  204-205.  The  petition  of  Prince  Hall  is  printed  in  The 
American  Museum,  III,  410-41 1  (May,  1788). 
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CONDITION  UNDER  THE  CONFEDERATION  1 35 

Pennsylvania,1  Connecticut,2  and  Rhode  Island3  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  inefficiency,  both  moral  and  constitu¬ 
tional,  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  urgent 
demand  for  labor  and  for  wealth  in  a  community 

J  147.  State 

whose  resources  had  been  exhausted  by  war,  the  legislation, 
States  were  gradually  falling  into  line  on  the  ques-  1783  I?89' 
tion  of  the  slave-trade,  and  there  was  a  fair  promise  of  its  per¬ 
manent  cessation.  New  Hampshire  had  never  had  either  slavery 
or  the  slave-trade  to  any  extent.4  New  York  (1785,  1788)  5  and 
New  Jersey  (1786)  6  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves;  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  had  already  done  so;7  North 
Carolina  laid  a  prohibitive  duty  (1786),8  and  South  Carolina 
(1787,  1788)  passed  acts  prohibiting  importation  for  a  term  of 
years.9  In  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  as  already  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  negroes  illegally 
brought  in  were  to  be  freed.10  Acts  to  limit  or  prevent  ex¬ 
portation  from  the  State  became  necessary  during  the  process 

1  Passed  March  29,  1788.  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dallas,  1L,  580-590.  Ibid.,  Carey  and  Bioren,  III,  ch.  1334,  pp.  268-272. 

2  Acts  and  Laws  of  Connecticut,  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  399-401 ;  Queries 
respecting  Slavery,  1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  205. 

3  Ibid. ;  Laws  of  -  Rhode  Island,  October,  1787,  pp.  4-5.  The  Quakers 
used  their  influence  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  as  well 
as  in  Pennsylvania.  Fowler,  Historical  Status  of  the  Negro  in  Connecticut, 

1 25 ;  Petition  of  the  people  called  quakers,  of  New  England  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  of  Rhode-Island,  in  The  American  Museum ,  III,  127- 
128;  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  June,  1787,  p.  8 ;  Queries  respecting  Slavery, 
r  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  205. 

4  See  above,  §  127. 

6  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  Appendices  A,  B;  Laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Gaines,  II,  253;  Ibid.  (1886),  II,  121  (eighth  ses¬ 
sion,  ch.  68,  April  I2>  1785)  and  676  (eleventh  session,  ch.  40,  Feb.  22,  1788). 

6  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  fersey,  published  in  American  Convention, 
Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1797,  Appendix,  p.  49. 

7  See  above,  §  82. 

8  Laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Iredell,  577—578.  North  Carolina 
repealed  this  act  in  1790,  but  passed  another  in  1794.  DuBois,  Suppression 
of  the  Slave-Trade,  72  and  Appendix  A;  Martin’s  Iredell,  I,  492,  II,  53. 

9  Statutes  at  Large  of  South  Carolina,  Cooper,  V,  38,  91  (March  28,  1787, 
Nov.  4,  1788). 

70  Public  Laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  607  ;  Laws  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Carey  and  Bioren,  II,  269;  Ibid,  Dallas,  II,  586; 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1886),  II,  121,  676;  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  II,  886-887,  1323. 
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of  gradual  emancipation  which  was  now  going  on  to  the  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  and  provision  against  such  removal 
was  made  in  Rhode  Island  (1779),  Vermont  (1786),  Delaware 
(1787,  1789),  Connecticut  (1788),  New  York  (1788),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (1788),  and  New  Jersey  (1788).1  Massachusetts  also  pro¬ 
vided  against  kidnapping  (1788).2 

Thus  the  tendency  of  State  legislation  during  the  period  of 
the  Confederation  was  toward  a  speedy  and  complete  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave-trade  so  far  as  it  related  to  importation;  and  in 
all  but  the  three  Southern  States  the  intention  of  limiting  or 
abolishing  the  institution  of  slavery  was  clearly  indicated.  The 
only  threatening  features  were  the  temporary  character  of  the 
prohibitory  acts  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  failure  of  Georgia 
to  pass  any  restrictive  act  whatever. 

Side  by  side  with  State  legislation,  the  movement  toward  the 
national  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  had  begun.  The  Fede- 
148.  The  ral  Convention,  in  1787,  gave  a  possible  opportunity 
fompro-  f°r  insertion  of  another  anti-slavery  wedge,  and 

mises,  1787.  on  this  occasion  an  anti-slavery  society  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  arena  of  national  politics.  A  memorial 
imploring  the  convention  to  make  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade 
“  a  part  of  their  important  deliberations  ”  was  prepared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  and  given  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  president  of  the  society,  to  present.  It  was  finally  withheld, 
however,  on  account  of  the  expectation  that  the  subject  was  to 
be  considered  in  any  case,  and  the  fear  that  the  address  might 

1  Laws  of  Rhode  Island, ,  October,  1779,  pp.  6-7;  Statutes  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  (1787),  p.  105  (passed  Oct.  30,  1786)  ;  Laws  of  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  II,  886-887,  943,  1093-1094,  1323  (Feb.  3,  1787,  Feb.  3,  1789,  June  14, 

1 793)  »  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Hudson  and  Goodwin, 
399-401  (1788,  1789,  1792);  Laws  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  (1886),  II,  676  ; 
Ibid.,  Gaines,  II,  253;  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Carey 
and  Bioren,  II,  269,  272,  Dallas,  II,  587  ;  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  fersey , 
in  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1797,  Appendix,  p.  51; 
Ibid.,  Paterson,  31 1.  The  laws  of  Delaware  limiting  importation  were  tested 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  Sawyer,  a  slave  belonging  to  Abraham  Saunders  of 
Maryland,  who  was  hired  and  brought  into  Delaware  by  a  resident  of  the 
latter  State  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner.  In  a  suit  brought  in  behalf  of 
the  negro,  the  Court  decided  (May  term,  1790)  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  (Feb.  3,  1787)  that  any  negro  or  mulatto  slave 
brought  into  the  State  “for  sale  or  otherwise”  was  declared  free.  The 
American  Museum,  VIII,  191-192. 

2  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  March  26,  1788. 
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do  more  harm  than  good  by  exciting  the  suspicions  of  Southern 
members.1  With  what  results  the  subject  was  considered  by 
the  convention  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  here.  The  threats 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  truckling  avarice  of  New 
England,  the  fear  of  a  rupture  at  this  critical  moment,  and  the 
illusory  hope  that  years  would  bring  a  more  convenient  season 
all  contributed  to  the  fatal  adjustment.  A  committee  appointed 
at  the  suggestion  of  Gouverneur  Morris  to  arrange  a  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  commercial  clauses  proposed  that  the  importation 
of  slaves  should  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  before  1800, 
and  that  a  tax  might  be  laid  on  importation.  The  date  was 
changed  to  1808,  partly  by  the  vote  of  the  New  England 
States;  and  the  clause  requiring  the  assent  of  two- thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  House  for  the  passage  of  navi¬ 
gation  acts  was  struck  out,  as  a  reward  for  their  complaisance.2 
People  flattered  themselves  that  even  by  this  measure  slavery 
was  doomed ;  it  was  remarked  that  the  temporary  reservation 
of  the  power  of  Congress  was  equivalent  to  an  admission  that 
after  1807  the  power  should  be  exercised.  “The  importation 
of  slaves  from  any  foreign  country,”  says  Tench  Coxe,  “is  by 
a  clear  implication  held  up  to  the  world  as  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  dispositions  and  the  duties  of  the  people  of  America. 
A  solid  foundation  is  laid  for  exploding  the  principles  of  negro 
slavery.”3  Southern  defenders  of  the  Constitution  took  an  es¬ 
sentially  different  view  of  the  clause,  and  at  the  North  there  was 
enough  apprehension  to  excite  considerable  opposition,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania;  but  the  urgent  need 
for  political  unity  finally  overrode  all  other  considerations.4 

In  Congress  the  attempts  to  limit  or  suppress  the  African 
slave-trade  appeared  in  several  distinct  forms.  (1)  The  simplest 
and  most  apparent  mode  of  attack  was  that  sug-  i4g  Legis_ 
crested  in  the  Constitution,  the  limitation  by  a  tax  lationby 

°  .  Congress. 

not  exceeding  ten  dollars  on  each  person  imported. 

(2)  There  was  also  a  general  attack,  with  the  purpose  of  induc- 

1  Text  in  The  American  Museum ,  III,  404-405;  Note  by  Humanitas, 
Ibid.,  404;  Needles,  Hist.  Mem.  Pa.  Soc.,  30-31. 

2  Elliot’s  Debates  ( The  Madison  Papers ),  V,  471,  477-478,  489-492. 

*  Letters  on  the  federal  government,  in  The  American  Museum,  II,  387. 

*  The  condition  of  public  sentiment  and  the  attitude  of  the  State  conven¬ 
tions  are  summed  up  in  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  62-68. 
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ing  Congress  to  take  any  measures  against  slavery  which  should 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution.  (3)  The  only  fea¬ 
sible  method  which  appeared  as  the  outcome  of  this  movement 
was  the  opposition  to  the  supply  of  foreign  ports  by  United 
States  citizens  or  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  United  States  ports. 
Later,  with  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  and 
the  annexation  and  organization  of  Louisiana,  came  (4)  the 
attempt  to  prohibit  importation  into  the  Territories.  Finally, 
when  the  prescribed  interval  had  expired,  Congress  enacted  (5) 
the  prohibition  of  importation  from  Africa. 

An  attempt  to  limit  importation  by  a  tax  on  each  negro 
imported  was  made  before  Congress  had  been  many  days  in 
session.  In  the  House  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  Impost  Bill,  May  13,  1789,  after  “looking-glasses 
and  brushes  ”  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  dutiable 
articles,  Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia  moved  that  a  tax  of 
ten  dollars  a  head  should  be  laid  on  the  importation 
of  slaves.1  The  debate  was  a  warm  one.  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Georgia  was  the  only  man  who  attempted  to  defend  either 
slavery  or  the  slave-trade;2  but  there  was  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  was  partial  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  therefore  oppressive  to  particular  States,  and  that  the 
act  of  taxation  would  give  an  appearance  of  countenancing  the 
traffic  and  would  degrade  human  beings  by  classing  them  as 
merchandise.3 

The  advocates  of  the  measure  argued  that  this  degrada¬ 
tion  of  human  beings  was  the  result  not  of  the  tax  but  of  the 
trade ; 4  the  tax,  they  said,  had  been  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  would  now  be  regarded  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  national  disapprobation  and  of  a  desire  to  limit  the  trade 
as  far  as  possible.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  trade  had  been 
allowed,  but  this  act  would  at  any  rate  tend  to  diminish  it  and 
was  better  than  no  action  at  all.  The  national  character,  they 
argued,  was  at  stake  on  this  question ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
do  all  that  was  possible  “  to  restore  to  human  nature  its  inher- 


1  Annals  of  Congress,  1  Cong.,  1  sess.,  336. 

2  Ibid.,  336-338. 

3  Ibid.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecticut  and  Mr.  Ames  of 
Massachusetts. 

4  Ibid.,  339.  Speech  of  Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia. 
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ent  privileges,”  to  give  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  recent 
professions,  and  to  “  wipe  off  the  stigma  ”  that  rested  upon  the 
republic.1  The  national  prosperity,  too,  they  continued,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue ;  an  expression  of  disapprobation  now,  by 
helping  to  destroy  the  trade,  would  save  posterity  from  “  the 
imbecility  ever  attendant  on  a  country  filled  with  slaves.”  It 
would  be  a  benefit  even  to  the  States  which  now  opposed  the 
tax,  for  every  addition  they  received  to  their  number  of  slaves 
tended  to  weaken  and  render  them  less  capable  of  self-defence, 
was  a  means  of  ihviting  attack  in  foreign  war  and  a  danger  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Union.2 

The  strongest  expressions  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  came  from 
Virginia,  and  the  representatives  of  New  England,  although 
avowing  a  virtuous  detestation  of  slavery,  sided  with  their  politi¬ 
cal  ally  in  the  South  in  opposition  to  the  tax.  Mr.  Parker’s 
resolution  was  finally  dropped  in  deference  to  those  who  had 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  ranking  human  beings  as  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  Mr.  Parker  was  placed  on  a  committee  to  bring 
in  a  separate  bill.3  The  bill,  however,  was  not  brought  in  until 
late  in  the  session,  was  then  postponed  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress,4  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  national  councils  may  next  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  memorials  presented  to 
Congress,  February  11  and  12,  1790.  Two  of  these  151.  Anti¬ 
memorials,  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  memorials, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  confined  themselves  w- 
strictly  to  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade.  The  third,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  although  suggesting  national 
legislation  against  slavery  itself,  was  especially  directed  against 
the  slave-trade.6  All,  however,  were  regarded  by  Southern 
members  as  attacks  upon  slavery  and  the  slave  States  and 
“  upon  the  palladium  of  the  property  of  our  country.”  6  The 
opposition  was  much  more  violent  than  in  the  case  of  the 
resolutions  for  an  impost  duty.  Mr.  Jackson  of  Georgia  de- 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  1  Cong.,  1  sess.,  336-337.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Parker 
of  Virginia. 

2  Ibid.,  340.  Speech  of  Mr.  Madison. 

3  Ibid.,  341-342,  366. 

4  Ibid.,  903. 

5  Ibid.,  1  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1182-1184,  1197-1198. 

8  Ibid.,  1187,  1202,  1453.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Jackson  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina. 
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dared  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  national  act 
would  show  “  a  disposition  towards  a  total  emancipation,”  and 
undertook  to  defend  slavery  on  scriptural  giounds.1  Mr. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina  also  defended  slavery  at  some  length, 
asserting  its  necessity  and  depicting  the  evils  of  emancipation.2 
Both  violently  attacked  the  Quakers. 

The  friends  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the  memorials  were 
inclined  to  consider  their  broader  significance.  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania  said  that  the  legislature  might  be  able  to  go  no 
further  than  to  impose  a  tax  of  ten  dollars;  but  if  he  were 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  negroes  came 
before  him  to  claim  their  liberty,  he  did  not  know  how  far  he 
might  go,  but  was  certain  he  should  go  as  far  as  he  could.3 
Mr.  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey  made  a  vigorous  anti-slavery 
speech,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  story  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  and  exclaiming  that  the  Almighty  Power  that  accom-, 
plished  their  deliverance  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.  He  pleaded  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  genius  of  the  government  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christianity  4  Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  suggested 
the  possibility  of  emancipation  by  the  purchase  of  the  Southern 
slaves  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Western  land  sales.5 

The  Memorials  were  committed  February  12,  1790,  and  were 
reported  by  the  committee  (March  5).6  Warner  Mifflin,  the 
152  Reso-  Quaker  philanthropist,  was  at  that  time  in  New 
lutions  of  York  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  memorial 
of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  in  accordance  with  suggestions  offered 
by  him.7  By  the  adoption  of  this  report  (March  23,  1790), 
Congress  declared  that  they  had  a  right  to  regulate  or  inter¬ 
dict  the  African  slave-trade  when  carried  on  by  United  States 
citizens  for  the  supply  of  foreigners,  and  also  that  they  had 
authority  to  prohibit  foreigners  from  fitting  out  vessels  in 
United  States  ports  for  transporting  persons  from  Africa  to 
foreign  ports.8 

1  Anna/s  of  Congress,  1  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1187.  6  Ibid.,  1204. 

a  Ibid.,  1453-1464.  8  Ibid.,  1205,  1413. 

8  Ibid.,  1199-1200.  7  See  above,  §  106. 

4  Ibid.,  1466-1471. 

8  Report  of  the  committee  in  Annals  of  Congress,  1  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1414— 
1415.  Report  as  amended,  Ibid.,  1474. 
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It  was,  therefore,  toward  the  suppression  of  these  features 
of  the  African  slave-trade  that  the  anti-slavery  party  next 
turned  its  attention.  The  results  appear  in  the  i53.  Memo- 
memorials  of  the  Abolition  Societies,  presented  Abolition 
December  8,  1791.  These  memorials  were  based  on  Societies, 
the  resolutions  on  the  slave-trade  which  had  been  adopted  the 
previous  year,  and  united  in  p'raying  that  Congress  would  exer¬ 
cise  its  powers  by  putting  these  resolutions  into  effect.  Several 
of  the  memorialists  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  slavery.  Nearly  all  of 
them  alluded  to  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
to  the  incongruity  of  slavery  in  a  land  which  based  her  own 
liberty  on  the  rights  -of  man.  The  Connecticut  Society  also 
expressed  the  desire  that  Congress  would  do  all  it  consistently 
could  to" check  the  progress  of  slavery  and  to  alleviate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  slaves  while  the  institution  existed.1 

The  memorials  were  referred  to  a  committee  (December  8, 
1791)  appointed  by  Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,2  and  composed  of  men  either  154.  Memo- 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  purpose  of  the  petitioners.  American 
They  were  never  reported  by  the  committee,  but  their  convention, 
influence  did  not  end  here.  They  were  published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  1792,  and  were  followed  up  by  a 
second  memorial  from  the  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  (the  Providence  Society),  which  was  laid  on  the  table 
(February  22,  1 793)-3  A  correspondence  then  arose  among  the 
societies  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  delegates  for  a 
convention  at  Philadelphia.4  This  convention  met  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  joint  address  to  Congress  on  the 
neglected  subject  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  though  it  at 
once  announced  its  interest  in  the  abolition  of  slavery5  the 
memorial  to  Congress  was  rigidly  limited  to  the  trade  to  foreign 
ports  and  the  equipment  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.6  A  petition  on  the  same  subject  from  the  New 

1  Memorials  -presented  to  Congress  by  the  societies  instituted  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

2  Annals  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  1  sess.,  241. 

8  Ibid.,  2  Cong.,  2  sess.,  888-889. 

^  See  above,  §  113.  6  See  above>  §  Il6‘ 

6  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  1794,  pp.  26-29;  Annals 

of  Congress,  3  Cong.,  1  sess.,  38-39. 
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England  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had  been 
coldly  received  in  the  Senate  (January  21),  but  in  the  House 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee  (January  20-21).  That  of 
the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  Abolition  Societies  and 
a  separate  address  from  the  Providence  Society,  which  had  not 
been  represented  at  the  convention,  were  referred  to  the  same 
committee  (January  28). 1 

In  Congress,  during  these  years,  some  of  the  Southern 
members  had  been  greatly  exasperated  by  the  presentation  of 

155.  Act  such  memorials.  The  cautious  but  persistent  con- 

foreif^siave-  duct  of  the  Abolition  Societies,  however,  now  won  a 
trade,  1794-  more  friendly  response.  A  bill  providing  against  the 
slave-trade  to  foreign  ports  and  the  equipment  of  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  slave-trade  in  United  States  ports  was  passed  by  the 
House  (March  7)  and  subsequently  by  the  Senate  (March  19). 2 

The  movement  against  the  foreign  slave-trade  differs  in 
several  respects  from  the  attempt  to  restrict  importation  by  a 

156.  charac-  tax-  Both  were  intended  to  express  the  national  dis- 
ter  of  this  approbation  of  the  trade  as  an  infringement  of  the 

movement.  11  >  0 

rights  of  man  and  the  principles  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  inconsistent  and  unchristian,  unjust  and  impolitic. 
There  are  the  same  attempts  to  distinguish  between  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  with  occasional  lapses  which  *show  how  inti¬ 
mately  the  two  were  connected  ;  the  same  suspicions  on  the  part 
of  the  slave-holders  that  every  attempt  to  limit  the  trade  is  part 
of  a  deep-laid  scheme  for  total  abolition.  But  the  prohibition 
of  the  foreign  trade,  while  it  touched  more  slightly  the  interests 
or  the  sensibilities  of  the  Southern  element,  appealed  more 
powerfully  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  anti-slavery  party  than  did 
the  limitation  by  a  ten-dollar  tax.  Those  who  felt  or  professed 
a  reluctance  to  stain  the  national  coffers  with  the  price  of  human 
liberty  could  have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty  involved  in  the  West  India  trade.  This  was  a  cause, 
too,  which  involved  no  moral  compromise,  and  perhaps  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  Quakers  and  Abolition  Societies  ignored  the 
right  of  Congress  to  lay  a  tax  on  importation  and  concentrated 
their  efforts  upon  the  foreign  trade. 


1  Annals  of  Congress,  3  Cong.,  1  sess.,  36,  249-250,  253,  349. 

2  Ibid.,  3  Cong.,  Appendix,  p.  1425.  Approved  March  22. 
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The  attempt  at  limitation  by  a  tax  was  therefore  carried  on 
chiefly  or  solely  within  the  halls  of  Congress,  while  the  move¬ 
ment  against  the  foreign  trade  originated  and  developed  outside 
that  body.  The  latter,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  petitions  and  memorials  addressed  to  Congress.  The 
American  Convention  and  the  various  societies  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  Quakers  and,  a  little  later,  the  free  blacks,  all 
had  a  part  in  it.  The  anti-slavery  men  in  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  have  had  comparatively  little  to  say  on  the 
subject.  The  act  •  limiting  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  appar¬ 
ently  carried  through  with  little  difficulty,  and  diatribes  against 
slavery  were  perhaps  withheld  from  motives  of  prudence. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new  national  question  loomed  upon 
the  view.  This  was  the  territorial  question,  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  With  slavery  than  with  the  slave-trade,  but 
appearing  also  in  connection  with  importation.  The  toprevlnT1* 
prohibition  from  importing  foreign  slaves  directly  into  ^o°thet  on 
the  Territories  was  regarded  with  special  favor  by 
South  Carolina,  though  importation  into  the  Territo¬ 
ries  from  within  the  United  States  by  way  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  was  a  different  matter.  March  26,  1798,  while  the  bill 
for  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  Mr.  Harper  of  South  Carolina  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  against  importing  slaves  from  any  place  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts  moved  to 
strike  out  the  words  “  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States  ” ; 
but  his  motion  was  not  seconded,  and  the  bill  passed  with  Mr. 
Harper’s  amendment  (March  27).1 

Meanwhile  the  temporary  prohibitions  of  South  Carolina,  al¬ 
though  evaded,  were  renewed  from  time  to  time.2 
Georgia  prohibited  importation  in  1793,  and  her  legislation, 
Constitution,  adopted  in  1798,  contained  a  provision  I * * * *789-l8°7 
against  the  further  importation  of  slaves  from  places  outside 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  5  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1313,  1318. 

2  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade ,  Appendix  B  ;  Statutes  at 

Large  of  South  Carolina ,  Cooper  and  McCord,  V,  204,  248,  330,  377,  380, 

397,  VII,  430,  431  £.,  434-436,444,447.  Mr.  Lowndes  of  South  Carolina 

defended  the  repeal  of  the  State  prohibitory  act  in  1803  on  the  ground  that 

South  Carolina  had  been  unable  to  enforce  the  law  and  had  had  no  help  from 

Congress.  Ibid,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  992. 
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the  United  States.1  For  a  few  years  the  increase  of  slavery  by 
foreign  importation  was  apparently  at  an  end.  By  this  time, 
however,  Virginia  began  to  show  interest  in  the  inter-state  trade. 
Her  opposition  to  the  foreign  trade  had  been  for  some  years 
open  to  suspicion.  By  an  act  passed  January  21,  1801,  the  ille¬ 
gally  imported  negro,  instead  of  being  freed,  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  State,  if  possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  importer  or  of 
the  holder  of  the  slave ;  otherwise  he  was  to  be  sold  to  pay  the 
cost  of  his  removal  from  the  State.2  A  few  years  later  the  law 
went  one  step  farther,  the  negro  being  forfeited  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  by  whom  he  was  to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  going 
to  lessen  the  poor  rates  (January  25,  1806).3  The  prohibitory 
acts  of  other  States,  North  and  South,  were  continually  evaded  ;4 * 
and  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  led  to  the  reopening  of  the 
ports  of  South  Carolina  (December  17,  1803)  and  the  practical 
nullification  of  the  anti-slave-trade  clause  in  the  Georgia  Con¬ 
stitution.6  It  was  now  evident  that  the  slave-trade  would  con¬ 
tinue  long  if  it  were  left  to  State  legislation  to  suppress  it. 

Efforts  for  national  action,  however,  were  steadily  continued. 
The  Act  of  1794  was  evaded;  and  the  American  Convention  of 
Amend-  Delegates,  in  letters  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
acTiimittag  t^ie  Treasury,  urged  a  more  rigorous  execution  of 
the  foreign  the  law.6  January  2,  1800,  was  presented  to  Con- 
s  ave  ra  e.  gress  a  petition  on  this  subject,  from  the  free  blacks 
of  Philadelphia,  praying  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  on  the 
slave-trade  and  on  fugitives.7  This  petition  aroused  a  discussion 
even  more  lively  than  was  usual  on  such  occasions;8  but  a  com¬ 
mittee  had  already  been  appointed  to  consider  the  revision  of 
the  Act  of  1 794, 9  and  to  this  committee  the  part  of  the  petition 

1  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade ,  Appendix  B  ;  Poore,  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions ,  I,  395  (art.  iv,  §11). 

2  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  Hening,  II,  301. 

8  Ibid.,  2d  Series,  III,  252. 

4  See  above,  §§  119-121.  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade, 

85-86  ;  Humanitas,  Reflections  on  Slavery,  18-31. 

6  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  86  f.  ;  Statutes  at  Large  of 
South  Carolina ,  VII,  449. 

6  Cf  §§  1 1 9,  120,  above.  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings, 
1797,  pp.  24-25,  7-8,  18-20. 

7  Annals  of  Congress,  6  Cong.,  1  sess.,  229-230. 

8  Ibid.,  230-245.  See  also  §  126. 

9  Annals  of  Congress,  6  Cong.,  1  sess.,  199,  200. 
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regarding  the  slave-trade  was  finally  referred.1  The  result  was 
an  act  which  considerably  strengthened  the  former  act,2  though 
the  Abolition  Societies  still  found  occasion  for  activity  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  exertions  for  the  capture  and  trial  of  offenders.3 
Some  years  later  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
American  Convention  (February  7  and  13,  1806),  requesting 
still  further  amendment.  This  was  referred  to  a  committee,4  but 
the  time  for  a  possible  prohibition  of  the  trade  was  now  so  near 
that  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 

After  the  failure  of  Mr.  Parker’s  resolution,  the  impost  measure 
slept  for  nearly  fifteen  years ;  but  the  challenge  sent  forth  by 
South  Carolina  in  reopening  her  ports  to  the  trade  in 

r  r  .  .  _  160.  Revival 

1803  met  with  a  prompt  response.  This  time  (Janu-  of  the  impost 
ary  6,  1804)  it  was  Mr.  Bard  of  Pennsylvania  who  measure- 
offered  the  resolution,5  and  its  chief  supporters  were  not  from 
Virginia  but  from  the  Middle  States;  New  England  took  little 
part  in  the  debate.6  Mr.  Bard’s  resolution  was  adopted  after 
considerable  discussion,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  (February  16) 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House ;  but  its 
passage  was  postponed  until  March,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  50,  in 
order  to  give  South  Carolina  an  opportunity  to  repeal  her  recent 
act,  and  so  the  measure  quietly  dropped  out  of  sight.7  The 
subject,  however,  was  revived  in  the  next  session  (February  8, 

1805)  by  Mr.  Southard  of  New  Jersey,8  and  the  following  session 
(December  10,  1805)  by  Mr.  Sloan  of  the  same  State.9  Delay 
was  still  urged  in  order  that  South  Carolina  might  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  long  neglected  opportunity  for  repeal.10  Mr. 
Sloan’s  resolution  reached  the  stage  of  a  bill  (January  27, 

1806)  and  even  a  third  reading,  but  then  disappeared  by  re¬ 
commitment.11  Mr.  Southard’s  had  not  even  gone  through  the 
form  of  a  debate. 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  6  Cong.,  1  sess.,  229,  244-245. 

2  Ibid.,  668,  676,  686-690,  697,  699,  15 1 2- 1 51 3.  Approved  May  10,  1800. 

8  See  above,  §  120. 

4  Annals  of  Congress,  9  Cong.,  1  sess.,  445,  92.  Text  in  9  Cong.,  2  sess., 

Appendix,  992-993. 

6  Ibid..  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  820. 

6  Ibid.,  991-1036  (February  14-17). 

7  Ibid.,  1020,  1021,  1035-1036  9  Ibid.,  9  Cong.,  1  sess.,  272,  273. 

8  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1189.  10  Ibid.,  274. 

n  Ibid..  346-352>  358-375.  397,  434-44°,  442-444- 
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The  debates  on  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Bard  and  Mr.  Sloan 
were  similar  to  those  of  1789.  The  chief  objects  of  the  tax  were 
161.  Debates  said  to  be  a  public  expression  of  disapprobation  of 
resolutions,  the  trade  and  the  preservation  of  the  character  of  the 
1804-180&.  republic.1  The  argument  from  the  political  dangers 
of  slavery  was  emphasized  by  recent  events  in  St.  Domingo  ;2 
and  the  injuries  to  the  industry  and  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
to  arts,  science,  and  manufactures,  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  were  dealt  with  at  considerable  length.3  There 
were  one  or  two  attempts  to  propitiate  the  sensitive  Southern 
element  by  explaining  that  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  were 
directed  not  against  slavery,  but  against  the  trade  ; 4  but  from 
neither  North  nor  South  was  there  any  defence  of  either.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York  spoke  of  slavery  as  “a  dark  spot  on  some 
members  of  the  national  body,  which  was  spreading  wider,  turn¬ 
ing  blacker,  and  threatening  a  gangrene  all  around.” 5  Mr. 
Macon  of  North  Carolina  regarded  it  as  an  evil  which  no  one 
regretted  more  than  himself,  but  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
submit  until  an  adequate  cure  could  be  found.6  All  agreed 
in  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  South  Carolina  and  in  the 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade,7  but  opinions  differed 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  measure  proposed. 

The  arguments  of  the  opposition  were  directed  against  draw¬ 
ing  revenue  from  an  act  that  rivets  the  chains  of  slavery  on 
any  of  the  human  race,  against  staining  the  national  coffers 
with  the  price  of  liberty,  and  against  pointing  “  the  finger 
of  scorn  ”  at  a  sister  State.8  It  was  also  urged  that  as  South 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  8  Cong.,  i  sess.,  994-995.  Speech  of  Mr.  Bard  of 
Pennsylvania. 

2  Ibid.,  1003.  speech  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  and  996,  speech  of 
Mr.  Bard. 

8  Ibid.,  996,  T000-1002,  1009.  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Bard  and  Mitchell 
and  of  Mr.  Lucas  of  Pennsylvania. 

4  Ibid,  1019.  Speech  of  Mr.  Southard  of  New  Jersey.  Ibid.,  9  Cong., 
1  sess.,  373.  Speech  of  Mr.  Broom  of  Delaware. 

6  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1003. 

e  Ibid.,  9  Cong  ,  t  sess.,  361. 

7  See  especially  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Huger,  and  Marion  of 
South  Carolina,  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1004,  1006-1007,  9  Cong.,  1  sess., 
347-348  ;  also  that  of  Mr.  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  Ibid.,  361. 

8  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  i  sess.,  1004,  1005.  Speeches  by  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Huger;  and  9  Cong.,  1  sess.,  361,  364,  speeches  by  Mr.  Macon  and  by 
Mr.  Early  of  Georgia. 
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Carolina  had  been  unable  to  execute  her  previous  acts  against 
the  slave-trade,  the  present  measure  would  be  worse  than  use¬ 
less.1  Slavery  was  said  to  be  decreasing  in  South  Carolina, 
the  people  of  the  State  were  declared  to  be  as  desirous  as  any 
others  of  doing  away  with  the  institution,  and  if  they  were  let 
alone  they  would  of  themselves  repeal  their  act.2  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  flattering  promises,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  action  of  South  Carolina  in  removing  her  prohibition 
aroused  an  anti-slavery  sentiment  which  was  becoming  some¬ 
what  languid  ;  and'  the  defiance  must  have  done  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  act  of  Congress  in  1807. 

The  same  stimulus,  no  doubt,  following  so  closely  upon  the 
annexation  of  Louisiana,  stirred  to  action  the  American  Con¬ 
vention  of  Delegates  of  the  Abolition  Societies.  This 
assembly  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  (pre-  topreJInt11* 
sented  January  23,  1804)  praying  for  a  law  prohibit-  jUJ£°th“tlon 
ing  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  new  Territory.3  Louisiana 
The  memorial  received  little  attention.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate  it  was  merely  read.  In  the  House  it  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  government  of  Louisiana.4 *  A  few  weeks  later 
Mr.  Logan  of  Pennsylvania  gave  notice  in  the  Senate  (Feb¬ 
ruary  18)  that  he  should  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  duty  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves.  A  motion  to  expunge  this  notice  was  made 
two  days  later,  but,  though  it  received  only  5  votes  against  21, 
the  bill  was  not  brought  in.6  A  clause  similar  to  Mr.  Harper’s 
amendment  for  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  introduced  into 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  Louisiana,  and  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  phrase  “  from  any  port  or  place  with¬ 
out  the  limits  of  the  United  States”  and  substitute  “for  sale,” 
received  in  the  Senate  but  6  votes  against  22.  An  attempt  to 
limit  to  one  year  the  term  of  servitude  of  all  slaves  imported 
into  the  Territory  from  the  United  States  or  any  American 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  992. 

2  Ibid.,  1006-1007,  1013.  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Huger  of  South  Carolina 
and  Gregg  of  Pennsylvania. 

3  See  below,  §  1 74. 

4  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  238,  940.  Text  of  the  memorial,  Ibid.,  8  Cong., 

2  sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  1596-1597. 

6  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  256-257.  A  letter  from  John  Dickinson  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Logan,  Jan.  30,  1804,  was  written  in  support  of  the  memorial.  Stilld, 
Life  of  Dickinson,  324-325. 
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province  or  colony  was  voted  down,  by  a  vote  of  n  to  17, 
but  a  motion  prohibiting  importation  except  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  moving  into  the  Territory  for  actual  settlement 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  ii.1 

A  House  committee,  with  John  Randolph  as  chairman,  recom¬ 
mended  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  slaves  as 
“a  measure  equally  dictated  by  humanity  and  policy;”2  but 
importation  from  within  the  United  States  was  finally  permitted 
under  a  provision  granting  to  Louisiana  the  same  privileges  as 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Mississippi  Territory  (March  2,  1805).3 
The  slave-trade  of  South  Carolina  was  now  flourishing.  A 
representative  of  that  State,  however,  moved  (February  7, 
1806)  a  resolution  for  an  inquiry  as  to  what  measures  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
Territories.4 *  If,  as  is  probable,  he  meant  only  the  importation 
directly  from  foreign  ports  in  evasion  of  existing  laws,  his 
weapon  returned  upon  his  own  State,  for  the  committee  of 
inquiry  reported  in  favor  of  a  resolution  against  importing  into 
any  of  the  Territories  any  slaves  thereafter  imported  into  the 
United  States.  This  resolution  was  adopted  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  and  committed  to  the  Whole  House  (March  2 7, 
1806),  but  went  no  farther.6 

The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Territories  was  regarded 
with  a  surprising  amount  of  indifference;  but  the  events 
163.  Antici-  connected  with  it'  were  among  the  influences  which 
prohibited  brought  about  the  Act  prohibiting  the  Slave-Trade 
act'  in  1807,  and  it  was  probably  the  anticipation  of  this 

act  that  caused  much  of  the  lethargy  and  apparent  indifference 
of  the  preceding  years.  It  was  believed  that  the  time  for 
action  had  not  yet  come  and  that  the  prohibitory  law  soon  to 
be  enacted  would  be  all-sufficient. 

There  were  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  however,  from  the  time 
of  the  South  Carolina  repeal,  and  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Congress  some  time  before  that  body  could  fairly  be 
expected  to  take  action.  Early  in  1805  the  legislature,  of 

1  Annals  of  Congress ,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  240-244. 

2  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1016. 

8  Ibid.,  Appendix,  1674-1675. 

4  Ibid.,  9  Cong.  1  sess.,  445.  Speech  of  Mr.  Williams. 

6  Ibid.,  473,  522,  878. 
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Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution  instructing  their  senators  and 
requesting  their  representatives  in  the  national  legislature  to 
take  measures  for  a  constitutional  amendment  which  should 
empower  Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places  to  the  United  States 
or  any  part  thereof,  whenever  they  should  consider  it  expedient.1 
It  is  claimed  by  a  representative  from  North  Carolina  that  such 
a  measure  was  suggested  by  his  State  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
other  States  immediately  after  the  South  Carolina  repeal.2 
Massachusetts  was  .followed  in  1806  by  the  legislatures  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Hampshire,  which  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  importation  or  empowering  Congress 
to  do  so.3  Similar  resolutions  were  soon  after  adopted  by  the 
legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Ohio.4 * 

In  the'Senate  Mr.  Bradley  of  Vermont,  December  16,  1805, 
introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  after 
January  1,  1808,  but  after  a  second  reading  further  duction  of 
consideration  was  postponed  until  the  first  Monday  theb,a 
of  the  following  December.6  February  4,  1806,  while  Mr. 
Sloan’s  bill  in  favor  of  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  was  before  the 
House,  Mr.  Bidwell  of  Massachusetts  moved  to  limit  the  tax  to 
the  period  before  January  1,  1808,  and  offered  another  amend¬ 
ment  prohibiting  the  trade  after  that  date.6  Nothing  was 
really  accomplished,  however,  until  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1806-1807,  when  President  Jefferson  introduced  the  subject 
in  his  Message  to  Congress,  December  2,  1806.7  The  part  of 
the  Message  relating  to  the  slave-trade  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  the  House,  who  brought  in  a  bill.8  In  the  Senate 
Mr.  Bradley  of  Vermont  gave  notice  that  he  should  bring  in  a 
bill  on  the  subject  and  it  was  this  bill  with  amendments  which 
finally  became  law.9  It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  State 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1221-1222.  Acts  and  Laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1804-1805,  pp.  348-349. 

2  Annals  of  Congress,  9  Cong.,  1  sess.,  360. 

8  Ibid.,  343-344,  448  (January  20  and  February  10). 

4  Ibid.,  229  (April  7,  1806)  and  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  32  (Jan.  15,  1807). 

6  Ibid.,  9  Cong.,  1  sess.,  20-21. 

6  Ibid.,  434.  436-438. 

7  Ibid.,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  14. 

8  Ibid ,  113-114,  151. 

8  Ibid.,  16,  19,  33,  36,  45-46,  47,  68-71,  79,  87,  93-94. 
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which  had  been  first  to  emancipate  its  slaves  led  also  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade. 

The  House  Bill  was  debated  at  considerable  length  and  with 
great  warmth  of  feeling.1  The  two  chief  difficulties  were  ( a )  the 
t65.  Debate  penalty  to  the  importer  and  ( b )  the  disposal  of 
(a)1  The'1*  the  carg°*  By  the  committee  who  reported  the  bill, 
penalty.  the  crime  was  regarded  as  felony,  to  be  punished 

with  death.  An  amendment  was  offered  changing  the  nature 
of  the  crime  to  a  “  high  misdemeanor  ”  and  the  penalty  to 
imprisonment  for  from  five  to  ten  years.2  This  amendment 
was  supported  by  the  plea  that  the  nature  of  the  crime  was  not 
sufficiently  serious  to  justify  the  extreme  penalty,  and  that  the 
law  would  be  utterly  ineffectual  under  such  severe  conditions.3 
It  was  said  that  no  one  would  inform  against  the  slave-trader, 
that  “  it  would  cost  him  more  than  his  life  is  worth ;  ”  4  it  was 
argued  also  that  the  importer,  if  brought  into  court,  might  plead 
that  judge  and  jury  in  holding  slaves  were  equally  criminal 
with  himself.5  The  South,  it  was  said,  did  not  look  upon 
slavery  as  a  crime  but  only  as  a  political  evil,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  did  not  even  regard  it  as  an  evil.  How 
then  could  they  consent  to  execute  such  a  law?  It  would  be 
broken  every  day  of  their  lives.6 

In  opposition  to  the  amendment  it  was  urged  that  the  crime 
was  worse  than  piracy  or  forgery,  since  a  crime  against  liberty 
is  more  serious  than  a  crime  against  property.7  One  member 
satirically  proposed  that  the  importer  himself  should  be  en¬ 
slaved.8  It  was  declared  that  if  the  South  were  sincere  in  her 
objections  to  the  slave-trade  the  law  could  and  would  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  that  the  death  penalty  would  put  an  end  to  the 
trade.  The  importers  were  assumed  to  be  Northern  men,  and 
the  South  was  assured  that  it  need  feel  no  compunctions  about 

1  Text  of  the  House  Bill,  Annals  of  Congress ,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  167-168. 
Debate,  Ibid.,  168-179,  180-190,  200-203,  220-228,  231-244,  254,  264-267, 
270-273. 

2  Ibid.,  231. 

8  Ibid.,  235-239.  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Elmer  of  New  Jersey,  Lloyd  of 
Maryland,  Early  of  Georgia,  and  Holland  of  North  Carolina. 

*  Ibid.,  238.  Speech  of  Mr.  Early. 

5  Ibid.,  239.  Speech  of  Mr.  Holland. 

*  Ibid.,  238-239.  Speech  of  Mr.  Early. 

7  Ibid.,  228.  Speech  of  Mr.  Hastings  of  Massachusetts. 

8  Ibid.,  243.  Speech  of  Mr.  Barker  of  Massachusetts. 
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informing  against  them.  As  for  the  great  body  of  people  at 
the  North,  said  one  member  from  that  region,  “so  far  from 
charging  their  Southern  brethren  with  cruelty  or  severity  in 
hanging  them,  they  would  acknowledge  the  favor  with  grati¬ 
tude.”  1  It  was  urged  also  that  the  South  would  inform  out 
of  “  a  regard  to  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  posterity.”2 
But  when  the  question  was  finally  put  (December  31),  the 
death  penalty  was  struck  out  by  a  vote  of  63  to  53,  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  from  five  to  ten  years  was  substituted.  In  the 
bill  as  finally  passed  the  penalty  was  increased  by  a  fine.3 

The  disposal  of  the  cargo  was  a  still  more  difficult  question ; 
the  committee  proposed  simply  forfeiture;  the  opponents  of 
this  clause  regarded  it  as  assuming  a  right  of  prop-  (6)  Disposal 
erty  in  d:he  imported  negroes,  and  as  implying  that  of the  care° 
the  negroes  would  afterwards  be  sold,  thus  establishing  a 
monopoly  of  the  slave-trade  by  the  national  government  and 
recognizing  slavery  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  the 
national  laws  or  constitution.4 *  The  title  to  the  slave  would  in 
this  case  be  given  directly  by  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  national  government  would  never  degrade  itself 
by  selling  human  beings  as  merchandise.6  It  would  be  equally 
effective,  it  was  thought,  and  more  in  consonance  with  the 
truth,  to  state  that  the  importer  had  no  property  rights  in 
the  case.6 

The  supporters  of  the  original  proposition  declared  that  for¬ 
feiture  was  the  only  practicable  method,  that  otherwise  slaves 
would  be  smuggled  in  from  East  Florida  or  Mobile,  and  that 
although  the  South  would  gladly  put  an  end  to  the  “nefarious 
traffic  ”  she  would  never  consent  to  the  introduction  of  free 
blacks.7  It  might  be  cruel  to  sell  them,  but  would  it  not  be 
more  cruel  to  place  them  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  neces- 

1  Annals  of  Congress ,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  232-234.  Speeches  of  Messrs. 
Tallmadge  and  Moseley  of  Connecticut. 

2  Ibid.,  241.  Speech  of  Mr.  Dwight  of  Connecticut 

»  Ibid.,  243-244,  483-484. 

4  Ibid.,  170,  200-202.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Smilie  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bid- 

well  of  Massachusetts,  and  others. 

6  Ibid.,  227-228.  Speech  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

8  Ibid.,  220-221.  Speech  of  Mr.  Bidwell. 

7  Ibid.,  169,  174,  185,  203,  225.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Early  of  Georgia  and 
others. 
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sary  to  “  get  rid  of  them  ”  ?  If  they  were  allowed  their  freedom, 
said  Mr.  Early  of  Georgia,  “  not  one  of  them  would  be  left  alive 
in  a  year.”  1  An  attempt  was  made  to  simplify  the  question  by 
considering  forfeiture  as  a  preliminary  stage  and  the  later  dis¬ 
position  of  the  cargo  as  a  distinct  matter.  ’  Mr.  Quincy  of 
Massachusetts  summed  up  the  situation  by  declaring  that  all 
were  agreed  in  wishing  to  stop  the  importation,  and  that  it  was 
evidently  impracticable  to  introduce  free  blacks  into  the  South¬ 
ern  States;  it  would  be  possible,  however,  he  thought,  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  forfeiture  and  to  trust  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  national  government  to  make  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  negroes  thus  placed  in  its  hands.2 *  Without  the 
assumption  of  forfeiture,  said  another  member,  how  could  the 
United  States  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  negroes,  even  to  bind 
them  out  as  apprentices? 8  And  to  leave  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  States  to  which  they  were  imported,  urges  Mr. 
Quincy,  is  the  same  as  condemning  them  to  slavery  outright.4 * 
The  principles  of  those  opposing  the  proposition  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  denied  by  none,  he  says,  but  forfeiture  is  the  only 
practicable  method.6  Thus,  as  so  often  in  the  history  of  the 
slavery  question,  principle  gave  way  to  what  was  regarded  as 
practicable,  and  with  the  usual  results.  The  amendment  oppos¬ 
ing  forfeiture  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  36  to  63  (December  29),  and 
a  similar  measure  was  lost  a  few  days  later  (January  7,  1807) 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  77.® 

Now  came  the  opportunity  for  the  national  government  to 
fulfil  the  hopes  of  those  optimists  who  had  trusted  in  its  wis¬ 
dom  and  justice  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  helpless 
beings  placed  in  its  hands;  but  the  Southern  members  next 
insisted  that  the  negroes  should  be  sold  by  the  United  States.7 
Mr.  Sloan  of  New  Jersey  had  wished  that  they  might  be  de¬ 
clared  free  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  American  soil,  as  was 
the  case  in  England,  but  as  this  seemed  out  of  the  question  he 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  174. 

2  Ibid.,  221-224. 

8  Ibid.,  226.  Speech  of  Mr.  Cook. 

4  Ibid.,  184.  Some  Southern  members  also  doubted  the  expediency  of 

leaving  the  fate  of  the  negroes  to  State  regulations.  Ibid.,  203. 

6  Ibid.,  222.  Speech  of  Mr.  Quincy  of  Massachusetts. 

*  Ibid.,  228,  264. 

7  Ibid.,  266. 
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proposed  that  only  those  brought  to  the  free  States  should 
be  immediately  declared  free,  and  others  should  be  transported 
back  to  Africa  or  bound  out  as  apprentices.  A  few  days  later 
he  proposed  that  those  brought  to  the  Southern  States  should 
be  declared  free  and  suitably  cared  for  until  they  should  be 
transported  back  to  Africa  or  removed  to  the  free  States,  where 
they  should  be  bound  out  for  a  term  of  years.1  The  Southern 
members,  however,  failed  to  find  any  satisfaction  in  these  de¬ 
vices;  they  declared  that  no  information  would  be  given;  that 
the  national  government,  now  by  the  principle  of  forfeiture 
becoming  a  slave-owner  itself,  would  be  subject  to  the  State 
laws  which  required  the  immediate  sale  of  the  negroes,  and  that 
any  provision  other  than  sale  would  affect  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty.2  The  amendment  against  sale  was  finally  lost,  on  a  vote 
of  60  to  60,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  Nathaniel 
Macon  of  North  Carolina  (January  7).®  The  bill  was  now  re¬ 
committed  to  a  committee  of  seventeen,  including  one  member 
from  each  State,  which  reported  January  20.  It  was  then 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.4  By  this  time 
the  Senate  Bill  was  nearly  ready  for  the  third  reading.  It  was 
sent  down  January  28,  and  was  also  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.6  The  questions  of  penalty  and  disposal  of  the 
cargo  were  still  the  main  points  of  discussion.  The  proposal 
of  the  Senate  against  enslavement  of  the  persons  imported,  some¬ 
what  more  definitely  stated  than  by  Mr.  Sloan,  was  finally  lost, 
and  the  final  arrangement  left  the  imported  negroes  subject 
to  future  regulations  of  the  States  and  Territories  into  which 
they  were  brought.6 

At  the  last  moment  came  the  question  of  the  domestic  slave- 
trade,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  Bill,  introduced  in 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  168,  226,  254.  The  plan  for  ap¬ 
prenticeship  was  favored  by  Mr.  Pitkin  of  Connecticut,  p.  186,  Mr.  Findley 
of  Pennsylvania,  p.  220,  and  Mr.  Fisk  of  Vermont,  p.  225.  Mr.  Smilie  of 
Pennsylvania  was  willing  that  the  negroes  should  be  sent  back  to  Africa, 
and  Mr.  Macon  of  North  Carolina  thought  this  suggestion  a  good  one,  but 
doubted  if  it  were  practicable.  Ibid.,  170,  176-177. 

2  Ibid.,  266. 

*  Ibid. 

4  Ibid. ,  270-274,  373. 

6  Ibid.,  16-47,  427. 

8  Ibid.,  1266-1270  (Appendix);  Laws  of  the  United  States,  9  Cong., 
2  sess.,  ch.  lxvii,  pp.  262-272.  Approved  March  2,  1807. 
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the  House  by  Mr.  Early  of  Georgia,  relating  to  transportation 
from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another.1  The  Senate 
(c)  The  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment,  and  a  com- 

domestic  mittee  of  conference  was  appointed  which  finally 

8l&vc~tr&dc 

forbade  transportation  of  slaves  coastwise  in  ves¬ 
sels  of  less  than  forty  tons,  with  a  view  to  sale.2  This  limi¬ 
tation  called  forth  violent  opposition  from  Southern  members 
of  the  House,  especially  from  Mr.  Randolph  of  Virginia,  who 
declared  that  the  clause  might  some  time  be  made  the  pretext 
for  universal  emancipation,  that  it  affected  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  “  went  to  blow  up  the  Constitution  in  ruins.”  If 
disunion  should  ever  occur,  he  said,  the  line  of  separation 
would  be  between  the  slave-holding  and  the  non-slave-holding 
States.  He  despaired  of  ever  getting  any  help  against  the 
slaves  from  the  Northern  States.  All  that  he  asked  was  that 
they  should  remain  neutral  and  not  erect  themselves  into  an 
abolition  society.2  His  excitement  over  this  feature  of  the 
bill  is  significant  of  the  new  attitude  which  Virginia  was  taking 
at  this  time,  indicated  also  by  her  own  legislation  with  regard 
to  the  slave-trade.4  After  this,  an  expression  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  is  seldom  found  in  Virginia,  and  that  usually  in  com¬ 
paratively  humble  quarters. 

In  the  debates  whose  history  has  here  been  traced,  no  genu¬ 
ine  anti-slavery  sentiment  has  been  found  to  the  south  of  Vir- 
166.  signm-  ginia.  There  are  apologies  and  regrets  and  pallia- 
dtbatesfthe  t'ons>  but  the  institution  is  evidently  there  to  stay. 
1789-1807.  Objections  to  slavery,  such  as  there  are,  are  based 
not  on  justice  or  humanity  or  the  rights  of  man,  not  on  any 
feeling  for  the  negro,  whatever  may  have  existed  in  the  heart 
of  an  individual  owner,  but  solely  on  the  sense  of  danger. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  if  any  appreciation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  disadvantages  of  slavery.  At  the  same  time,  slavery  is 
not  yet  regarded  as  a  positive  good :  it  is  only  by  many  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  evil;  and  while  reflecting  men  apprehend  that  “in¬ 
calculable  evils  ”  may  arise  from  it,  “  few,  very  few,  consider  it 
as  a  crime.”6  From  the  Border  States,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 

1  Annals  of  Congress ,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  484. 

4  Ibid.,  501,  527-528,  621,  626.  8  Ibid.,  626-627,  636-637. 

4  See  above,  §  1 58. 

8  Annals  of  Congress,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  238.  Speech  o£  Mr.  Early. 
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little  of  a  decided  character  is  heard  on  either  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Of  those  to  the  north,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts  are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  the  attitude  in 
these  States  is  distinctly  a  moral  one.  Congressmen  allude  to 
the  sentiments  of  their  constituents  as  “  so  repugnant  to  slavery 
that  no  consideration  whatever  could  induce  them  to  give  it 
their  sanction.”  1  They  refuse  to  consider  the  prohibition  of 
the  slave-trade  as  a  purely  commercial  question  or  one  merely 
of  political  expediency.  It  is  to  them  a  question  of  the  rights  of 
nations  and  of  humanity.  Morality,  says  Theodore  Dwight  of 
Connecticut,  is  concerned  in  the  question,  and  has  long  been 
eager  to  proscribe  the  trade.2 

The  direct  results  of  the  crusade  against  the  slave-trade  were 
less  satisfactory  than  they  appeared  at  the  time.  If  the  South¬ 
ern  members  had  really  expected  that  the  trade  ^  ResuIts 
would  be  entirely  suppressed  by  the  Act  of  1807,  ofthemove- 
they  would  hardly  have  been  so  apprehensive  of  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  negroes  after  forfeiture.  The  law 
was  in  fact  continually  evaded,3  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
cargo  to  State  regulations  was  of  course  utterly  opposed  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  prohibition  was  supposed  to  be 
based.  Worst  of  all,  the  act  served  to  quiet  the  public  con¬ 
science  and  to  give  room  for  an  impression  that  slavery  would 
gradually  disappear  in  the  wake  of  the  slave-trade.  The  trou¬ 
bles  with  England,  following  so  closely  on  this  event,  occupied 
men’s  minds  so  fully  that  the  question  was  probably  allowed  to 
drop  more  easily  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  by 
the  time  the  war  was  over  King  Cotton  had  established  himself 
on  the  throne  of  slavery  and  could  not  be  easily  disturbed. 

In  regard  to  the  Territories,  the  prohibition  of  importation 
from  outside  the  United  States  must  be  considered  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  failure  to  prohibit  importation  from  within  its 
limits;  for  the  new  lands  of  the  Southwest  still  furnished  the 
much  needed  outlet  for  the  expansion  of  slavery,  and  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  revival  and  continuance  of  the  slave-trade. 

The  movement  against  the  foreign  slave-trade,  however, 
though  its  direct  results  were  of  no  great  importance,  accom- 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  265. 

2  Ibid.,  241. 

8  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  108  ff. 
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plished  much  more  than  its  immediate  object.  It  aroused  the 
Abolition  Societies  to  something  beyond  their  local  interests 
and  gave  them  greater  breadth  of  purpose ;  it  united  them  in 
a  common  cause,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  an  association 
which  continued  its  activity  until  a  new  era- of  State  and  na¬ 
tional  anti-slavery  societies  for  which  the  earlier  societies  had 
prepared  the  way ;  above  all,  it  furnished  a  legitimate  outlet 
for  anti-slavery  energy  in  connection  with  a  national  cause. 
Cut  off  from  interference  with  the  importation  or  emancipation 
of  slaves  or  even  with  the  regulation  of  their  treatment  in  the 
several  States,  the  national  conscience  might  have  gone  to  sleep 
for  almost  a  score  of  years  had  it  not  been  for  this  opportu¬ 
nity.  It  was  in  fact  the  “  entering  wedge  ”  for  the  anti  slavery 
sentiment  behind  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CHECK  TO  ANTI-SLAVERY  ON  THE  TERRITORIAL 
QUESTION,  1783-1808 

LIMITATION  of  slavery  by  national  authority  was  not  seri¬ 
ously  contemplated  during  the  period  now  under  consid¬ 
eration.  There  were  no  such  stirring  appeals  for 

.  168.  Condi- 

general  emancipation  as  those  of  Samuel  Hopkins  tions.  Dif- 
and  John  Dickinson,  which  appeared  in  the  years  of  ^0^ 
the  Revolutionary  War.1  The  confederation  was  too  “““J015011 

'  '  of  slavery. 

inadequate  to  its  own  problems  to  attempt  to  assert 
power  in  a  question  involving  such  additional  difficulties.  The 
Federal  Convention,  although  anti-slavery  speeches  were  not 
wanting,  did  nothing  to  restrict  slavery ;  and  it  added  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  several  distinct  acknowledgments  that  slavery  existed. 
The  federal  ratio  of  representation  became  a  motive  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  slavery,  because,  as  Gouverneur 
Morris  said,  it  gave  the  slave-holder  votes  in  proportion  to  his 
inhumanity.2  On  the  other  hand  the  federal  ratio  compromise 
led  to  a  political  jealousy  in  the  free  States,  which  found 
utterance  in  anti-slavery  speeches  3  and  anti-slavery  writings ;  4 
its  existence  intensified  the  feeling  against  slavery,  and  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  slavery  should  be 
limited  in  territorial  area,  if  it  could  not  be  altogether  extin¬ 
guished.  So,  too,  the  very  weakness  of  the  efforts  for  national 
emancipation,  due  to  the  feeling  that  the  regulation  of  slavery 
was  a  matter  concerning  the  individual  States  and  not  a  national 
affair,  left  to  anti-slavery  sentiment  the  regulation  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  as  the  only  possible  outlet  for  activity. 

Here,  however,  was  a  matter  of  distinctly  national  interest, 
and  one  which  fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  whose 

1  See  above,  §§  62,  69,  72,  73. 

2  Elliot,  Debates  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution ,  V,  392-393. 

8  E.g.,  Speeches  of  S.  W.  Dana  of  Connecticut,  in  Annals  of  Congress, 
7  Cong.,  1  sess.,  927,  1073,  1290. 

4  See  below,  §§  182,  183. 
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power  in  this  direction  was  to  be  denied  only  by  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  subterfuges  of  a  later  generation ;  and  here  was  a  promis¬ 
ing:  field  of  action  for  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of 

169.  Rise  of  ^ 

the  territorial  the  day.  The  western  land-cessions  from  New  York 
question.  (1781),  Virginia  (1784),  Massachusetts  (1784),  and 
Connecticut  (1786)  necessitated  national  regulation  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  which  was  now  the  national  domain,  and  the  lands  in  the 
Southwest  were  likely  soon  to  follow.  In  this  vast  region, 
then,  the  opponents  of  slavery  at  once  perceived  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  establishing  free  institutions. 

The  first  proposal,  originating  with  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1784, 
was  intended  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  whole  region  west  of  the 
AHeghanies  after  the  year  1800.1  This  provision 
failed  for  lack  of  a  single  vote;2  for  it  was  sub¬ 
stituted  that  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787, 
which  provided  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  but  applied  only  to 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River.3  Even  this  arrangement 
was  executed  with  difficulty.  After  the  admission  of  Ohio  to 
the  Union,  Indiana  Territory  was  impatient  to  obtain  a  popula¬ 
tion  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  State  governments,  and 
clamored  for  permission  to  retain  slavery  for  a  limited  term  in 
order  to  attract  slave-holding  emigrants.4  A  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress,  of  which  John  Randolph  was  chairman,  made  a  report 
(March  2,  1803)  decidedly  adverse  to  the  petitions:  the  com¬ 
mittee  declared  that  they  deemed  it  "  highly  dangerous  and 


170.  The 

Northwest 

Ordinance. 


1  Journal  of  Congress,  April  19.  1784,  pp.  138-139;  Notes  for  Encyclo- 
pidie  Mdthodique,  in  Jefferson,  Writings,  Ford’s  Edition,  IV,  181. 

2  Of  this  failure  Jefferson  writes:  “Thus  we  see  the  fate  of  millions  un¬ 
born  hanging  on  the  tongue  of  one  man,  &  heaven  was  silent  in  that  awful 
moment !  ”  Ibid, 

8  Text  in  Poore,  Federal  and  Stale  Constitutions,  I,  432,  art.  vi, 
March  16,  1785,  Rufus  King  of  Massachusetts  moved  that  the  following 
resolution,  to  be  made  an  article  of  compact  between  the  thirteen  original 
States  and  each  of  the  States  described  in  the  Resolution  of  1784  be  com¬ 
mitted:  “That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  states,  described  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  twenty-third 
of  April,  1784,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  personally  guilty.”  This  was  committed  by  a  vote  of  8  to  4, 
all  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  voting  ay  and  the  Southern  States  no. 
Journal  of  Congress,  1785,  pp.  481-482.  The  resolution  in  nearly  the  same 
language  was  adopted  by  Mr.  King’s  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Nathan 
Dane,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Appleton,  Encyclopedia. 

*  Annals  of  Congress,  7  Cong.,  2  sess.,  613,  1353. 
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inexpedient  ”  to  suspend  the  prohibition ;  that  the  rapid  settle¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  showed  that  slavery  was  unnecessary;  that  slave- 
labor,  “  demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any,"  could  only  be 
employed  to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  most  valuable 
products ;  and  that  the  prohibition  was  necessary  in  order  to 
give  security  and  strength  to  the  frontier.1  The  agitation,  how¬ 
ever,  continued,  and  a  suspension  of  the  article  for  ten  years 
was  nearly  carried.2 

South  of  the  Ohio  River,  slavery  was  quietly  permitted  to 
continue  and  increase.  For  the  lands  west  of  Virginia  no 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  7  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1353-1354* 

2  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  783,  1023 ;  9  Cong.,  1  sess.,  293,  466-468,  848- 
849  ;  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  375-376,  482-483.  In  1807  the  Territorial  Legislature 
authorized  owners  of  negroes  over  fifteen  years  of  age  to  bring  them  into 
the  Territory,  and  taking  them  before  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  enter  into  an  agreement  with  each  negro  as  to  the  number  of  years  he 
should  serve.  If  the  slave  refused,  he  could  be  removed  within  sixty  days 
to  any  slave  State  or  Territory.  Slaves  under  fifteen  could  be  held  until 
thirty-five  in  the  case  of  males  and  twenty-five  in  the  case  of  females  ;  and 
children  of  indentured  parents  were  to  serve  until  thirty  and  twenty-eight. 
The  important  question  whether  the  limitation  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
by  Congress  should  be  absolutely  conclusive  in  the  States  formed  from  that 
Territory  arose  in  the  Northwest  soon  after  the  admission  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  to  the  Union,  and  the  principle  of  congressional  restriction  was 
severely  tested.  In  both  States  there  was  a  large  pro-slavery  element  in 
the  population,  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
(March  3,  1820),  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  clauses  in  their 
State  constitutions  which  prohibited  slavery.  The  undertaking  aroused 
an  equally  vigorous  opposition  which  extended  to  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  States.  The  inspirer,  organizer,  and  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  party 
in  Illinois  was  Edward  Coles,  then  governor  of  the  State.  As  a  student  at 
William  and  Mary  College  he  had  begun  to  doubt  the  right  of  slave-holding, 
and  some  years  later,  after  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
use  his  influence  toward  emancipation  in  Virginia,  he  had  emigrated  to  the 
Northwest,  taking  his  slaves  with  him,  pronouncing  them  free  upon  the 
deck  of  a  steamboat  as  they  sailed  down  the  Ohio  River  and  afterward 
formally  manumitting  them,  giving  them  land  and  aiding  them  to  become 
self-supporting.  During  the  struggle  over  the  State  Constitution  he  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  Pennsylvania  abolitionists,  directing  their  energy  into 
useful  channels  and  distributing  their  pamphlets.  He  secured  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  articles,  and  became  the  proprietor  of  The  Illinois  Intel¬ 
ligencer  that  it  might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Methodist  and  Baptist 
clergymen,  many  if  not  most  of  them  from  the  Southern  States,  gave  ener¬ 
getic  and  efficient  aid,  and  some  recent  immigrants  from  England  who  had 
chosen  this  region  as  their  home  on  account  of  its  exclusion  of  slavery  took 
an  important  part  in  the  contest.  The  question  was  finally  decided  against 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  4,950  to  6,882.  Washburne, 
Sketch  of  Edward  Coles,  19-212. 
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special  provision  was  made,  and  Kentucky  entered  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State  in  1792. 1  The  North  Carolina  cession,  ac- 
171  slavery  cornPanied  by  a  condition  that  Congress  should  not 
in  the  south-  apply  the  anti-slavery  principles  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance,  was  the  occasion  of  some  debate;  and  an 
amendment  was  proposed  and  discussed  but  not  adopted.2  On 
the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  (1798)  a  motion 
was  made  in  Congress,  “  touching  the  rights  of  man,”  to  strike 
out  the  clause  by  which  a  prohibition  of  slavery  like  that  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  was  to  be  omitted.  This  motion  aroused 
considerable  debate  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  to  declare  itself 
and  for  Virginia  to  give  evidence  of  her  declining  interest  in 
emancipation  and  her  desire  for  new  fields  for  her  laborers.3 

This  debate  is  a  forerunner  of  that  on  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  would  be  ameliorated, 
thinks  Mr.  Giles  of  Virginia,  by  spreading  them  over 
a  wider  area.  It  is  not  for  Congress,  says  his  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Nicholas,  “to  attempt  to  make  a  particular 
spot  of  country  more  happy  than  all  the  rest.”  If 
slavery,  he  adds,  is  a  misfortune  to  the  Southern  States,  would 
it  not  be  doing  a  service  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  whole 
country  to  spread  the  negroes  over  a  larger  area,  so  that  in  time 
it  may  be  safe  to  effect  their  emancipation?  When  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  ready  to  form  a  State  government,  he  argues,  then  its 
own  legislature  can,  if  it  wishes,  take  measures  for  emancipa¬ 
tion  ;  and  perhaps  by  that  time  other  States  will  be  in  a  position 
to  join  it.4 

Against  the  weak  optimism  or  insincere  philanthropy  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  Congressmen  stood  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Messrs.  Thatcher  and  Varnum  of  Massachusetts.  Slavery,  says 
Mr.  Thatcher,  is  acknowledged  even  by  the  slave-holders  to  be 
an  evil.  It  has  on  former  occasions  been  so  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  himself.  Even  if  it  is  impracticable  to 
liberate  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  on  account  of  their 
great  numbers,  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  the  further  extension 


172.  Debate 
on  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the 
Mississippi 
Territory. 


1  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions ,  I,  646-647,  653,  art.  ix. 

2  Annals  of  Congress,  1  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1477. 

8  Ibid.,  5  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1306-1311. 

*  Ibid.,  13 10. 
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of  this  evil  in  the  new  territory.  This  is  moreover  the  duty  of 
the  government,  a  duty  arising  from  the  very  foundations  of  the 
government  itself.  This  government,  says  Mr.  Thatcher,  “  origi¬ 
nated  from,  and  was  founded  on  the  rights  of  man,  upon  which 
ground  we  mean  to  protect  it,  and  could  there  be  any  propriety 
in  emanating  a  government  from  ours,  in  which  slavery  is  not 
only  tolerated,  but  sanctioned,  by  law?  Certainly  not.”  1 

This  is  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  new  country, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  government  and  the  dangers  of 
delay  are  distinctly  pointed  out  by  that  clear-headed  and  far¬ 
sighted  statesman,  Albert  Gallatin.  “  If  this  amendment  is 
rejected,”  says  Gallatin,  “  we  establish  slavery  for  the  country, 
not  only  during  its  temporary  Government  but  for  all  the  time 
it  is  a  State;  for,  by  the  constant  admission  of  slaves,  the  num¬ 
ber  wilb  increase  to  a  certain  degree,  and  when  the  Territory 
shall  become  a  State,  the  interest  of  holders  will  procure  a  Con¬ 
stitution  which  shall  admit  of  slavery,  and  it  will  be  thereby  made 
permanent.”2  By  another  speaker  the  prosperity  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory  and  the  high  value  of  the  lands  there  are  urged 
as  evidences  of  the  advantage  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery. 
“  If  the  Southern  States  could  get  clear  of  their  slaves,”  says 
Mr.  Varnum,  “  the  price  of  their  land  would  immediately 
double.”  As  for  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  “he  looked 
upon  the  practice  of  holding  blacks  in  slavery  in  this  country 
to  be  equally  criminal  with  that  of  the  Algerines  carrying  our 
citizens  into  slavery,”  a  remark  deeply  resented  by  Mr.  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina.8 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  prohibition  of  slavery  were 
based  on  the  rights  of  property  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
desirability  of  extending  slavery  and  thereby  ameliorating  the 
conditions  and  making  ultimate  emancipation  possible.  To 
these  it  was  replied  that  the  prohibition  in  the  Mississippi 
Territory  would  not  affect  the  peace  or  property  of  other  States 
any  more  than  did  the  prohibition  already  existing  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States  and  the  Northwest  Territory.  As  for  those  already 
holding  slaves  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  they  might,  as  under 
the  terms  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  continue  to  hold  slaves 
for  a  limited  period.  Even  if  the  property  of  some  individ- 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  5  Cong  .  2  sess.,  1 310-13 11. 

2  Ibid.,  1309.  8  Ibid.,  1307. 
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uals  were  injured,  declared  the  uncompromising  Mr.  Thatcher, 
the  government  still  had  a  right  to  take  all  due  measures  to 
diminish  and  destroy  this  greatest  of  evils ;  “  for  he  never  could 
be  brought  to  believe  that  an  individual  can  have  a  right  in 
anything  which  goes  to  the  destruction  of  our  Government,  viz: 
that  he  can  have  a  right  in  a  wrong.  A  property  in  slaves  is 
founded  in  wrong,  and  never  can  be  right.”  As  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  in  order  to  mitigate  its  evils,  if  the  Southern 
States  were  determined  to  keep  slaves,  “  he  wished  only  they 
should  be  plagued  with  them.”  1 

While  the  debate  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  opponents  of 
slavery  to  air  their  sentiments,  it  is  noticeable  that  but  few  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  that  when  the  question  was 

173.  Results  r 

in  the  put  to  vote,  the  amendment  in  favor  of  the  limitation 

southwest.  siavery  had  but  twelve  in  its  favor.2  Thus  a  com¬ 
promise  was  practically  agreed  upon  by  which  the  Ohio  River 
became  the  dividing  line  between  the  free  and  slave  States  of 
the  West 

While  the  fate  of  both  the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest 
Territories  was  by  1808  virtually  decided,  a  new  element  entered 

174.  Louisi-  into  the  controversy  in  the  annexation  of  the  terri- 
ana Territory,  tory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  At  first  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  slave-trade  was  raised,  and  here,  supported  by  the 
votes  of  Virginia,  Congress  took  a  decided  stand  against  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  ports.3  The  question  of 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  also  received  some  attention,  more 
than  had  been  bestowed  upon  its  exclusion  from  the  Mississippi 
Territory.  The  slavery  problem  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Federalist  opposition  to  the  new  acquisition,  and  memorials 
and  other  anti-slavery  literature  indicate  that  the  question  was 
considered  a  critical  one.4 

A  memorial  was  addressed  to  Congress  by  the  American 
Convention  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  (presented 
January  23,  1804),  praying  that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
the  new  territory  might  be  prohibited  and  suggesting  a  pro- 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  5  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1310-1311. 

2  Ibid.,  1312. 

8  See  above,  §  162. 

4  Typical  of  the  Federalist  anti-slavery  opposition  is  D.  Humphreys, 
Valedictory  to  the  Cincinnati,  July  4,  1804,  pp.  24-27. 
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vision  like  that  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance.  It  was  urged 
that  slavery  had  been  entailed  upon  the  country  by  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  that  many  people  now  recognized  the  evil  but  felt  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  it;  and  Congress  was  implored,  for 
the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  posterity,  to  preserve 
the  new  territory  from  similar  calamities.1  This  memorial 
was  followed  a  year  later  by  one  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  (presented  January  21, 
1805),  “praying  that  effectual  measures  may  be  adopted  by 
Congress  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.”  2  Both  memorials  were  referred 
in  the  House  to  committees  on  the  government  of  Louisiana 
Territory,  but  the  whole  region  without  regard  to  latitude  was 
finally  granted  the  privileges  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  instead 
of  those,of  the  Northwest  (March  2,  1805).3 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  another  point  of  attack  which 
was  not  left  to  the  later  abolitionists  to  discover.  As  early  as 
1804  a  movement  in  this  direction  was  suggested  by  The 
John  Parrish,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  District  of 
Black  People.  After  a  protest  against  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1793,  he  says:  “And  as  it  is  manifest  that  Con¬ 
gress  supposed  they  had  a  right  to  make  laws  to  oppress  this 
description  of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  which  is  apparent 
by  the  aforesaid  law ;  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  authority,  if  not  in  other  places,  at  least  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,  to  prevent  some  of  those  evils  this  degraded  part 
of  our  fellow-men  are  groaning  under.  And  where  could  it 
begin  better  than  at  the  seat  of  Government  ?  ” 4  Early  the 
following  year  (January  18,  1805)  a  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  James  Sloan  of  New  Jersey 
to  the  effect  that  after  July  4  of  that  year  all  blacks  born  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  born  of  a  mother  belonging  to  a 
resident  of  the  District  should  be  free  at  a  certain  age.  The 
resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  31  to  77, 5  but  another 
“entering  wedge”  had  been  introduced. 

1  An-tals  of  Congress ,  8  Cong  ,  1  sess.,  238,  940.  For  text,  see  8  Cong., 
2  sess.,  Appendix,  1596-1597. 

2  Ibid.,  8  Cong  ,  2  sess.,  39,  996. 

*  Ibid.,  8  Cong.,  1  sess.,  940;  8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  996,  1674. 

4  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People,  15. 

6  Annals  of  Congress,  8  Cong.,  2  sess.,  995. 
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With  all  its  incompleteness  the  political  movement  of  this 
period  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  cause  of  universal  liberty, 
176.  Results  both  in  the  work  of  voluntary  associations  and  in  the 
cLmove^"  attitude  of  the  State.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  princi- 
ment-  pal  elements  of  the  later  movement  are  all  present 
and  the  foundations  for  the  later  work  firmly  laid.  The  organi¬ 
zation  and  work  of  the  Abolition  Societies,  the  orations,  ad¬ 
dresses,  pamphlets,  and  “  pictorial  representations,”  the  work  in 
court  and  legislature,  the  presentation  of  petitions  and  the 
advocacy  of  the  right  of  petition,  the  endeavor  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Western  Territories  and  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  concern  about  fugitives,  kidnapping,  and 
the  foreign  and  domestic  slave-trade  are  all  more  or  less  con¬ 
spicuous  in  this  movement.  Though  the  actual  work  was  but 
half  accomplished,  at  least  precedents  were  set  and  traditions 
established  which  were  an  inspiration  and  an  example  to  the 
later  age. 

Two  other  gains  for  the  cause  of  freedom  may  also  be  noted. 
The  first  was  that  the  importation  of  slaves  had  been  prohibited 
by  law,  never  to  be  revived  except  in  a  clandestine  trade ; 
though  the  Act  of  1807  was  inefficient  and  the  government  lax 
in  its  execution,1  the  establishment  of  the  principle  is  of  no 
slight  importance  as  a  check  to  the  trade  and  a  support  to  the 
opponents  of  slavery.  In  the  second  place,  provision  for  eman¬ 
cipation  had  been  made  in  all  the  States  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  Line  and  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  a 
sectional  division  had  thus  been  established  on  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  A  solid  South  had  been  left  to  slavery,  but  the  solid  North 
was  to  be  free.  The  development  of  national  feeling  would  cause 
men  again  and  again  to  lay  aside  anti-slavery  scruples  for  the 
sake,  as  they  thought,  of  preserving  the  Union,  and  even  in 
1861  it  was  love  for  the  Union,  not  hatred  of  slavery,  that  roused 
the  North  to  arms;  but  the  energetic  protest  against  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  in  1857  testifies  to  another  conviction,  best  voiced 
by  Lincoln  in  1858:  the  system  of  compromises  inaugurated 
by  the  Federal  Convention  could  only  delay  the  inevitable. 
In  the  South  slavery  might  flourish  and  extend  itself  to  a 
degree  undreamed  of  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic.  The 


1  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave-Trade ,  109-1 12. 
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Northern  States  might  shut  their  eyes  and  cry,  “Am  I  my 
brother’s  keeper?”  Even  in  the  North  slavery  might  die  a 
very  lingering  death.  But  the  free  States,  with  such  a  history 
behind  them,  could  never  again  allow  slavery  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  upon  their  soil:  if  the  Union  must  become  “either  all 
slave  or  all  free,”  it  was  slavery  that  was  doomed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


ANTI-SLAVERY  LITERATURE  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION, 

1783-1808 


HE  series  of  parallel  movements  which  have  been  de- 


1  scribed  in  the  preceding  chapters  was  accompanied  by 
177.  General  an  anti-slavery  literature,  more  abundant  and  more 


character. 


varied  than  that  of  any  previous  time.  There  is 


comparatively  little  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  movement,  since  that  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  petitions 
and  resolutions,  and  by  work  in  court  and  council  which  was  of 
a  practical  rather  than  a  literary  character.  A  few  memorable 
speeches  were  made,  such  as  those  of  William  Pinkney,  David 
Rice,  and  Theodore  Dwight,  which  have  already  been  de¬ 
scribed.1  The  addresses  of  the  American  Convention  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Abolition  Societies  have  also  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  political  movement.2  But  the  great  bulk 
of  the  literature  of  this  time  has  no  such  definite  political  pur¬ 
pose,  and  yet  is  of  considerable  importance  as  an  expression 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  an  element  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion. 

No  one  who  studies  this  literature  can  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  likeness  of  the  arguments  and  methods  to  those  of  the  later 


anti-slavery  agitation.  In  the  first  place,  the  aboli- 


178.  Maga¬ 


zine  articles.  tjonists  were  quick  to  make  use  of  a  new  medium, 
the  literary  magazines  which  now  began  to  spring  up  in  the 
United  States.  Like  most  of  the  anti-slavery  literature  of  the 
time,  the  magazine  articles  lack  the  simplicity,  directness,  and 
force  which  characterize  the  earlier  writings;  they  are  filled 
with  weak  sentiment  and  florid  rhetoric.  But  these  are  faults 
of  the  period,  and  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  consider  the  feeling 
insincere  because  of  the  attempt  to  clothe  it  in  the  fine  language 
which  was  considered  requisite  to  the  occasion,  as  it  would  be 
on  the  other  hand  to  consider  that  the  coarse  attacks  upon 


1  See  above,  §§  128,  131,  137. 


2  See  above,  §§  117-119. 
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President  Jefferson  in  Dennie’s  Portfolio  were  prompted  by  pure 
anti-slavery  sentiment  rather  than  by  party  virulence. 

The  sentimental  type  of  magazine  article  may  be  illustrated 
by  An  Address  to  the  heart ,  on  the  subject  of  American  slavery , 
in  which  the  African  is  described  as  “  reclining  in  the  arms  of 
balmy  rest”  on  a  couch  of  reeds,  and  smiling  at  the  innocent 
gambols  of  his  children.  All  sorts  of  festive  joys  abound,  and 
“  innocence  and  virtue  reign.”  Then  come  flames  and  shrieks 
and  clanking  chains,  the  desert  march,  the  rolling  sea,  and  the 
devouring  monsters  of  the  deep,  until  at  last  the  survivors  are 
brought  to  the  “fathers  of  oppression”  in  the  West,  whose 
“flinty  hearts  regard  them  as  beasts  of  burden.”1  Tales  are 
related,  one  of  them  a  continued  story  running  through  a  year’s 
issue  of  The  American  Museum ,  illustrating  the  exemplary  virtues 
of  dark-hued  heroes  and  heroines,  and  describing  their  tragic 
fate.3  The  magazine  literature  also  includes  anecdotes,  such  as 
the  clever  retort  of  a  negro  whose  master  has  been  preaching 
on  liberty,  and  of  another  arrested  for  buying  stolen  goods.3 
Travellers’  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  States  as 
compared  with  the  free  are  occasionally  inserted,  and  the  re¬ 
views  of  books  of  travel  notice  and  comment  on  the  subject.4 
Anti-slavery  “  poetry  ”  also  appears  occasionally.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  intended  to  be  either  humorous  or  pathetic,  but  in  general 
the  humorous  verses  are  dreary  and  the  pathetic  ones  are  funny. 

Not  all  of  the  current  literature,  however,  is  of  so  light  a 
character.  In  The  American  Museum  are  several  essays  on 
negro  slavery,  one  of  them  by  “A  Free  Negro,”5  and  two 
others,  of  unusual  vigor,  signed  by  “Othello.”6  Extracts  from 
addresses  and  orations  are  also  given,7  and  during  Jefferson’s 

1  Address  to  the  heart,  on  the  subject  of  American  slavery ,  in  The 
American  Museum,  I,  465-468. 

2  The  Negro  equalled  by  few  Europeans.  Translated  from  the  French 
[by  Phyllis  Wheatley].  In  The  American  Museum,  Vols.  IX,  X  (January 
to  December,  1791). 

*  The  American  Museum,  X,  28,  VII,  332. 

4  The  Monthly  Anthology,  1806;  The  Portfolio,  1806-1807. 

6  A  Free  Negro,  Letter  on  slavery,  in  The  American  Museum,  VI,  77-80. 

6  Othello,  Essays  on  iv>gro  slavery,  in  Ibid.,  IV,  414-417,  509-512. 

7  Speech  of  an  American  quaker ,  on  African  slavery,  in  Ibid.,  IV,  173  ; 
T  P.  Martin,  Rights  of  Black  Men,  in  Ibid,  XII,  299-300;  Extract  from  an 
oration  delivered  July  4,  1790,  by  the  rev.  William  Rogers,  in  Ibid. ,  VII, 
255;  Extract  from  an  oration  delivered  by  mr.  William  Whittington,  in 
Ibid.,  XII,  191-196. 
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administration  there  is  considerable  literature  of  a  semi-political 
character,  consisting  chiefly  of  attacks  on  the  professions  of  the 
Republican  party.  Jefferson’s  remarks  on  the  natural  inferiority 
of  the  negro1  are  severely  commented  on,2  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  criticism  is  inspired  by  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  and  how  much  by  political  rancor.  The  par¬ 
tisan  spirit  appears  more  distinctly  in  connection  with  a  poetical 
description  of  the  woes  of  the  slave,  which  is  introduced  by  a 
sarcastic  editorial  commenting  on  the  instruction  of  the  negro 
in  “  the  beautiful  republican  theory,  of  equality ,  amid  the  whole¬ 
some  exhalations  of  a  rice  plantation,”  and  advising  the  author 
of  the  poem  to  dedicate  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson.3  Another  author, 
with  some  geographical  inaccuracy,  alludes  to  the  “  rice- 
swamps  ”  at  Monticello  as  “  the  favorite  haunt  of  philosophy, 
liberty,  and  other  French  fairies,”4  The  development  of  the 
political  antagonism  to  slavery  at  the  same  time  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  sentimental  style,  although  it  leads  to  a  suspicion 
of  mixed  motives,  had  after  all  a  certain  value  ;  it  gave  a  more 
manly  and  healthful  tone  to  the  literature,  just  when  it  was  most 
needed.  Without  this  prejudice  the  maunderings  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  tales  and  “  select  poetry  ”  would  be  vapid  indeed,  and 
the  magazine  literature  would  be  worth  little  consideration. 
For  this  reason  The  Portfolio ,  though  less  decidedly  anti-slavery 
in  its  character  than  The  American  Museum,  is  a  suitable  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  serves  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  influence  of  political  conditions,  though  not  so  marked  as 
in  the  Revolutionary  period,  is  still  great.  Elsewhere  than  in  the 
179.  influ-  magazines  both  the  sentimentalist  and  the  political 
partisan  are  less  conspicuous,  and  the  anti-slavery 
spirit  usually  reigns  undisputed  whenever  it  appears 
at  all;  but,  as  in  the  magazines  the  sentimentalist  of  the  early 
constitutional  period  gives  way  to  the  political  partisan  of 
Jefferson’s  administration,  so  the  mild,  optimistic  essayists  and 
orators,  such  as  Dana  and  Swift,  Rogers  and  Whittington,  are 
followed  by  a  more  vigorous  and  even  violent  type,  stimulated  by 
political  conditions,  and  especially  by  the  development  of  party 
politics  on  somewhat  sectional  lines.  These  facts  do  not  in  any 
way  indicate  a  progressive  or  systematic  anti-slavery  movement. 


ence  of 
political 
conditions. 


1  See  above,  §  50. 

2  See  below,  §  190. 


8  The  Portfolio,  IV,  117,  118-119. 
4  Ibid.,  150. 
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There  were  isolated  instances,  all  the  way  along,  of  uncompro¬ 
mising  hostility  to  slavery;  and  there  is  little  ground  forjudging 
whether  the  sentiment  which  they  represent  was  more  or  less 
general  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning.  The 
differences  to  be  noticed  in  the  character  of  the  literature  are 
the  effects  of  the  political  conditions  in  their  relation  to  slavery, 
rather  than  of  any  change  in  the  sentiment  itself ;  and  the  less 
hopeful  tone  and  more  vigorous  denunciations  of  the  later 
writers  indicate  the  natural  reaction  of  a  spirit  which  had  hoped 
all  things  from  the  rising  republic,  and  had  waited  in  vain  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  hopes. 

The  careful  readers  of  the  anti-slavery  argument  of  this  time 
must  admit  that,  like  that  of  the  Garrisonians,  it  spared  neither 
the  prejudices  nor  the  fears  of  the  South.  There  l8o.  Radical 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  difference  of  opinion,  even  among  ab°litionists. 
the  most  single-minded,  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of 
educating  public  sentiment.  One  orator  speaks  of  the  specious 
enemies  of  freedom  who  profess  to  acknowledge  the  wickedness 
of  slavery  but  use  every  artifice  to  continue  it  under  pretence 
of  expediency.1  Another  alludes  to  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the 
immediate  abolitionists,  who  will  counteract  their  own  purposes 
and  make  the  condition  of  the  slaves  worse  than  before.2  That 
these  immediate  abolitionists  were  always  to  be  reckoned  with 
is  indicated  by  the  attitude  of  Southern  Congressmen  with  their 
suspicion  of  entering  wedges  and  their  continual  expectation 
of  some  further  move  against  their  peculiar  institution ; 3  there 
was  said  to  be  as  much  anxiety  over  a  question  affecting 
slavery  in  any  degree  as  if  the  debate  were  upon  its  abolition.4 
The  fear  of  an  invasion  from  St.  Domingo  accompanied  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  the  South,  which  gave  occasion  for 
special  congressional  legislation  in  the  session  of  1797-17985 

1  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Freedom ,  21. 

2  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavers  on  Morals  and  Industry ,  34 

8  See  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  in  Annals  of  Congress, 

4  Cong  ,  2  sess.,  1731,  and  elsewhere  as  noted  in  previous  chapters  ;  also  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Williams  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Georgia, 
in  Ibid.,  5  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1963,  1969. 

4  Ibid.,  5  Cong.,  1  sess.,  664.  Speech  of  Mr.  Bayard. 

5  Ibid.,  5  Cong.,  3  sess.,  2752.  See  also  6  Cong.,  1  sess.,  267-268,  276- 
277  ;  7  Cong.,  2  sess.,  156,  194. 
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as  well  as  for  some  of  the  State  legislation  of  this  decade,1  was 
increased  by  the  feeling  that  in  case  of  such  an  insurrection 
the  Northern  States  would  give  their  aid  reluctantly,  if  indeed 
they  would  not  fan  the  flame.2 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  language  of  some  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  furnished  ground  for  these  apprehensions.  Slaves, 
181.  Attitude  says  Theodore  Dwight,  quite  openly,  having  been 
sh^e  hlsur-  brought  into  our  society  by  force  without  taking  part 
rections.  jn  the  social  compact  or  in  legislation,  “  form  no  part 
of  the  social  body;  and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  the  object 
of  laws.”  “No  Custom  and  no  Law,”  he  declares,  “which  a 
state  where  slavery  is  practised,  either  has  made,  or  can  make, 
ought  to  affect  the  enslaved  negroes  at  all,  unless  designed  as 
a  partial  compensation  for  the  injuries  which  they  have  suf¬ 
fered —  injuries,  for  which  all  the  wealth  of  man  can  never 
atone.”  As  for  slave-insurrections,  he  considers  that  “  if  de¬ 
fensive  war  is  susceptible  of  justification,  in  any  possible 
instance,  this  is  that  instance.  .  .  .  The  same  law,  which  jus¬ 
tifies  the  enormities,  committed  by  civilized  nations,  when 
engaged  in  war,  will  justify  slaves  for  every  necessary  act  of 
defence,  against  the  wicked,  and  unprovoked  outrages,  com¬ 
mitted  against  their  peace,  freedom,  and  existence.”3 

David  Rice  of  Kentucky  in  a  similar  spirit  speaks  of  the 
blacks  of  St.  Domingo  as  “  the  brave  sons  of  Africa,  engaged 
in  a  noble  conflict  with  their  inveterate  foes,  .  .  .  fired  with  a 
generous  resentment  of  the  greatest  injuries,  and  bravely  sac¬ 
rificing  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  liberty.”  4  Another  sympa¬ 
thizer  compares  them  with  the  patriots  of  1 776,  asking,  “  Is 
not  their  cause  as  just  as  ours?”5  The  fate  of  their  exiled 
masters  is  even  described  by  Dwight  as  “  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  Humanity  must  applaud.” 6  Another  St. 
Domingo  is  prophesied  for  the  continent,  and  in  this  event,  it 
is  thought,  the  Almighty  will  be  implored  in  vain  to  give  his 
aid  to  the  oppressors.7  As  for  human  assistance,  “where 

1  DuBois,  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade ,  70-73. 

2  Annals  of  Congress ,  9  Cong.,  2  sess.,  626-627. 

8  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society,  1 1— 13. 

4  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy,  9. 

6  J.  P.  Martin,  Rights  of  Black  Men,  in  The  American  Museum,  XII,  299. 

6  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society ,  1 9. 

7  Branagan,  The  Penitential  Tyrant ,  Notes,  147-148. 
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shall  they  [the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States]  look,”  says 
Dwight,  “  for  auxiliaries  in  such  an  iniquitous  warfare?  Surely, 
no  friend  to  freedom  and  justice  will  dare  to  lend  them  his 
aid.”  1  “  The  political  claims  which  they  will  have  upon  us,” 

says  another,  “  will  be  opposed  by  the  claims,  and  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Conscience;  ”2  and  still  another  writes :  “As  slavery 
is  generally  reprobated  in  the  northern  states  the  people  would 
go,  more  reluctantly,  to  lend  their  aid  in  such  a  contest,  than 
in  any  other;  because  it  would,  in  effect,  be  upholding  what 
they  know  to  be  wrong  in  itself.” 3 

The  suggestion  that  slavery  might  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Union  belongs  also  to  this  period.  Such  a  separation  was 
probably  apprehended  by  a  few  far-sighted  statesmen  .  _ 

I  r  .  ■  '  y  182.  Separa- 

at  the  very  foundation  of  the  republic;  and  the  sec-  tionofthe 
tionalizing  of  party  politics  made  such  a  catastrophe  states  con-Ve 
still  more  imminent.  The  Federalists  were  particu-  templated 
larly  exasperated  by  the  professions  of  liberty  and  equality 
made  by  the  opposite  party  and  by  the  charges  of  aristocracy 
brought  against  themselves.  Those,  said  James  Bayard  of 
Delaware,  are  the  real  aristocrats  who  have  been  “  habituated 
from  infancy  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  man  .  .  .  when  I  see 
these  high-priests  of  liberty  so  zealously  proclaiming  freedom 
on  one  hand  while  on  the  other  they  are  rivetting  the  chains  of 
slavery,  I  cannot  forbear  tearing  aside  the  veil.” 4  “  We  are 

shocked,”  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Connecticut  Courant ,  in 
more  violent  language,  “  to  hear  reverential  ideas  of  liberty  and 
equality,  uttered  by  mouths,  worn  smooth  with  curses  against 
their  fellowmen  who  blacken  all  the  surrounding  territory. 
Who  does  not  abhor  the  hand  professedly  raised  up  to  check 
the  progress  of  aristocracy  in  the  land,  when  its  fingers  are 
stained  with  blood,  drawn  by  the  scourge  from  the  veins  of  a 
slave?  Who  will  give  any  credit  to  a  man  for  sincerity  when 
in  one  moment  he  breathes  forth  enthusiastic  praises  of  Liberty, 
and  the  next,  like  the  Bohon  Upaz,  sheds  poison,  and  death  all 
around  him?”5  The  federal  ratio  of  representation  and  the 

1  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society ,  19-20. 

2  Pelham  Letters ,  No.  2,  in  The  Connecticut  Courant ,  Dec.  12  1796. 

3  Letters  of  Gustavus,  No.  3,  in  Ibid.,  Aug.  28,  1797. 

4  Annals  of  Congress,  5  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1229.  See  also  3  Cong.,  2  sess., 
i®39~io43-  Cf  Amynto,  Reflections  on  the  Inconsistency  of  Man,  9-15. 

6  Pelham  Letters,  No.  2,  in  The  Connecticut  Courant ,  Dec.  12,  1796. 
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annexation  of  Louisiana  were  also  sources  of  discontent,  partly 
from  jealousy  of  the  political  power  of  the  South  and  partly 
from  sincere  scruples  against  slavery;  and  it  was  more  directly 
in  these  connections .  that  the  separation  of  the  Union  was 
contemplated. 

Of  the  feeling  on  the  federal  ratio,  the  Letters  of  Pelham 
and  Gustavus  which  appeared  in  The  Connecticut  Courant  in 

183  The  1796  and  *797>  though  violent  and  overdrawn,  may 
Federal  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  “  Negroes,”  says  one  of 

the  writers  of  these  letters,  “are  in  all  respects,  except 
in  regard  to  life  and  death,  the  CATTLE  of  the  citizens  of  the 
southern  states.  If  they  were  good  for  food,  the  probability  is, 
that  even  the  power  of  destroying  their  lives  would  be  enjoyed 
by  their  owners,  as  fully  as  it  is  over  the  lives  of  their  cattle. 
It  cannot  be  that  their  laws  prohibit  the  owners  from  killing 
their  slaves,  because  they  are  human  beings,  or  because  it  is 
regarded  as  a  moral  evil  to  destroy  them.  If  that  were  the 
case,  how  can  they  justify  their  being  treated  in  all  other 
respects  like  brutes?  for  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  alone  that 
negroes  in  the  southern  states  are  considered  in  fact  as  different 
from  cattle.  .  .  .  On  what  principle,  then,  were  they  noticed 
among  their  masters  in  the  scale  of  representation?  ”  1 

Of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  David  Humphreys,  in  a  vale¬ 
dictory  to  the  Cincinnati,  July  4,  1804,  says,  after  enumerating 

184  The  various  political  objections:  “And,  what  is  infini- 
annexation  nitely  more  pernicious,  ...  it  cannot  be  cultivated 

of  Louisiana. 

to  advantage  without  the  introduction  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Africans.  An  abomination,  sooner  or  later,  I  fear,  to  be 
expiated  in  blood !  ”  After  remarking  on  “  the  species  of 
republicanism  which  will  characterize  their  fellow-citizens,  in 
the  newly-acquired  territory,”  the  orator  suggests  that  “  every 
candid  person  must  also  be  left  to  judge  for  himself,  whether 
this  event  will  be  likely  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  or 
destruction  of  the  Union  !  ”  2 

The  possibility  of  separation  was  not  only  suggested  but 
elaborately  discussed  in  the  series  of  papers  by  Pelham  and 
Gustavus,  and  among  the  arguments  in  favor  of  separation 

1  Pelham  Papers ,  No.  1,  in  The  Connecticut  Courant ,  Nov.  21,  1796. 

2  D.  Humphreys,  A  Valedictory  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Cincinnati 
of  Connecticut,  26. 
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slavery  is  conspicuous.  “  The  existence  of  Slavery,”  says 
Pelham,  “  may  be  viewed  as  one  forcible  cause  of  a  final  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  extreme  wickedness  of 
holding  our  fellowmen  in  chains,  merely  to  serve  our  own  inter¬ 
ested  plans,  is  very  generally  acknowledged  in  the  northern 
states,  and  the  sentiment  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  .  .  .  How 
can  the  hands  of  men,  accustomed  to  do  to  others,  as  they 
would  that  others  should  do  to  them,  clasp  in  the  fraternal 
embrace,  those  who  brood  over  misery  and  blood,  who  smile 
at  murder  and  ridicule  despair?”  1  Division  is  inevitable  from 
both  political  and  moral  causes,  is  the  argument  of  Gustavus, 
and  the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better:  for  if  division  is 
postponed  until  the  opposition  becomes  more  virulent,  as  it 
certainly  must  from  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  opposition,  the 
friction,  before  separation  is  accomplished,  will  involve  the 
country  in  civil  war;  whereas,  if  the  division  is  soon  brought 
about,  it  may  be  effected  without  bloodshed.2 

Independently  of  party  politics,  the  most  radical  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  writers  of  this  period  are  to  be  found  either  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  movement  for  emancipation  in  the  185.  Nota- 
States,  as  in  the  case  of  Theodore  Dwight  and  David  outs^eof 3 
Rice,  or  soon  after  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  and  p°iitics- 
the  repeal  of  the  South  Carolina  prohibition.  The  two  former 
agitators  have  been  frequently  mentioned.  Of  those  stimulated 
to  action  by  the  South  Carolina  repeal  the  most  conspicuous 
are  Thomas  Branagan  and  John  Parrish,  men  of  very  different 
types  but  both  remarkable  for  their  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  slavery 
question. 

Thomas  Branagan,  the  “Penitential  Tyrant  or  Slave-Trader 
Reformed,”  represents  to  some  degree  the  type  of  reformed 
slave-holder,  later  to  be  so  manfully  represented  l86  Thomas 
by  John  G.  Birney  and  Cassius  M.  Clay.  At  the  Branagan. 
same  time  he  is  the  man  of  one  idea  represented  in  the 
earlier  time  by  Ralph  Sandiford  and  Benjamin  Lay.  He 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1774.  At  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  he  went  to  sea,  but  as  he  approached  manhood  he 
became  convinced  that  privateering  was  no  better  than 

1  Pelham  Letters ,  No.  2,  in  The  Connecticut  Courant,  Dec.  12,  1796. 

3  Letters  of  Gustavus,  in  Ibid.,  Aug.  14,  21,  28,  and  Sept.  11,  1797. 
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piracy  and  left  the  service.  He  then  became  overseer  on 
a  plantation  at  Antigua,  but  gave  up  this  position  also  from 
conscientious  scruples  and  went  to  Philadelphia.  The  cruises 
of  his  youthful  years  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  slave- 
trade,  and  his  experience  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  on  the 
West  India  plantation  led  to  a  conviction  of’sin  which  forced 
him  to  write  a  confession  of  his  deeds.  He  also  felt  bound  to 
make  what  compensation  he  could  by  trying  to  convince  others 
of  the  iniquity  of  slavery  and  warning  them  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  the  slave-holder  and  the  nation  unless  the  evil  were 
abolished.1  Although  when  he  began  his  career  as  an  author, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  “  did  not  know  what  a  note  of 
admiration,  a  note  of  interrogation,  or  quotation  marks  meant,”2 
he  did  not  allow  his  ignorance  of  punctuation  to  set  limits  to 
the  ambition  of  his  style.  Two  epic  poems  of  several  cantos 
each  are  written  “in  the  style  of  Homer”  and  of  Pope.3  But 
his  frank  avowal  of  illiteracy,  tautology,  and  servile  imitation 
disarms  the  critic,  and  the  honesty  of  his  purpose  makes  up  in 
some  degree  for  the  tediousness  of  his  lines. 

Avenia,  the  earlier  of  these  poems,  is  preceded  by  A  Pre¬ 
liminary  Essay  announcing  its  preparation  and  calling  for 
subscribers  to  defray  expenses.  The  call  was  responded  to 
by  a  considerable  number  of  subscribers,  chiefly  if  not  all  of 
them  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.4  Avenia  is  a 
tragic  tale  beginning  with  the  innocent  joys  of  Africa,  which 
are  soon  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  the  slave-trader,  and  ending 
with  the  suicide  of  the  heroine  on  account  of  the  brutal  treat- 

1  Branagan,  Compendious  Memoirs ,  in  The  Penitential  Tyrant ,  1-38  ; 
Ibid.,  A  Prelimmary  Essay  on  the  Oppression  of  the  Exiled  Sons  of 
Africa ,  9-28. 

a  Ibid.,  The  Penitential  Tyrant ,  Notes,  144. 

8  The  motive  of  The  Penitential  Tyrant  is  thus  expressed  in  the  opening 
lines :  — 

“  Awake,  my  muse,  tho’  sorrowful  to  name, 

The  crimes  of  baptiz’d  infidels  proclaim, 

Their  complicated  villainies  explore 
From  Afric’s  golden  coast  to  India’s  shore; 


Sing  Adam’s  exil'd  sons,  by  them  oppress’d, 

With  grief,  despair,  and  mighty  woe  depress’d.” 

4  Ibid.,  A  Preliminary  Essay,  Advertisement,  5-8,  and  The  Penitential 
Tyrant ,  Appendix,  291  ff.  The  list  of  subscribers  is  mutilated  in  the  copy 
found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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ment  of  her  master.  The  Penitential  Tyrant ,  although  written 
in  response  to  a  midnight  vision  of  a  somewhat  thrilling  nature,1 
is  much  less  interesting  than  its  title  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
It  has  no  definiteness  of  purpose,  and  but  little  distinct  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  in  its  lines,  which  are  mainly  of  a  religious 
character.  It  is  on  Branagan’s  prose  that  his  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  anti-slavery  writers  must  rest.  Here  he  deals 
with  the  subject  in  its  moral,  political,  and  economic  aspects 
with  some  incoherence  but  plenty  of  vigor.  He  addresses  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade;  2 
he  urges  on  the  Northern  States  an  amendment  of  the  federal 
constitution  abolishing  the  three-fifths  ratio  of  representation, 
which,  as  long  as  it  exists,  he  says,  will  prevent  the  South  from 
giving  up  slavery  or  the  slave-trade ;  3  he  suggests  that  Con¬ 
gress  undertake  the  immediate  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  slaves ;  4  and  he  follows  the  policy  of  Anthony  Benezet 
in  suggesting  the  colonization  of  the  negroes  in  the  Western 
territory.5 

When,  in  1849,  Joshua  R.  Giddings  set  forth  his  vigorous 
doctrine  that  the  Constitution  was  an  anti-slavery  document  and 
urged  Congress  to  exercise  its  powers  against  slavery,  i87-  john 
he  probably  did  not  know  that  more  than  forty  years  Parrish- 
earlier  another  had  trodden  the  same  path.  John  Parrish, 
writing  at  about  the  same  time  as  Thomas  Branagan  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  political  conditions,  was  a  man  of 
very  different  character  and  antecedents.  He  was  a  native  of 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  and  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.6  Though  advanced  in  years  when  he  published  his 
Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People  (1806),  he  has  all  the 
vigor  and  uncompromising  morality  of  youth.  In  his  charity 
of  heart  and  keenness  of  vision  he  reminds  one  of  John  Wool- 
man  ;  he  is  no  man’s  enemy  and  would  do  a  kindness  even  to  a 
slave-holder  ;  he  does  not  wish  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  destroy  the  wicked.  Yet  he  feels,  as  was  felt  during  the 

1  Branagan,  The  Penitential  Tyrant ,  canto  ii,  pp.  71-81. 

2  Ibid.,  A  Preliminary  Essay,  21 1-220. 

3  Ibid.,  Serious  Remonstrances ,  xiii,  xiv,  27-31  ;  Political  Disquisition , 
54-56,  59-63. 

4  Ibid.,  A  Preliminary  Essay,  220-223. 

6  Ibid.,  Serious  Remonstrances ,  17-22,  35-64. 

f  Appleton,  Encyclopedia. 
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French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Revolution,1  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  Judgments,  indeed,  are  already  follow¬ 
ing  South  Carolina’s  apostasy  in  regard  to  the  slave-trade. 
Since  the  rights  of  man  have  been  investigated,  people  can 
no  longer  plead  ignorance,  and  the  continuance  of  slavery  in 
spite  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  State  bills  of 
rights  must  lead  to  further  visitations  of  the  Almighty.2 

Like  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  in  its  memorial  of 
1790,  he  regards  slavery  as  contrary  not  only  to  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  but  to  those  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  stated  in  the  preamble.  For,  he  argues,  to  deprive  the 
colored  people  of  the  rights  which  have  been  proclaimed  would 
not  “  form  a  more  perfect  union”  or  “  ensure  domestic  tranquil¬ 
lity.”  “  And  nothing,”  he  adds,  “  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
blessing  of  liberty  than  to  make  them  liable  to  unconditional 
bondage,  without  the  consoling  prospect  of  ever  being  redeemed 
therefrom.”  The  Constitution,  he  declares  further,  affirms  the 
validity  of  all  engagements  entered  into  before  its  adoption,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  universal  right  to  liberty  he  regards  as  such 
a  pledge.  Since  these  are  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  he 
argues,  any  expression  in  such  a  document  calculated  to  admit 
of  partial  construction  or  a  different  meaning  in  order  to  enslave 
a  particular  race  of  men  would  be  ignoble;  and  any  act  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  which  slavery  is  countenanced  would  be  a  perversion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  government.3 

With  equal  vigor  he  declares  that  the  only  sure  basis  of  good 
government  is  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule,4  and  that  no 
government  is  secure  in  which  one  half  of  the  citizens  trample 
upon  the  rights  of  the  other  half.  In  one  splendid  sentence  he 
anticipates  by  half  a  century  the  prophecy  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
“  A  house  divided  against  itself,”  says  Parrish,  “  cannot  stand ; 
neither  can  a  government  or  constitution.”  6  Lincoln’s  use  of 
the  scriptural  figure  is  more  effective  than  the  earlier  author’s, 
for  he  not  only  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  but  drives  it  home. 
Lincoln,  moreover,  is  referring  to  a  sectional  division  with  the 
expectation  not  that  the  house  will  fall,  not  that  the  Union  will 
be  dissolved,  but  that  it  will  become  either  all  slave  or  all  free ; 


1  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People ,  1-7. 

2  Ibid.,  39-40.  4  Ibid.,  14. 

3  Ibid,  8-9.  «  Ibid.,  9. 
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Parrish  is  referring  to  the  race  problem,  and  his  idea  of  the  issue 
is  based  on  a  religious  conviction  that  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
will  be  heard.  “  There  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth  !  ”  is 
the  continual  cry  of  this  Jeremiah.  There  is  a  curse  upon  the 
house  that  is  builded  by  unrighteousness.1  God’s  justice  can¬ 
not  sleep  forever,  and  we  cannot  “  hope  for  the  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  blessing  upon  a  government  which  neglects  or 
refuses  its  duty  in  respect  to  these  people.”2  “  All  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  human  policy,”  he  believes,  “  shall  not  be  able  to 
prevent  the  deliverance  of  these  people  from  their  wretched 
state  of  thraldom.”3  “  The  day  is  hastening  when  these  people 
will  become  free;  and  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  those  who  have  authority  over  them.”  4 

Parrish  not  only  realizes  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but 
has  a  keen  eye  for  specific  abuses  and  suggests  definite  reme¬ 
dies.  He  protests  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793.  He 
declares  that  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  slave-trade  must 
cease,  and  suggests  that  the  State  legislatures  might  prohibit 
transportation  through  their  respective  territories.5  Not  only 
must  further  importation  be  prohibited  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  but  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  those  already 
under  the  lash,  and  that  can  be  begun  at  once.6  He  suggests 
that  Congress,  which  had  power  to  make  laws  for  the  oppression 
of  the  slave,  as  in  1793,  is  surely  competent  also  to  ameliorate 
his  condition,  and  that  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  a 
suitable  place  to  begin.7  He  argues  in  favor  of  emancipation 
on  economic  as  well  as  moral  and  political  grounds,  and  like 
Branagan  advocates  a  scheme  of  colonization  in  the  West,  where 
he  fondly  imagines  that  “  there  are  millions  of  acres  likely  to 
continue  many  ages  unoccupied.”  8  After  the  sentimental  plati¬ 
tudes  of  the  magazines,  the  weak  optimism  of  most  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  orators,  the  political  acrimony  of  the  federalist  writers, 
and  the  incoherent  extravagances  of  The  Penitential  Tyrant ,  it 
is  refreshing  to  find  a  man  so  fair-minded  and  reasonable,  so 
sure-sighted  and  so  far-seeing,  so  prompt  and  practical  in  his 

1  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People ,  29. 

2  Ibid.,  24. 

8  Ibid. ,  7.  6  Ibid.,  39. 

4  Ibid.,  41.  7  Ibid.,  15.  Cf.%  175,  above. 

*  Ibid.,  31.  8  Ibid. ,  23-25,  43. 
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action.  No  other  writer  of  his  time  has  grasped  the  whole 
situation  so  thoroughly  or  dealt  with  it  so  effectively. 

An  examination  of  the  anti-slavery  arguments  of  this  period 
shows  little  that  is  new,  since  the  fundamental  principles  had 
already  been  established.  The  inconsistency  of  slav¬ 
ery  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  is  still  urged,1 
though  much  less  conspicuously  than  its  inconsis¬ 
tency  with  the  principles  and  professions  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  moral  argument  of  the  degrad¬ 
ing  effects  of  slavery  on  both  master  and  slave  is  often 
repeated  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  earlier  period.  Slavery, 
it  is  said,  “destroys  all  sense  of  moral  rectitude  and  natural 
justice.”2  “It  debases  and  contaminates  the  immortal  soul, 
as  well  as  torments  and  lacerates  the  mortal  body.”3  It  ne¬ 
cessitates  inhumanity.4  It  deprives  the  negro  of  the  social 
and  domestic  relations  favorable  to  the  practice  of  virtue.5 
Idleness  is  a  result  of  slavery,  and  idleness  is  the  nurse  of 
vice.6  “  On  the  whole,”  says  Theodore  Dwight,  “every  species 
of  wickedness  results  from  slavery,  wherever  it  exists.”7 

Although  in  this  period  the  “  Rights  of  Man  ”  began  to 
suffer  some  eclipse  on  account  of  the  excesses  of  the  French 
189  The  Revolution,  it  is  still  the  principles  of  1776  that 
Rights  of  stimulate  the  anti-slavery  writers  to  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm.8  Slavery  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  “monu- 

1  Crawford,  Observations  upon  Negro  Slavery ,  3-14,  13  ;  Dana,  The 
African  Slave-Trade ,  5-12,  26-30;  Edwards,  The  Injustice  and  Impolicy 
of  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery,  13-18  ;  Hopkins,  Discourse  upon  the  Slave- 
Trade  and  Slavery  of  the  Africans ,  in  Hopkins,  Works,  II,  600-604;  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Oration  upon  the  Moral  and  Political  Evil  of  Slavery ,  9,  15. 

2  Branagan,  Serious  Remonstrances ,  58. 

3  Ibid.,  32. 

4  Tucker,  Dissertation  on  Slavery,  48-65. 

5  A  Free  Negro,  Letter  on  Slavery,  in  The  American  Museum ,  VI,  79. 

6  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy,  10. 

7  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society,  16.  For  comments  on 
the  effects  of  slavery  on  the  character  see  also  Morse,  American  Geography, 
65-66i352-353-  388-391,  432-433 ;  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals 
and  Industry,  6-14,  18-22:  Sutcliffe,  Travels  in  some  Parts  of  North 
America,  71-  72  ;  Edwards,  The  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-Trade 
and  Slavery,  10-12;  The  American  Museum,  VII,  72-73;  Imlay,  A  Topo¬ 
graphical  Description  of  the  Western  Territory  of  North  America,  58  ; 
Miller,  Discourse  before  the  New  York  Society,  24-25. 

s  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society,  8-13,  23-24  ;  Pinkney, 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland ,  6-8 ;  Buchanan,  Oration 
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ment  of  the  tyranny  and  inconsistency  of  human  governments.” 1 
“  It  will  not  do,”  says  William  Pinkney,  in  his  oration  before 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  in  1789,  “thus  to  talk  like 
philosophers,  and  act  like  unrelenting  tyrants;  to  be  perpet¬ 
ually  sermonizing  it  with  liberty  for  our  text,  and  actual  op¬ 
pression  for  our  commentary.”2  Can  Americans  so  soon 
forget  their  principles,  asks  “  Othello,”  and  “  after  the  noble 
contempt  they  expressed  for  tyrants,  meanly  descend  to  take 
up  the  scourge?”3  The  same  sentiment  appears  in  pictorial 
form  in  the  frontispiece  of  Branagan’s  Avenia.  Here  the 
goddess  of  liberty  is  represented  as  seated  in  her  temple, 
which  is  supported  by  columns  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
appropriate  virtues,  and  as  gazing  mournfully  on  a  band  of 
African  slaves,  who,  as  the  author  explains,  “  are  brought  to 
view,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  hypocrisy  and  villainy  of 
professitfg  to  be  votaries  of  liberty,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  encourage  or  countenance,  the  most  ignoble  slavery.”4 

This  argument  is  forcibly  presented  in  the  remarkable  oration 
of  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  July  4,  1791 :  — 

“  Deceitful  men  !  who  could  have  suggested,  that  American  patriot¬ 
ism  would  at  this  day  countenance  a  conduct  so  inconsistent ;  that 
while  America  boasts  of  being  a  land  of  freedom,  and  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  of  Europe,  she  should  at  the  same  time  foster  an  abom¬ 
inable  nursery  for  slaves,  to  check  the  shoots  of  her  glorious  liberty? 
.  .  .  Cruel  and  oppressive  she  wantonly  abuses  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  willingly  sacrifices  her  liberty  at  the  altar  of  slavery :  What  an 
opportunity  is  here  given  for  triumph  among  her  enemies?  Will  they 
not  exclaim,  that  upon  this  very  day,  while  the  Americans  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  Freedom  and  Independence,  abject  slavery  exists 
in  all  her  States  but  one.”  6 

In  Dennie’s  Portfolio  (1803),  Fraternal,  a  Virginia  planter,  is 
represented  as  abandoning  the  rehearsal  of  a  speech  on  liberty 

upon  the  Moral  and  Political  Evil  of  Slavery ,  7-14;  Tucker,  Dissertation 
on  Slavery,  9-1 1,  27-30,50;  Imlay,  A  Topographical  Description  of  the 
Western  Territory,  222. 

1  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy,  8-9. 

2  Pinkney,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  8. 

3  Othello,  Essay  on  Negro  Slavery,  No.  i,in  The  American  Museum,  IV, 

41 5- 

4  The  picture  is  described  in  Branagan,  The  Penitential  Tyrant,  iii. 

6  Buchanan,  Oration  upon  the  Moral  and  Political  Evil  of  Slavery,  13. 
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and  equality  in  order  to  beat  a  slave.1  By  this  time  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Jefferson  had  become  unpopular  among  the  Feder¬ 
alists,  and  it  was  said  even  at  the  North  that  the  negroes  had 
become  less  industrious  and  less  prosperous  “  since  their  heads 
had  been  turned  by  the  modern  jargon  of  liberty,  and  the  rights 
of  man;”2  but  except  among  violent  partisans  these  prin¬ 
ciples  remained  the  favorite  argument  against  slavery.  The 
light,  as  John  Parrish  said,  had  been  set  upon  the  candlestick 
where  all  men  could  see  it.3  The  phrases  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  woe 
to  those  who  failed  to  regard  it ! 4 

Besides  the  general  argument  from  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man  there  are  often  special  arguments  on  the  natural  equality 
190.  Natu-  of  the  negroes,  using  this  term  in  a  less  restricted 
rai  equality.  sense  than  when  it  was  defined  by  the  philosopher 
of  the  English  Revolution.5  The  common  humanity  of  blacks 
and  whites  is  argued  in  language  that  recalls  Franklin’s  adap¬ 
tation  of  Shylock.6  Differences  of  color  and  other  physical 
distinctions,  if  they  proved  anything,  argues  Branagan,  would 
prove  too  much.7  The  somewhat  equivocal  position  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  this  question  arouses  a  native  of  the  Virginia  back 
country,  Gilbert  Imlay,  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  negro. 
“Mr.  Jefferson  .  .  .  asks,”  says  Imlay,  “  ‘  if  the  difference  [of 
color]  is  of  no  real  importance?’  I  answer,  that  it  is  of  no 
real  importance,  when  compared  with  the  object  of  rescuing 
some  millions  of  miserable  human  beings  from  the  odious 
prejudices  which  have  degraded  a  whole  race  of  men  to  the 
rank  of  beasts  of  burden,  because  they  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  have  the  tinge  of  red  and  white."  8 

1  The  Portfolio ,  III,  245-246. 

2  Ibid I,  163-164. 

3  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People ,  2-3. 

4  Luther  Richardson,  Address  before  the  Roxbury  Charitable  Society, 
Sept.  17,  1804,  in  The  Monthly  Anthology ,  I,  609. 

6  Natural  equality  as  defined  by  John  Locke  is  a  state  “  wherein  all  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  is  reciprocal,  no  one  having  more  than  another.” 
Locke,  Essay  concerning  the  true  Original,  Extent  and  End  of  Civil 
Government ,  ch.  ii. 

6  [Franklin],  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  5.  See  also  Crawford,  Observa¬ 
tions  upon  Negro  Slavery,  4;  A  Free  Negro,  Letter  on  Slavery,  in  The 
American  Museum,  VI,  78. 

7  Branagan,  A  Preliminary  Essay,  96-100. 

8  Imlay,  A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Western  Territory,  225- 
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As  for  equality  of  mental  powers,  the  general  inferiority 
which  exists  is  regarded,  as  in  the  Revolutionary  period,  as 
the  effect  of  slavery.  Jefferson’s  discriminations  against  the 
negro  call  forth  another  indignant  response.  “  One  would 
have  thought,”  says  a  reviewer  of  the  Notes  on  Virginia ,  in 
1804,  “  that  modern  philosophy  himself  could  not  have  the 
face  to  declare  that  the  wretch  who  is  driven  out  to  labour 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  who  toils  until  evening  with  the  whip 
flourishing  over  his  head,  ought  to  be  a  poet.”  1  The  negro 
poetess,  Phyllis  Wheatley,  is  still  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
the  natural  ability-  of  the  race,2  and  other  cases  of  excep¬ 
tional  talent,  such  as  Benjamin  Banneker  and  Thomas  P'uller, 
the  phenomenal  calculators,  are  occasionally  brought  forward.3 

The  political  arguments  on  the  destructiveness  of  slavery  to 
republican  institutions  and  perhaps  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
republic  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Revolutionary 

1  J  X91.  Danger 

period,  though  with  new  illustrations  drawn  from  the  to  republican 

r  .  institutions. 

events  of  the  passing  years.  That  reverence  for 
liberty  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  a  republic,  says  William 
Pinkney,  will  be  destroyed.4  Liberty  and  peace,  says  Theodore 
Dwight,  “  can  never  flourish,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  soil  of 
Slavery.” 5  Our  free  institutions,  writes  Othello,  are  only 
“  *  painted  sepulchres,’  containing  within  them  nought  but  rot¬ 
tenness  and  corruption.”  6  Slavery,  says  Branagan,  “  is  to  the 
body  politic  what  a  yellow  fever  or  a  gallopping  consumption  is 

226.  See  also  Pinkney,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland. , 
15-17  ;  Dana,  The  African  Slave-Trade ,  28-29;  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent 
with  Justice  and  Good  Policy ,  4-6;  Buchanan,  Oration  upon  the  Moral  and 
Political  Evil  of  Slavery,  7;  Swift,  Oration  on  Domestic  Slavery ,  11. 

1  Observations  upon  certain  passages  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Vir¬ 
ginia ,  in  The  Portfolio ,  IV,  251-252,  268.  On  this  subject,  see  also  Imlay, 
A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Western  Territory ,  227-228  ;  Branagan, 
A  Preliminary  Essay,  100-110. 

2  Imlay,  A  Topographical  Description ,  228 ;  Crawford,  Observations 
upon  Negro  Slavery ,  5-7,  note.  See  above,  p.  56,  note. 

8  Accounts  communicated  by  Dr.  Rush,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Abolition  Society  in  The  American  Museum ,  V,  61-63;  An  Account  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Banneker  by  James  M’Henry,  Ibid. ,  XII,  185-187;  Branagan,  A 
Preliminary  Essay,  102-108;  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I, 
241-243. 

4  Pinkney,  Speech  in  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  9. 

6  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society ,  24. 

6  Othello,  Essay  on  Negro  Slavery ,  in  The  American  Museum,  IV,  511. 
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to  ail  individual  body,”  1  and  “  every  slave  ship  that  arrives  at 
Charleston,  is  to  our  nation  what  the  Grecians’  wooden  horse 
was  to  Troy.” 2  The  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo  furnished 
a  fruitful  text  for  the  anti-slavery  jeremiads,3  at  the  same  time 
that  it  intensified  the  reluctance  of  the  Southern  States  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  free  blacks ;  and  the  possibilities  of 
domestic  insurrection  and  even  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
were,  as  has  already  been  seen,  touched  upon  with  an  unsparing 
hand.4 * 

Listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  Maryland  orator,  Dr.  George 
Buchanan,  on  this  point:  — 

“  Hark  !  Methinks  I  hear  the  work  begun,  the  Blacks  have  already 
sought  for  Allies  and  found  them  in  the  wilderness ;  they  have  called  the 
rusty  savages  to  their  assistance,  and  are  preparing  to  take  revenge  of 
their  haughty  masters. 

“  A  revenge,  which  they  consider  as  justly  merited ;  for  being  no  longer 
able  to  endure  their  unnatural  and  unlawful  bondage,  they  are  determined 
to  seek  Liberty  or  Death.”  6 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject  is  treated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  with 
equal  earnestness: 

“  Slavery,  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  your  country  .  .  .  threatens 
you  with  destruction.  Already  has  it  disturbed  the  limpid  stream  of 
liberty,  it  has  polluted  the  minds  of  your  youth,  sown  the  seeds  of  des¬ 
potism,  and  without  a  speedy  check  to  her  ravages,  will  sink  you  into  a 
pit  of  infamy  where  you  shall  be  robbed  of  all  the  honours  you  have 
before  acquired.”  6 

To  the  argument  of  vested  rights  the  anti-slavery  writers  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  resolutely,  and  rights  of  property  in  the  slave 
192  Rights  are  as  vehemently  denied  as  by  the  old-time  Quakers, 
of  property.  The  dd  Puritan  idea  of  slavery  as  a  permissible  re¬ 
sult  of  captivity  in  war  is  now  entirely  exploded.  Slavery  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  is  the  only  possibility  admitted  at  all, 

1  Branagan,  Avenia,  31 1. 

2  Ibid.,  The  Penitential  Tyrant,  51. 

3  Thomas  Branagan  frequently  refers  to  this  subject.  Political  Disquisi¬ 
tion,  23-26,  65-68,  82;  The  Penitential  Tyrant,  51,  149-161 ;  A  Preliminary 
Essay,  218  et  passim,  133-163. 

4  See  above,  §§  181-184. 

6  Buchanan,  Oration  upon  the  Moral  and  Political  Evil  of  Slavery ,  17. 

6  Ibid.,  14-15. 
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and  this  but  seldom.  “No  man  can  have  a  property  in  stolen 
goods,”  says  Charles  Crawford,  in  his  Observations  upon  Negro 
Slavery,  in  1784,  “  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  man,  or  his 
ancestors,  or  the  persons  of  whom  they  were  bought,  stole  the 
goods.”  1  “  One  man  can  never  become  the  property  of  an¬ 

other,”  says  Thomas  Branagan,  following  a  different  line  of 
thought,  “  till  the  latter  become  more,  and  the  former  less,  than 
a  man.”  2  Theodore  Dwight,  too,  declares  such  property  “  im¬ 
possible,  in  any  situation,  or  under  the  authority  of  any  laws.”3 
If  that  right  existed,  says  Jonathan  Edwards,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  the  skins  and  teeth  of  negroes  should  not  be  taken 
for  sale  as  well  as  those  of  elephants,  if  only  they  were  equally 
valuable.4  By  David  Rice  the  slave-owners  are  regarded  as 
licensed  robbers,  not  as  just  proprietors,  and  their  claims  as 
entitled  to  no  respect.5  The  claim  to  compensation,  even  if  it 
were  valid,  reasons  Theodore  Dwight,  would  still  be  a  distinct 
question  from  that  of  giving  the  slave  his  liberty,  the  latter  of 
which  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.6  The  owner  may  not  even 
plead  the  dangers  of  emancipation,  says  Dr.  Edwards,  any  more 
than  a  robber  may  murder  the  man  he  has  robbed  in  order  that 
he  may  have  a  better  chance  for  his  own  life.7  The  master’s 
suffering  in  any  case,  Rice  reminds  his  hearers,  is  the  result  not 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  but  of  the  conditions  produced 
by  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  even  though  there  should  be 
undeserved  loss,  he  asks,  “is  nobody  intitled  to  justice,  but 
slave-holders?  ”  8 

The  necessities  of  climate  received  comparatively  little  atten¬ 
tion.  “  A  thing  radically  wrong,”  said  John  Parrish,  “  will  not 
admit  of  such  fig-leaf  coverings.”  9  The  impossibility  of  carrying 

1  Crawford,  Observations  upon  Negro  Slavery ,  12-13.  See  also  Edwards, 
Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-  Trade  and  Slavery,  24-28 ;  Rice,  Slavery 
inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy ,  3-4. 

2  Branagan,  A  Preliminary  Essay,  127. 

8  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society ,  9. 

4  Edwards,  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery , 

21-22. 

6  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy,  13. 

6  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society ,  8-9.  See  also  Miller, 
Discourse  before  the  New  York  Society,  1 5  • 

7  Edwards,  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-  Trade  and  Slavery,  33-34. 

8  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy,  13. 

9  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People,  25. 
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on  a  plantation  without  negro  labor  was  doubted,1  and  in  any 
case  the  importance  of  the  work  was  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
193.  Economic  the  interests  of  humanity,  justice,  and  religion.2 
necessity.  Thomas  Branagan  believed  that  the  free  negroes,  if 
kindly  treated,  would  work,  as  they  did  at  the  North,  and  that 
their  masters  would  gain  rather  than  lose  by  the  change ;  3  but  in 
general  the  possibility  that  free  negroes  might  do  the  work  as 
well  as  slaves  seems  to  have  received  little  consideration.  In 
fact,  even  some  zealous  emancipationists  were  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  idleness,  famine,  and  vice  which  would  follow  the 
sudden  abolition  of  slavery.  St.  George  Tucker  pictured  the 
freed  blacks  as  “  the  caterpillars  of  the  earth,  and  the  tigers  of 
the  human  race,”4  and  the  general  opinion  evidently  was  that  the 
dreaded  disasters  attendant  upon  a  free  black  population  must 
be  avoided  by  some  safe  and  gradual  means  of  emancipation 
still  to  be  discovered. 

In  this  period  appeared  a  more  prominent  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  economic  effects  of  slavery  than  ever  before. 

1  Eco  The  Sreat  lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  writing  in  a 
nomic  effects  scientific  spirit  and  believing  that  the  most  effective 

of  slavery.  • 

appeal  is  to  self-interest,  devoted  his  attention  espe¬ 
cially  to  this  aspect  of  the  question.  Other  authors,  too,  urged 
the  economic  arguments  with  more  appreciation  of  their  real 
importance  than  had  been  shown  in  earlier  times  except  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Dr.  Rush.  The  unprofitableness  of 
slave-labor  to  both  the  slave-holder  and  the  community  was 
perhaps  more  fully  realized  at  this  time  than  either  earlier  or 
later.  Before  this,  economic  principles  were  not  so  carefully 
considered,  and  economic  differences  between  the  free  and 
slave  States  were  not  sufficiently  developed  to  point  the  moral ; 
while  afterwards  the  realms  of  King  Cotton  were  colored  by  a 
glow  of  apparent  prosperity  which  disguised  the  real  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  system. 


1  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry ,  35-36. 

2  Crawford, .  Observations  upon  Negro  Slavery ,  12.  Cf.  Dr.  Rush,  in 
§  66,  above. 

8  Branagan,  Suggestions  to  Congress ,  in  A  Preliminary  Essay,  233.  See 
also  Miller,  Discourse  before  the  New  York  Society,  24-26 ;  Amynto,  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  Inconsistency  of  Man,  18-19. 

4  Tucker,  Dissertation  on  Slavery,  79-80.  See  also  Webster,  Effects  of 
Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry ,  34-35. 
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Nevertheless  at  the  time  under  consideration  slavery  was 
not  yet  regarded  as  “a  positive  good.”  In  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  it  was  admitted  to  be  unprofitable.1  It  was  argued 
that  land  in  the  free  States  was  worth  more  than  that  of  the 
same  quality  in  the  South,2  and  the  labor  of  a  freeman  was 
said  to  be  worth  twice  that  of  a  slave.3  Experiments  in  the 
use  of  free  labor  were  tried  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  with  apparent  success,4 
although  ultimately  only  to  prove  that  free  and  slave  labor  can¬ 
not  exist  on  the  same  soil.  The  greater  cost  of  slave  labor  in 
proportion  to  the  product  was  so  well  understood  by  John 
Randolph  that  he  confessed  that  but  few  productions  would 
bear  the  expense.6  Noah  Webster,  from  an  elaborate  com¬ 
parison  of  the  advantages  of  free  and  slave  labor  in  their  effects 
on  the  cost  of  production,  the  relative  value  of  land,  and  the 
amount  of  exports,  draws  similar  conclusions,  noting  that  the 
annual  product  of  the  South  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  North 
in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  he  goes  still  further  in 
asserting  that  “  the  most  luxuriant  soil  and  most  salubrious 
climate  are  advantages  which  in  no  country,  counterbalance 
the  tendency  of  slavery  ...  to  weaken  and  impoverish  a 
country.”  6 

These  conclusions  were  supplemented  by  the  observations 
of  travellers,  who  did  not  fail  to  comment  on  the  differences 
between  the  free  and  slave  States.7  John  Parrish,  too,  speaks 
of  the  worn-out  soil,  the  destruction  of  timber,  the  broken 

1  Pinkney,  Speech  in  the  Maryland  House  of Delegates,  10-n;  Buchanan, 
Oration  upon  the  Moral  and  Political  Evil  of  Slavery,  16;  Tucker,  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Slavery ,  80-81,  note;  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  Travels 
through  the  United  States,  II,  118,  233;  Chastellux,  Travels  in  ATorth 
America,  II,  168,  197.  But  compare  Brissot  de  Warville,  New  Travels  in 
the  United  States,  I,  237,  244. 

2  Annals  of  Cotigress,  4  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1939.  Speech  of  Mr.  Page  of 
Virginia. 

3  Morse,  American  Geography,  65. 

4  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I,  244;  Webster,  Effects  of 
Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry,  49. 

6  Report  of  the  committee  on  Indiana  Territory,  Annals  of  Congress, 

7  Cong.,  Appendix,  1353.  See  also,  §  170,  above. 

6  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry,  22-23,  40-54. 

7  Sutcliffe,  Travels  in  some  Parts  of  North  America,  108-109;  T.  M. 
Harris ,  Journal,  58-59;  T.  Ashe,  Travels  in  America ,  182-183;  Brissot, 
New  Travels  in  the  United  States,  I,  237-244. 
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fences,  saying,  “  The  land  is  made  barren,  by  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  those  that  dwell  therein.” 1  The  effects  on  density 
of  population  are  noticed  in  some  detail  by  Noah  Webster 
and  Jonathan  Edwards.2  The  dishonoring  of  labor,  the  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  industry  and  the  waste  arising  from  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  are  also  subjects  of  comment.  “  When 
slavery  becomes  common,”  says  Rev.  David  Rice,  “  industry 
sinks  into  disgrace.  To  labour,  is  to  slave ;  to  work,  is  to  work 
like  a  Negroe.”  3  And  as  labor  becomes  dishonored,  he  adds, 
poverty  and  crime  take  its  place. 

The  effects  of  slavery  upon  the  development  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  received  some  attention  from  Webster,4  but 
elsewhere  were  hardly  touched  upon,  and  that  aspect  of  the 
subject  was  probably  little  understood.  Manufactures  were 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  the  differences  which  were  to  arise  in 
respect  to  the  density  of  population,  the  character  and  variety 
of  industries,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  could  hardly  be 
dreamed  of. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  chronological  division 
on  this  basis,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  earlier  writers 
^  of  the  period  were  radiant  with  hope  and  courage, 
pations  and  and  that  as  years  passed  without  any  progress  in  those 
regions  where  it  might  naturally  be  looked  for  next, 
the  note  of  warning  was  more  frequently  sounded  and  sugges¬ 
tions  were  offered  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  conscience  of  the 
writer  rather  than  with  any  hope  of  their  adoption.  Among  the 
more  sanguine  it  was  believed  that  the  American  Revolution 
was  the  beginning  of  political  liberty  for  the  whole  world  5  and 
that,  the  march  of  Freedom  once  begun,  “  nothing  but  the  arm 

1  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People ,  29. 

2  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry ,  47;  Edwards, 
Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery ,  12.  See  also 
Imlay,  A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Western  Territory,  58. 

8  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy,  1 1.  See  also 
Edwards,  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery,  10-n  ; 
Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry,  22-33,  40-54. 

4  Ibid.,  22,  41  f.  For  manufactures  see  also  Sutcliffe,  Travels  in  some 
Parts  of  North  America,  156.  Cf.  '■'•Lee's  Add."  in  Views  of  American 
Slavery,  109. 

5  Swift,  Oration  on  Domestic  Slavery,  19-23;  Dana,  The  African  Slave- 
Trade,  30;  Campbell,  Oration,  July  4,  1787,  in  The  American  Museum, 
III,  21 ;  Rogers,  Oration.  July  4,  1790,  in  Ibid ,  VII,  255. 
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of  Omnipotence  can  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  miserable 
Africans.”1  To  some  it  seemed  hardly  necessary  to  make  any 
further  effort,  as  so  much  had  already  been  accomplished. 
Rev.  James  Dana  in  1790  notes  the  progress  made  during  the 
previous  twenty  years,  and  asks,  “  Could  wisdom  and  philan¬ 
thropy  have  advanced  further  for  the  time?”2  Even  to  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  who  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  vigorous 
exertion,  it  seemed  in  1791  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress 
it  would  within  fifty  years  “  be  as  shameful  for  a  man  to  hold  a 
Negro  slave,  as  to  be  guilty  of  common  robbery  or  theft.” 3 
Noah  Webster,  after  his  historical  and  statistical  researches,  is 
less  hopeful.  Judging  by  the  history  of  villeinage  in  Europe, 
he  thinks,  it  will  be  about  two  centuries  before  slavery  is  natu¬ 
rally  extinguished.4  James  Sullivan  in  writing  to  Dr.  Belknap 
takes  a  similar  view.  The  time  required  for  emancipation,  he 
thinks,  “  must  be  as  extensive,  at  least,  as  that  in  which  slavery 
has  been  endured  here.”5 

Others  no  less  energetic  take  a  still  more  gloomy  view, 
and  dwell  less  on  the  prospect  of  emancipation  than  on  the 
retribution  which  is  awaiting  the  nation  and  particularly  the 
slave-holders  unless  emancipation  is  speedily  accomplished. 
Thomas  Branagan,  for  instance,  warns  his  readers  that  “  the 
scourge  of  God  is  now  shaking  over  the  American  common¬ 
wealth.”6  “Many  are  the  abominations,”  says  John  Parrish, 
“  which  draw  down  Divine  displeasure,  and  bring  judgments  on 
lands  and  on  individuals,  but  nothing  appears  to  me  equal,  nor 
fraught  with  so  many  evils,  as  enslaving  our  fellow-men.” 7 
Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  felt  in  1776  that  the  war  had  been 
sent  by  Providence  to  show  the  nation  its  sin,  and  that  a  happy 
issue  could  not  be  expected  without  previous  repentance  and 
reform,  feels  again  in  1787  that  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  the 
country.  The  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  he  says,  has  car- 

1  Dwight,  Oration  before  the  Connecticut  Society ,  24. 

2  Dana,  The  African  Slave-Trade ,  30. 

8  Edwards,  The  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery , 
30.  The  oration  was  delivered  in  1791. 

4  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry,  37. 

6  Letter  of  J.  Sullivan  in  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents  relating  to 
Slavery,  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  4[4 

6  Branagan,  The  Penitential  Tyrant ,  146. 

7  Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People ,  38. 
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ried  the  colonies  through  the  Revolution;  but  by  continuing  to 
hold  the  negroes  in  bondage  and  by  the  renewal  of  the  slave- 
trade  the  country  has  forfeited  the  favor  of  the  Almighty 
and  another  visitation  of  Providence  has  been  necessary.  The 
nation,  he  affirms,  is  not  prospering;  it  is  despised  by  Euro¬ 
pean  powers ;  there  is  discontent  and  anarchy  and  insurrection 
at  home.  Especially-marked  are  the  disasters  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  headquarters  of  the  reviving  slave-trade.  The  hand  of  God 
is  again  upon  the  country,  urging  to  repentance  and  reform.1 

The  dangers  of  insurrection,  as  has  already  been  noted,  fur¬ 
nish  a  particularly  fruitful  field  for  the  prophets  of  impending 
destruction.2  As  for  the  slave-holders  themselves,  nothing  less 
than  eternal  sufferings,  thinks  Othello,  can  make  adequate  retri¬ 
bution  for  their  offences,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment  the 
oppressor  will  be  forced  to  “  dart  deeper  into  the  flames  ”  in 
order  to  avoid  the  just  reproaches  of  his  former  slaves.3  The 
same  consoling  thought  inspires  the  verses  of  “  The  Penitential 
Tyrant  ” :  — 

“  Soon,  soon  that  God  his  justice  will  display, 

And  chase  oppressors  from  the  face  of  day; 

Hurl’d  down  to  hell  by  Heaven’s  Almighty  Sire, 

Transfix’d  with  vengeance  and  involv’d  in  fire.”  4 


196.  Reme¬ 
dies  for 
slavery. 


Of  the  possible  remedies  for  slavery  none  was  neglected 
in  the  writings  of  this  period.  The  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  had  done  little  beyond  accomplishing 
emancipation  throughout  their  own  sect  and  urging 
individual  manumission  outside.  The  Revolutionists 
had  begun  to  apply  to  the  State,  and  their  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  that  agency.  Now  that  the  efforts  for  political 
action  had  spent  their  strength,  nearly  every  anti-slavery  writer 
seems  to  have  some  pet  scheme  for  encountering  or  avoiding  the 
prejudice,  timidity,  or  avarice  which  left  the  work  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  still  incomplete.  The  individual  projects  of  this  period  are 
therefore  more  definite  and  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the 
previous  one,  as  well  as  of  greater  variety. 


1  Hopkins  (“Crito”),  The  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery ,  Works ,  II,  613- 
624. 

2  See  above,  §§  181,  191. 

8  Othello,  Essays  on  Negro  Slavery,  No.  2,  in  The  American  Museum, 
IV,  511. 

4  Branagan,  The  Penitential  Tyrant,  canto  i,  p.  66. 
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Various  half-way  measures  were  urged,  either  as  palliatives  to 
the  lot  of  the  slave  or  as  appeals  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
master.  It  was  hoped  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
together  with  a  mitigation  of  the  lot  of  the  slave  and  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  relation  between  him  and  his  master  would 
by  and  by  make  emancipation  a  safe  and  natural  process.1 
Proposals  were  therefore  made  for  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  slave,  granting  him  some  time  to  himself 
and  providing  for  his  instruction.2  Several  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
counts  appeared  of  an  arrangement  said  to  be  in  operation  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  where  the  slave  was  allowed  to  work 
one  day  in  the  week  for  wages,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  his 
other  days  and  so  gradually  working  out  his  freedom.3  Another 
idea,  according  to  Abbe  Bonnet,  was  to  sell  all  the  slaves  to  the 
planters  of  the  West  Indies  !  4 

A  favorite  scheme  was  to  make  slavery  unprofitable  by  the 
refusal  to  buy  or  use  the  produce  of  slave  labor.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  in  Philadelphia  was  perceptibly  197-  Begin- 
diminished  at  one  time  by  “the  qualmishness  of  "reproduce 
some  of  the  Quakers.”  5  At  about  the  same  time  the  movement- 
sugar-maple  came  into  great  favor  as  the  probable  means  of 
destroying  slavery.  “  I  cannot  help  contemplating  a  sugar 
maple-tree  with  a  species  of  affection  and  even  veneration,” 
writes  Dr.  Rush  ;  “  for  I  have  persuaded  myself  to  behold  in 
it  the  happy  means  of  rendering  the  commerce  and  slavery  of 
our  african  brethren  in  the  sugar  islands  as  unnecessary,  as  it 
has  always  been  inhuman  and  unjust.”  6  Brissot  de  Warville, 
then  travelling  in  America,  and  later,  as  a  leader  in  the  French 
Revolution,  to  be  identified  with  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 

1  Letter  of  John  Adams  in  Deane,  Letters  and  Documents  relating  to 
Slavery ,  5  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  416;  Letter  of  J.  Sullivan,  in  Ibid. , 
4I3-4I5- 

2  Branagan,  A  Preliminary  Essay,  1 17-125. 

8  Crawford,  Observations  upon  Negro  Slavery ,  14-15  and  note;  Parrish, 
Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People,  41-42;  The  American  Mu¬ 
seum,  VI,  317  and  VIII,  Appendix  IV,  pp.  14-15. 

4  Abbe  Bonnet,  A  summary  of  proposed  means  of  abolishing  negro 
slavery,  in  Reponse  aux principals  Questions,  II,  39-40. 

6  Annals  of  Congress,  3  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1089. 

6  Rush,  Letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  vice-president  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society.  In  Imlay,  A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Western 
Territory,  23,  note,  157-158. 
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the  French  colonies,  writes  with  equal  confidence  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.1  A  society  was  organized  for  the  special  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  this  movement.  Estimates  were  made  of  the  capacity 
of  the  trees  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  calculated  that  263,000 

* 

acres  of  trees  would  serve  the  purpose.2 *  Thomas  Jefferson,  at 
this  hopeful  period,  is  said  to  have  planted  an  orchard  of  sugar- 
maples  and  to  have  used  no  other  sugar  in  his  family.8  Good 
Abb6  Bonnet,  in  America  at  about  this  time,  indulges  in  pleas¬ 
ing  anticipations  of  the  effects  of  this  sugar  culture  upon  the 
future  deliberations  of  Congress.  Although  humanity  itself 
prescribe  delays,  he  says,  the  triumph  of  liberty  is  none  the  less 
decreed  by  nature;  “for  in  fifteen  years  Congress  will  have  to 
declare  itself  in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  negroes,  and  what 
can  it  reply  to  them,  when,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  branch 
of  the  sugar-maple,  they  shall  come  to  say  to  it;  Look,  and 
read  upon  this  leaf  the  decree  of  nature ;  we  were  enslaved  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  sugar  cane  !  What  can  it  reply,  I  say,  but 
you  are  free!'  4 *  The  slaves  unfortunately  did  not  appear  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  with  their  branches  of  sugar-maple,  and  the 
beautiful  tree  which  was  to  destroy  slavery  was  soon  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  cotton  plant. 

The  free  produce  movement  was  taken  up  by  the  Abolition 
Societies  and  never  wholly  died  out.  In  1807  Thomas  Brana- 
gan  calls  on  all  Christians,  particularly  Methodists  and  Quakers, 
to  unite  against  buying  and  using  “  the  price  and  produce  of 
human  blood.” 6  The  American  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the 
Abolition  Societies  makes  an  appeal  to  the  same  effect.6  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  joined  in  the  movement 
“  is  large  and  is  increasing  daily,”  and  that  “  no  bounds  can  be 
assigned  to  its  future  progress ;  ” 7  and  although  the  movement 

1  Brissot,  ATew  Travels  in  the  United  States ,  I,  255-260. 

2  Imlay,  Topographical  Description ,  163. 

8  Ibid 1 58,  note ;  Brissot,  New  Travels ,  I,  257. 

4  Bonnet,  Reponse  aux principales  Questions ,  46-47. 

6  Branagan,  Buying  Stolen  Goods  synonymous  with  Stealing ,  in  The 
Penitential  Tyrant,  Appendix,  pp.  219-250. 

0  American  Convention,  Minutes  of  Proceedings ,  1796,  pp.  18,  27-29. 
See  also  Ibid.,  1828,  pp.  7,  25-27. 

7  Branagan,  The  Penitential  Tyrant ,  Appendix,  250.  See  also  The 

Mirror  of  Misery ,  3. 
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disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  originators  in  the  achievement  of 
definite  results,  it  must,  as  in  the  later  anti-slavery  movement, 
have  had  considerable  moral  influence. 

Suggestions  for  measures  of  emancipation  in  the  South  were 
very  much  along  the  lines  that  had  already  proved  practicable 
in  the  North,  though  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  I98.  sug- 
the  difference  of  conditions  in  States  having;  large  s'81*0118 

o  for  eman- 

numbers  of  slaves.  The  remedy  of  colonization  Was  cipation. 
now  distinctly  brought  forward.  Individual  manumission  was 
insisted  on  by  Jonathan  Edwards  as  absolutely  and  immediately 
obligatory.1  Legislative  action,  however,  was  regarded  as  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  promising  resource,  and  the  chief  problem  was 
to  overcome  the  opposition  of  those  who  would  suffer  immediate 
loss  by  the  measure.  The  most  important  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  already  been  described.2  Among  minor  suggestions 
were  that  of  Dr.  Buchanan  for  the  emancipation  of  one  or  two 
generations  at  a  certain  age,3  and  the  bolder  one  of  “  Othello,” 
for  immediate  abolition  with  a  provision  for  colonizing  the  freed 
negroes  in  some  place  west  of  the  Alleghanies.4 

The  greatest  difficulties  which  the  abolitionists  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  were  connected  with  the  free  negroes,  and  no  scheme 
of  emancipation  which  left  them  out  of  account  could 
hope  for  success  in  the  States  where  there  was  a  ofthefrea61" 
large  negro  population.  Even  the  abolitionists  gen-  blacks' 
erally  admitted  the  unfitness  of  the  blacks  for  freedom,  though 
contending  that  this  was  no  argument  for  continuing  to  hold 
them  in  slavery,  but  rather  the  reverse.5 * *  Emancipation,  it 
was  thought,  was  no  less  a  duty  because  it  was  not  the  whole 
duty,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  other  measures;  8  the 
negroes  must  at  least  be  taught  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country.  There  were,  however,  social 
and  political  distinctions  even  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  sup- 

1  Edwards,  I njustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave-  Trade  and  Slavery ,  24-28. 

2  See  especially  §141,  above. 

8  Buchanan,  Oration  upon  the  Moral  and  Political  Evil  of  Slavery,  17-18. 

4  Othello,  Essay  on  Slavery ,  No.  1,  in  The  American  Museum,  IV,  417. 

6  Rice,  Slavery  inconsistent  with  Justice  and  Good  Policy,  20-22 ; 

Branagan,  Serious  Remonstrances ,  32-39,  58-59,  68. 

8  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry,  13.  See  also 

Miller,  Discourse  before  the  New  York  Society,  30-32;  Amynto,  Reflectioin 
on  the  Inconsistency  of  Man,  18-22. 
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posed  that  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  and  liberties  was 
practically  impossible,  and  that  there  could  never  be  any  real 
harmony  of  interests.1  The  degradation  of  the  blacks,  as  well 
as  custom  and  prejudice  among  the  whites,  would  prevent  such 
a  united  community.  The  generous  loyalty  of  the  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican  had  not  yet  been  tested,  and  the  free  negro  was  expected 
to  resent  his  own  past  injuries  and  those  of  his  race  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  commonwealth,  even 
more  serious  than  when  he  was  a  slave.2 

All  these  difficulties  it  was  hoped  might  be  met  by  coloniza¬ 
tion.  This  had  been  a  favorite  idea  of  Dr.  Hopkins  ever  since 
200.  coiom-  I773»  when  he  and  President  Stiles  undertook  the 
zation.  education  of  some  promising  young  colored  men 
who  were  to  act  as  leaders  in  establishing  a  colony  in  Africa.3 
The  enterprise  received  some  financial  aid  from  churches  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  and  from  London 
and  Edinburgh,  but  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Revolutionary  War.4  Meanwhile  Jefferson  and 
other  leading  Virginians  had  taken  up  the  idea,  and  a  plan  was 
proposed  by  Jefferson  providing  for  the  previous  instruction  of 
the  negroes  in  agriculture  and  various  handicrafts,  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  colonists,  and  arrangements  for  their  support  and 
defence  until  they  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.5 
After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Dr.  Hopkins  renewed 
his  efforts  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  and  Dr.  William 
Thornton  volunteered  to  act  as  a  leader  in  the  enterprise.6  The 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  derived  partly  from  Hopkins’s  ideas, 
was  founded  in  1787  by  Granville  Sharp  and  other  English 
philanthropists;  and  as  Dr.  Thornton  failed  to  secure  sufficient 
funds  for  his  own  undertaking,  efforts  were  made  for  a  com¬ 
bination  with  the  English  colony.  In  regard  to  this  project 
Dr.  Hopkins  corresponded  with  Granville  Sharp  and  Zachary 

1  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United  States ,  I,  138,  261-263  5  Hopkins, 
Works ,  II,  610-61 1. 

2  Branagan,  Serious  Remonstrances ,  38-39, 43-46, 67;  Jefferson,  Writings, 
VIII,  380. 

3  Park,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  Hopkins,  Works,  I,  129-138. 

4  Ibid. 

6  See  above,  §  85;  Jefferson,  Writings,  VIII,  380. 

6  Park,  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  139;  Brissot,  New  Travels  in  the  United 
States ,  I,  138-139,  261-263. 
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Macaulay.1  He  also  tried  to  obtain  aid  from  the  State  legis¬ 
latures  and  the  Abolition  Societies;2  although  he  was  never 
able  to  carry  out  his  scheme,  he  never  abandoned  it,  and  the 
Liberia  of  a  later  day  may  justly  look  upon  him  as  first  among 
its  founders. 

In  1790  a  “  Plan  for  liberating  the  negroes  within  the 
united  states”  was  published  in  The  American  Museum  “by 
mr.  Ferdinando  Fairfax.”  It  was  here  proposed  that  Congress 
should  make  a  plan  for  African  colonization  on  a  national 
scale  along  the  lines  already  proposed  by  Jefferson  for  Vir¬ 
ginia.3  The  insurrection  in  Virginia  in  1800  revived  the  pro¬ 
ject  again  in  that  State,  and  for  several  years  efforts  toward 
colonization  were  made,  President  Jefferson  taking  a  prominent 
part.4  Plans  for  colonization  in  the  West,  however,  were  often 
regarded,  as  more  feasible  than  the  African  scheme.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  tract  of  the  unoccupied  land  should  be  allotted 
to  the  free  negroes  by  Congress,  with  conditions  similar  to 
those  suggested  by  Jefferson.6  In  the  earlier  proposals  this 
land  was  vaguely  located  west  of  the  Alleghanies;  after  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  the  location  was  transferred  to  that 
region.  The  land,  according  to  one  plan,  was  to  be  sold  at 
moderate  terms,  on  credit,  to  Africans  only,  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  farmers.6  Funds  were  to  be  raised  in  the  various 
States  for  the  accommodation  of  emigrants  and  their  equipment 
with  the  necessary  outfit.7  The  blacks  already  free  were  to 
go  first,  and  it  was  expected  that  voluntary  manumission  would 
go  on  rapidly  when  the  problem  became  simplified  in  this  way. 
One  sanguine  writer  even  thought  that  emancipation  might  be 
almost  instantly  realized.8 

Objections  to  the  colonization  schemes  were  raised,  then  as 

1  Park,  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  140-153. 

2  Hopkins,  IVorks,  II,  610-612;  Park,  Memoir ,  145-149- 

8  Plan  for  liberating  the  negroes  within  the  united  states.  By  mr. 
Ferdinando  Fairfax.  In  The  American  Museum,  VIII,  285-287. 

4  See  above,  §  141 ;  McPherson,  History  of  Liberia ,  17-18. 

5  Othello,  Essay  on  Slavery,  No.  1,  in  The  American  Museum ,  IV,  4^7 , 
Parrish,  Remarks  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Black  People ,  4I-42 »  Branagan, 

Serious  Remonstrances,  35  ff.,  92-93. 

8  Rush,  Letter  to  Nicholson,  April  12,  1793,  in  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and 

Biog.,  VI,  1 13. 

7  Branagan,  Serious  Remonstrances,  35-37. 

8  Ibid.,  64. 
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later,  on  account  of  the  expense,  the  length  of  time  required, 
the  mischievousness  of  a  plan  which  would  involve  such  delay, 
201  objec  an<^  ^e  inJust*ce  to  negroes  deported,  especially 
tions  to coi-  if  they  should  be  sent  to  Africa.  It  was  considered 
unwise,  too,  to  banish  the  whole  laboring  class  from 
the  Southern  States.1  It  had  been  thought  that  the  free  blacks 
would  not  work,  but  it  was  evident  that  somebody  must.  This 
policy  was  compared  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
and  dire  famine  was  predicted  if  such  a  measure  should  be 
carried  out..2  Jefferson  had  proposed  that  the  place  of  the 
negro  should  be  filled  by  soliciting  emigration  from  Europe,3 
but  here,  too,  there  were  practical  difficulties.4  Even  the  plan 
of  St.  George  Tucker  for  inducing  the  voluntary  emigration  of 
the  freedmen  by  restricting  their  rights  and  privileges  at  home6 
would  share  in  these  disadvantages. 

For  these  reasons  it  seemed  to  some  writers  more  practicable 
as  well  as  more  just  to  arrange  for  some  system  of  overseers 
202.  Tenant  or  of  tenant  farming  by  which  the  negroes  could  be 
farming.  kept  unc]er  supervision  at  least  during  the  transition 
period.  One  plan  was  for  the  appointment  of  overseers  from 
among  the  negroes  themselves  to  look  after  the  conduct  of  the 
rest  and  report  to  the  proper  authorities;  incapable  or  vicious 
negroes  were  to  be  placed  out  for  a  year  or  other  term  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  whites.6  Another  plan  was  to  raise  the 
negroes  gradually  to  the  condition  of  free  tenants;  the  most 
promising  should  be  taken  first  and  equipped  with  tools  and 
other  necessaries,  and  assistance  and  guidance  should  be  given 
then*  until  they  learned  to  manage  their  own  farms.7  Accord¬ 
ing  to  still  another  suggestion  the  slave  might  receive  a  portion 
of  the  waste  lands  which  were  so  plentiful  among  the  planta¬ 
tions,  and  bring  it  under  cultivation  for  himself,  although  he 
should  still  for  a  term  of  years  or  even  for  life  be  attached  to 
the  soil  and  held  responsible  by  his  master.  The  next  genera- 

1  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry ,  35-36 ;  Imlay, 
Topographical  Description ,  223. 

2  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry ,  36,  note. 

8  Jefferson,  Writings ,  VIII,  380. 

4  Imlay,  Topographical  Description ,  223. 

8  See  above,  §  141. 

6  Edwards,  Injustice  and  Dnpolicy  of  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery ,  34. 

7  Webster,  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Morals  and  Industry,  37-38. 
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tion,  in  this  case,  might  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  This 
arrangement  was  intended  to  give  time  for  the  reclaiming  of 
the  waste  land  and  the  training  of  the  negroes  to  self-depend¬ 
ence,  and  was  expected  to  leave  the  proprietors  better  off  than 
before  through  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  system.  At 
the  same  time  there  would  be  opportunity,  in  case  the  negroes 
proved  unequal  to  the  occasion,  for  the  importation  of  Euro¬ 
pean  emigrants.1 

All  these  schemes,  well  as  they  looked  on  paper,  had  very 
little  chance  of  showing  how  they  would  actually  work.  To  the 
South,  however  much  the  existence  of  slavery  might  203.  Causes 
be  regretted,  emancipation  seemed  impossible,  though  of faiIure- 
ever  so  gradual,  if  the  blacks  were  to  remain  in  the  country. 
Even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject  was  beginning  to 
arouse  suspicion  or  fear,  and  measures  or  even  phrases  which 
had  the  remotest  connection  with  the  negro  were  regarded  as 
offensive  because  they  were  likely  to  affect  that  species  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Randolph’s  excitement  because  slaves  might  not  be 
carried  from  one  port  to  another  in  vessels  of  less  than  forty 
tons,  and  Mr.  Early’s  declaration  that  if  the  negroes  illegally 
imported  were  allowed  to  go  free  not  one  of  them  would  be  left 
alive  within  a  year,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  situation. 

Looking  back  over  the  period  it  may  seem  at  first  one  of 
promise  unfulfilled.  In  the  light  of  later  events  the  good  that 
was  done  is  overshadowed  by  what  was  left  undone.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  realize  the  conditions  of  the  time,  in  order  to  estimate 
fairly  the  progress  made  since  James  Otis  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  British  colonies.  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  there  was  not  a  foot  of  free  soil  in  the  country.  The 
blacks  in  the  South  had  been  regarded  as  a  source  of  danger 
for  nearly  a  century,  yet  their  numbers  had  been  continually  in¬ 
creasing.  The  history  of  St.  Domingo  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  not  an  incentive 
to  the  citizens  of  a  still  unstable  and  very  experimental  govern¬ 
ment  to  attempt  an  additional  experiment  in  the  way  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  That  the  blacks  would  work  in  a  state  of  freedom,  that 
they  could  be  peaceful,  useful,  and  law-abiding  citizens,  and  that 
the  productiveness  of  a  free  South  would  be  greater  than  was 
ever  possible  under  a  system  of  slavery  could  be  known  only  by 
1  Imlay,  Topographical  Description ,  223-224. 
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actual  experience.  With  visions  of  famine,  fire,  and  massacre, 
of  all  the  possible  horrors  of  an  insurrection  by  a  barbarous 
people  situated  at  their  very  hearth-sides  and  burning  for  re¬ 
venge,  with  the  daily  spectacle  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a 
reasonable  amount  of  labor  from  the  negro  even  by  constant 
oversight  and  severe  discipline,  it  is  not  to  be  .wondered  at  that 
the  slave-holders  of  the  South  could  arrive  at  emancipation  only 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Yet  whatever  the  difficulties  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  with  more  ease  and  less  disaster  than  was  the 
case  in  the  final  crisis  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  only  because 
avarice  and  timidity,  selfishness  and  sloth,  at  the  North  as  well 
as  at  the  South,  had  combined  to  tie  the  knot  tighter  and 
tighter,  that  only  the  sword  could  finally  loose  it.  Gradual 
abolition  became  more  and  more  impossible,  and  a  voice  must 
cry,  “  Emancipation  total,  universal,  and  immediate”  before  the 
end  could  come. 

Abolitionists  of  the  earlier  day  had  seen  the  truth  as  clearly 
and  spoken  it  as  boldly  as  any  of  the  later  generation.  If 
their  language  was  usually  more  temperate  it  was 
of  the  early  not  from  timidity  or  indifference,  but  because  they 
believed  that  persuasion  was  more  effective  than 
provocation.  They  did  what  they  could  to  save  their  country 
from  the  doom  which  they  foresaw,  and  it  was  not  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  their  zeal  nor  the  defects  of  their  organization  that 
made  it  impossible  to  avert  that  doom.  A  democracy  must 
move  slowly.  The  masses  cannot  keep  the  pace  of  the  leaders. 
An  intelligent  autocrat  or  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  aristoc¬ 
racy  might  have  put  an  end  to  slavery  much  more  easily  than  was 
done  by  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  through  their 
representatives  in  1865  ;  but  the  toilsome  paths  by  which  a  great 
people  have  been  led  upward  have  been  through  fields  of  prom¬ 
ise  that  would  not  have  been  open  to  the  citizens  of  an  oligarchy 
or  an  autocracy.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  America  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  political,  economic,  and  moral  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  nation,  and  its  history  will  be  a  lesson,  a  warn¬ 
ing,  and  an  inspiration  as  long  as  the  nation  endures.  Honor  to 
those  who  led  in  the  movement  and  pointed  out  the  way ! 
Their  schemes  for  universal  emancipation  were  looked  upon  as 
impracticable,  their  exhortations  and  warnings  fell  for  the  most 
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part  on  unlistening  ears.  Nevertheless,  they  accomplished  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  establishment  of  universal  lib¬ 
erty  in  the  Northern  States,  the  regulation  of  territorial  slavery 
by  Congress,  and  the  custom  of  petitioning  for  further  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  formed  the  Abolition  Societies  and  propagated  anti¬ 
slavery  ideas  through  their  agency.  They  produced  a  constant 
outpour  of  anti-slavery  pamphlets,  orations,  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles.  In  these  ways  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  work  of  Lundy  and  Garrison  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies, 
and  made  possible  the  petitions  presented  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  the  development  of  the  Liberty,  Free  Soil,  and 
Republican  parties. 
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District  of  Columbia,  Society ...  in. 

Maryland  Society. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  (or 
Providence)  Society. 

New  Jersey  Society. 

New  York  (Manumission)  Society. 

North  Carolina  (Manumission)  So¬ 
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Washington  Society. 
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Dwight,  Theodore;  Hopkins,  Samuel ; 
Thatcher,  George. 

Adams,  John,  antipathy  of,  to  slavery, 
46. 

Adams,  Samuel,  interest  of,  in  cause  of 
negro  petitioners,  70. 

Africa,  schemes  for  returning  negroes 
to,  30, 153, 153  ». ;  opposed  by  Benezet, 
32 ;  importation  from,  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  Congress,  149.  See  also 
Colonization,  African. 
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African  colonization.  See  Colonization, 
African. 

Africans.  See  Negroes. 

Afro-Americans,  loyalty  of,  192. 

Age  limits,  for  manumission,  119,  121- 
122;  preliminary  to  total  emancipa¬ 
tion,  125,  127,  128,  130. 

Alexandria  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  causes  of  failure 
of,  101 ;  membership  of,  101 ;  suits  of, 
for  the  relief  of  negroes  illegally  held 
in  bondage,  107  ;  dissolution  of,  1 10. 

Algerine  pirates,  comparison  of  slave- 
traders  with,  1 61. 

Algerine  slave-holders,  compared  with 
American,  95. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  influence  of, 
in  Kentucky,  1 18. 

Amelioration  of  condition  of  slaves  by 
Congress,  105,  141. 

American  Colonization  Society,  attitude 
of  American  Convention  toward,  5/. 

American  Convention  of  Delegates  from 
the  Abolition  Societies,  iot-m;  at¬ 
titude  of,  toward  the  Colonization 
Society,  5/.;  continuation  of,  after 
1808,6,  7». ;  addresses  of,  to  Abolition 
Societies,  101,  166;  periodical  meet¬ 
ings  of,  101  ft.,  no;  constitution  of, 
102 ;  finances  of,  102 ;  organization  of, 
102  ;  officers  and  committees  of,  102; 
relation  of,  to  national  affairs,  102 ; 
addresses  of,  to  citizens,  104;  ad¬ 
dresses  of,  to  free  blacks,  108 ;  con¬ 
dition  of,  after  1808,  no;  addresses 
of,  to  Southern  legislatures,  128; 
efforts  of,  against  foreign  slave-trade, 
144 ;  support  of  free  produce  move¬ 
ment  by,  190. 

American  Revolution,  relation  of,  to 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  1-3,  27,  34,  36, 
46-53.  59-65.  69-73.  77  n.,  78,  82-86, 
140,  141,  178-179;  significance  of,  to 
Quakers,  38  ;  influence  of,  on  Metho¬ 
dists,  41;  principles  of,  not  new,  48; 
sentiments  after,  61 ;  working  princi¬ 
ples  of,  66 ;  conditions  following,  85- 
87 ;  believed  to  be  beginning  of  politi¬ 
cal  liberty  for  the  world,  126,  186; 
early  plans  for  African  colonization 
interrupted  by,  192. 

Ames,  Fisher,  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts,  opposition  of,  to  tax 
on  importation,  138. 

Anabaptists,  La  Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court’s  statement  concerning,  43. 


Antigua,  173. 

Anti-slavery,  after  1808,  comparison  of, 
with  the  earlier  period,  4-7. 

Anti-slavery  literature  after  1815,  5. 

Anti-slavery  Societies,  continuation  of 
the  work  of  Abolition  Societies  by, 
6,7- 

Anti-slavery  speeches  in  Congress,  116, 

131  /,  138  f,  140,  146,  150-151.  *55. 
160-162. 

Appleton,  Nathaniel,  23 ;  attitude  of, 
toward  slavery,  19;  objections  of,  to 
slave-labor,  20. 

Apprenticeship,  proposal  of,  for  negroes 
illegally  imported,  153,  153  n. 

Arguments,  anti-slavery,  constitutional, 
X14,  I27,  176;  economic,  9,  9  «.,  11, 
12,  20,  23,  50,  57  /.,  72,  1 18,  146,  159, 
161, 183  f,  186;  moral,  n,  12,  16,  19, 
20,  22,  26,  56,  57,  78,  126,  127,  155, 
161,  162,  176,  178;  philosophical,  15- 
18,  27,  46,  48-54.  48  49  « .  56 

61,  6 s,  69-72,  76-78,  77  ft.,  80,8 3«., 
85,  86,  1 18,  126,  132,  140,  141,  161, 
170-171,  176,  178-180 ;  political,  10  f, 
12,  20,  58-60,  116,  118,  126,  139,  146, 
154,  159.  170-173,  I75-x77,  181/.; 
religious,  17,  19,  24,  25/.,  55,  59  /., 

1 18,  140,  175  /,  177,  178,  187  f; 
based  on  natural  capacity  of  the 
negro,  56,  56  109,  i8x ;  based  on 

danger  from  free  blacks  (refuted), 
63,  1 20 ;  based  on  property  rights 
(refuted),  63,  121,  126,  182  f;  devel¬ 
opment  of,  65. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  slave-trade 
clause  in,  72 ;  emancipation  impossi¬ 
ble  under,  86. 

Arts  and  sciences,  blighting  effects  of 
slavery  upon,  57. 

Asbury,  Bishop,  41. 

B 

Baltimore,  41 ;  memorial  to  Congress 
from  citizens  of,  7  n. ;  anti-slavery  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  Society  of  Friends  in, 
120. 

Banneker,  Benjamin,  phenomenal  cal¬ 
culator,  181. 

Baptist  clergy,  influence  of,  90,  1 59  «. 

Baptists,  beginnings  of  organized  anti¬ 
slavery  among,  3;  anti-slavery  senti¬ 
ment  among,  42-44;  Emancipating, 
of  Kentucky,  90. 
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Bard,  David,  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  93;  resolution  of,  145; 
anti-slavery  arguments  of,  146. 

Barker,  Joseph,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  93 ;  proposal  of, 
to  enslave  importers,  150. 

Barrow,  David,  abolitionist,  44;  leader 
of  the  Emancipating  Baptists  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  90. 

Baxter,  Richard,  17;  directions  of,  to 
slave-owners,  15  f\  discrimination  of, 
as  to  original  cause  of  enslavement, 
16,  19. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  member  of  Congress 
from  Delaware,  93  ;  denounces  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  opposing  party,  171. 

Belinda,  slave  of  Col.  Isaac  Royall,  peti¬ 
tion  of,  59  85. 

Belknap,  Dr.  Jeremy,  41,  90,  187;  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Judge  Tucker  with, 
129;  activity  of,  in  procuring  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  slave-trade  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  134  n. 

Benezet,  Anthony,  34,  52,  175;  defence 
of  doctrine  of  natural  rights  by,  27; 
work  of,  in  anti-slavery  movement,  28, 
29;  proposals  of,  regarding  emancipa¬ 
tion,  31,  32  ;  defends  capacity  of  negro 
for  improvement,  56 ;  work  of,  for 
emancipation  in  Pennsylvania,  78 ; 
school  of,  94. 

Bible  and  slavery,  55. 

Bibliographies  of  anti-slavery  writings, 
5«.,  1 99-231. 

Bidwell,  Barnabas,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  93;  amendment 
of  impost  bill  by,  149;  opposition  of, 
to  forfeiture,  151. 

Bill,  for  gradual  emancipation  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  1 19;  for  furthering  manumis¬ 
sion,  1 19;  for  gradual  emancipation 
in  Maryland,  121  ;  in  New  York,  123; 
in  New  Jersey,  124;  for  immediate 
emancipation  in  Connecticut,  126  f.\ 
for  total  abolition,  proposed  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  127  /;  for  enabling  United 
States  officers  to  hold  slaves  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  133;  for  duty  on  importa¬ 
tion,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sloan,  145/  ; 
for  duty  on  importation,  announced 
by  Mr.  Logan,  147  ;  against  importing 
slaves  into  the  Territories,  148; 
House  bill  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade, 
149-153;  Senate  bill  to  prohibit 
the  slave-trade,  i49“I53-  See  also 
Resolutions- 


Bill  of  Rights,  question  of  the  status 
of  slaves  under,  in  Virginia,  2 ;  inter¬ 
pretation  of,  in  Virginia,  79;  abolishes 
slavery  in  Vermont,  80;  interpretation 
of,  in  Massachusetts,  81  ;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  liberal  interpretation  of, 
1 13;  influence  of,  in  New  Hampshire, 
1 16;  not  directly  applied  in  Ohio,  1 1 7  ; 
attempt  to  apply  in  Pennsylvania,  127. 

“  Bills  of  Credit”  (continental  currency), 
Mifflin’s  refusal  to  use,  38. 

Birkbeck,  Morris,  English  emigrant,  anti¬ 
slavery  activity  of,  in  Illinois,  5  «. 

Birney,  John  G.,  173. 

Bloomfield,  Dr.  Joseph,  manumits  his 
slaves,  86. 

Bloomfield,  Joseph,  attorney-general  in 
New  Jersey,  86  n.\  interest  of,  in 
freedom  suits,  92. 

“  Body  of  Liberties,”  Massachusetts,  14. 

Bonnet,  Abbe,  plan  of,  to  achieve  eman¬ 
cipation,  189;  belief  of,  in  cultivation 
of  sugar-maples  as  a  means  of 
destroying  slavery,  190. 

Border  States,  opportunity  for  constitu¬ 
tional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  those 
of  the  West,  1 13 ;  reluctance  to  man¬ 
umit  slaves  in,  131 ;  fugitives  and  kid¬ 
napping  in,  133. 

Boston,  memorial  by  inhabitants  of,  on 
the  Missouri  question,  6  n. 

Boston  Athenaeum,  62  «.,  93  n. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  regarded  as  a  divine 
visitation,  60. 

Boston  Town-Meeting,  instructions  of, 
to  its  representatives  in  the  General 
Court,  66,  68,  69. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey,  93;  activity  of,  in 
freedom  suits  in  New  Jersey,  92; 
anti-slavery  speech  of,  T40. 

Bradley,  Stephen  R.,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Vermont,  94 ;  bill  of,  for 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade,  94,  149  f. 

Branagan,  Thomas,  18 1  ;  sketch  of,  172, 
173;  literary  productions  of,  174,  175; 
use  by,  of  argument  from  Rights  of 
Man,  179;  views  of,  on  physical  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  negroes,  180 ;  on  rights  of 
property  in  the  slave,  183;  belief  of, 
regarding  free  blacks,  184;  warnings 
of,  187  ;  protest  of,  against  use  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  slave  labor,  190. 

Brissot  de  Warville,  eulogy  of,  on 
Warner  Mifflin,  37,  95/.;  oration  of, 
reprinted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
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98 ;  remarks  of,  on  the  difficulty  of 
recovering  fugitives,  132 ;  advocates 
cultivation  of  sugar-maple  to  destroy 
slavery,  190. 

Bristed,  John,  English  emigrant,  expres¬ 
sions  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  by,  5  n. 

British  Treaty  (1796),  debate  on  execu¬ 
tion  of,  131/ 

Broom,  James  M.,  member  of  Congress 
from  Delaware,  makes  distinction  be¬ 
tween  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  146. 

Bryan,  George,  urges  emancipation  in 
Pennsylvania,  78. 

Buchanan,  George,  Maryland  physician, 
93;  oration  of,  104,  104  views  of, 
on  inconsistency  of  slave-holders,  179  ; 
warnings  of,  182;  suggestions  of,  for 
emancipation,  191. 

Burling,  William,  25,  33. 

C 

Calvinism  and  democracy,  13. 

Cambridge,  First  Church  in,  19. 

Canada,  forwarding  of  fugitives  to,  133. 

Captivity,  Puritan  idea  of  slavery  as 
permissible  result  of,  182. 

Cargo,  disposal  of,  in  illegal  slave-trade, 
discussion  concerning,  151-153;  final 
arrangements  concerning,  153. 

Carman,  Joshua,  abolitionist,  44;  leader 
of  the  Emancipating  Baptists,  90. 

Caroline  County  (Md.)  Society,  memo¬ 
rial  of,  to  Congress,  99  n. 

Catechism,  Presbyterian,  statement 
against  slave-trading  in,  45. 

Census  of  slaves,  in  New  Hampshire, 
1 17  n. ;  in  Delaware,  120. 

Character  of  slave,  a  condition  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  122. 

Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  position  of, 
regarding  purchase  of  slaves  by  Qua¬ 
kers,  33. 

Chestertown  (Md.)  Society  for  promoting 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  memorial  of, 
to  Congress,  99  n. ;  constitution  of, 
100. 

Choptank  (Md.)  Society,  memorial  of, 
to  Congress,  99  n. ;  suits  of,  for  relief 
of  negroes,  107. 

Christian  sects,  attacked  in  early  Qua¬ 
ker  literature,  26. 

Christianity,  inconsistency  of  slavery 
with,  21,  22,  55,  140. 

Christie,  Gabriel,  member  of  Congress 


from  Maryland,  allusion  by,  to  anti¬ 
slavery  petitions,  115. 

Church  membership,  slave-holders  ex¬ 
cluded  from,  by  seceding  abolition 
Baptists,  44. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  prize  essay  of,  28 ; 
reprinted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
98- 

Clay,  Cassius  M.,  173. 

Clergy,  influence  of,  for  emancipation  in 
New  England,  40,  60;  opposition  of, 
to  slavery  in  Kentucky,  117. 

Climate,  necessities  of  Southern,  183. 

Coastwise  transportation  of  slaves  re¬ 
stricted,  154. 

Coke,  Bishop,  41. 

Coleman,  Elihu,  24,  25,  33. 

Coles,  Edward,  Governor  of  Illinois, 
emigration  of,  to  the  Northwest, 
no  «.,  159  n. ;  early  doubts  of,  as  to 
slavery,  159  n. ;  appeal  of,  to  Jeffer¬ 
son,  in  regard  to  emancipation  (1814), 
159  11. ;  manumission  of  slaves  by, 
159  n. ;  activity  of,  in  maintaining 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Illinois, 
!59  «• 

Colleges.  See  Harvard,  Philadelphia, 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  William  and 
Mary,  Yale. 

Colonization  of  negroes,  Benezet’s 
scheme  for,  32  ;  plans  for,  discussed 
in  Virginia,  130;  proposition  for,  by 
Branagan,  175;  favored  by  John  Par¬ 
rish,  1 77  ;  considered  as  remedy  for 
slavery,  191  ;  favored  by  “Othello,” 
191  ;  objections  to  various  schemes 
for,  193,  194. 

Colonization,  African,  plans  for,  192- 
194.  See  also  Africa. 

Commerce,  development  of,  as  affected 
by  slavery,  186. 

Committees,  system  of,  adopted  by 
Quakers,  34/ 

Compact  theory,  126. 

Compensation,  to  slave-owners,  sug¬ 
gested  in  connection  with  emancipa¬ 
tion,  5  «.,  116,  123  «.,  126,  183;  to 
slaves,  for  past  labor,  36 ;  for  negroes 
freed  by  enlistment,  83. 

Compromise,  federal,  on  the  slave- 
trade,  137  ;  effects  of,  164. 

Confederation,  incompetency  of,  to  deal 
with  the  slavery  question,  65,  86 ;  in¬ 
competency  of,  to  legislate  on  the 
slave-trade,  114,  134;  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  slaves  under,  134  /;  diffi- 
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culty  of  national  limitation  of  slavery 
under,  157. 

Confiscation,  of  negroes  in  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  84,  85;  of  Tory  estates  in 
New  England,  85. 

Congregational  ministers,  influence  of, 
in  securing  prohibition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  Massachusetts,  134  n. 

Congregationalists,  efforts  of,  for  eman¬ 
cipation,  40,  41. 

Congress,  petitions  to,  after  1808,  for 
abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
6-7,  7  n. ;  petitions  to,  after  1808,  for 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
Territories,  7,  7  n. ;  memorials  to,  by 
Abolition  Societies,  7  n.  ;  memorial 
to,  from  citizens  of  Baltimore,  7  n. ; 
general  character  of  action  of,  89 ; 
memorials  to,  on  the  slave-trade,  106, 

141,  142,  145,  147;  memorials  to,  on 
Louisiana  Territory,  106,  162,  163; 
memorials  of  1790  to,  114,  115,  139; 
powers  of,  1 14 ;  purpose  of  powers  of, 
1 14;  excitement  of,  over  anti-slavery 
petitions,  115;  attempts  of,  to  limit 
the  slave-trade,  137-148;  attempt  of, 
to  lay  impost  duty,  137,  138/.,  145; 
debates  in,  on  the  slave-trade,  138-140, 

142,  146/.,  150-155;  prohibition  of 
the  slave-trade  by,  138,  149-153  ;  res¬ 
olutions  of,  concerning  the  slave- 
trade,  140,  1 41 ;  restriction  of  foreign 
slave-trade  by,  142,  144  /. ;  pressure 
on,  in  regard  to  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade,  148  /;  resolutions  of 
State  Legislatures  presented  to,  149; 
report  of  committee  of,  on  Indiana 
Territory,  158;  principle  of  territorial 
limitation  of  slavery  by,  severely 
tested,  159  n. ;  action  in  regard  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  suggested  to, 
163;  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  introduced  in,  163. 

Connecticut,  40;  petition  for  abolition 
of  slave-trade  by  clergy  of,  41  ;  pro¬ 
hibition  of  importation  of  slaves  into, 
71;  Manumission  Act  in,  75;  efforts 
for  gradual  emancipation  in,  75  ;  plan 
to  permit  enlisted  negroes  to  buy  their 
own  freedom  in,  83  ;  negro  petition  to 
Legislature  of,  85 ;  prominent  aboli¬ 
tionists  of,  92,  93;  Emancipation  Act 
in,  92,  123,  125;  effort  for  immediate 
abolition  in,  92,  126  f. ;  acts  facilitat¬ 
ing  manumission  in,  121,  122  ;  laws 
of,  regarded  as  opposed  to  slavery, 


1 26 ;  legislation  on  the  slave-trade  in, 
1 35*  136 ;  churches  of,  aid  African 
colonization  scheme,  192. 

Connecticut  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  freedom,  etc.,  purposes  of,  99; 
memorial  of,  to  Congress,  99  «.,  141  ; 
addresses  to,  on  slavery,  103,  103  n. ; 
neglect  of,  to  send  delegates  to  the 
American  Convention,  109;  address 
to,  by  T.  Dwight,  126;  publication  and 
distribution  of  addresses  by,  126. 

Consent  of  owners  required  for  Emanci¬ 
pation  Act,  123  n. 

Constitution,  Federal,  limitation  of  anti¬ 
slavery  by,  106;  application  of  pre¬ 
amble  of,  1 14,  132;  provision  for 
return  of  fugitives  in,  131  ;  tax  on 
importation  suggested  in,  137,  138; 
anticipated  ruin  of,  by  anti-slave-trade 
legislation,  154;  amendment  of,  urged 
by  Thomas  Branagan,  175;  slavery 
contrary  to  principles  of,  176. 

Constitutional  provisions  for  emancipa¬ 
tion,  attempts  at,  78-80. 

Constitutions,  State,  abolition  by,  2  f, 
1 16,  117-119.  See  also  under  names 
of  States ;  Bill  of  Rights. 

Continental  Congress,  First,  paraphrase 
of  words  of,  61,  64  ;  slave-trade  clause 
adopted  by,  72. 

Continental  Congress,  Second,  address 
of  Samuel  Hopkins  to,  55 ;  emanci¬ 
pation  urged  upon,  60 ;  action  of, 
regarding  the  slave-trade,  73. 

Continuity  of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  1-8. 

Conventions  for  ratifying  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  137  n. 

Cook,  Orchard,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  defence  of  for¬ 
feiture  by,  152. 

Courts,  applications  to,  104,  106  f. ;  to 
decide  on  manumissions,  122  f. 

Coxe,  Tench,  opinion  of,  in  regard  to  the 
compromise  on  the  slave-trade,  137. 

Crawford,  Charles,  position  of,  on  rights 
of  property  in  the  slave,  183. 

Crime,  slavery  as  punishment  for,  182. 

Currency,  continental,  Mifflin’s  refusal 
to  use,  38. 

D 

Dana,  Rev.  James,  168;  anti-slavery 
address  by,  103  «. ;  opinion  of,  con¬ 
cerning  progress  of  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment,  187. 
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Dana,  S.  W.,  member  of  Congress  from 
Connecticut,  remarks  of,  on  the  federal 
ratio,  157. 

Dane,  Nathan,  connection  of,  with  the 
Northwest  Ordinance,  93,  158  ». 

Darien  resolutions,  72,  128. 

Dartmouth  Meeting,  query  of,  regarding 
purchase  of  slaves  by  Friends,  33. 

Debates  on  the  slave-trade  in  Congress, 
138-140,  142,  146/.,  150-155- 

Declaration  of  Independence,  influence 
of,  1,  2, 180  ;  more  quoted  than  Golden 
Rule  by  anti-slavery  writers,  65  ;  orig¬ 
inal  draft  of,  68 ;  hopes  of  Warner 
Mifflin  concerning,  94;  slavery  con¬ 
trary  to  principles  of,  132,  176;  con¬ 
ditions  at  time  of  adoption  of,  195. 

Declaratory  act,  leading  to  total  abolition, 
attempted  in  Pennsylvania,  127. 

Decline  of  anti-slavery  activity  in  New 
England,  92. 

Deed,  required  for  manumission,  123. 

Defence  of  slavery,  18,  138,  140. 

Deficiencies,  mental  and  moral,  of  the  ne¬ 
gro,  considered  as  effects  of  slavery, 56. 

Delaware,  30,  154,  171 ;  resolution  of 
Legislature  of,  on  Missouri  question, 
6u. ;  efforts  for  gradual  emancipation 
in,  6,  119,  120;  efforts  to  prevent  im¬ 
portation  into,  71;  Constitution  of, 
prohibits  importation,  73;  Manumis¬ 
sion  Act  in,  75,  119/;  abolitionists  of, 
93;  decline  of  slavery  in,  100,  120; 
petition  to  Legislature  of,  by  citizens, 
105  address  to  Legislature  of,  by 
American  Convention,  I05«. ;  efforts 
for  furthering  manumission  in,  119; 
legislation  of,  on  the  slave-trade,  135, 
136,  136  n. 

Delaware  Abolition  Society,  represented 
in  the  meetings  of  the  American  Con¬ 
vention,  7  109;  W.  Mifflin,  one  of 

the  founders  of,  94;  existing  in  1791, 
99  n  ;  purpose  and  work  of,  99/ ; 
oration  delivered  before,  104*. ;  ad¬ 
dresses  of,  to  the  State  Legislature, 
105  rt. ;  efforts  of,  for  education  of  the 
negroes,  10S. 

Demand  for  slaves  after  the  Revolution, 
134,  135- 

Democracy,  and  Calvinism,  13;  slow 
movement  of,  196. 

Development,  national,  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  2,  88. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  71,  93. 


Dickinson,  John,  65;  compares  Great 
Britain’s  treatment  of  America  with 
America’s  treatment  of  the  negro,  61  ; 
urges  national  emancipation,  61,  64; 
letter  of,  to  Senator  Logan,  147  n. 

Dissolution  of  the  Union.  See  Separa¬ 
tion. 

Distinctions,  physical,  of  negroes,  55, 
180. 

District  of  Columbia,  Society  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in,  address  of,  to 
fellow-citizens,  7  n. ;  resolutions  con¬ 
cerning  slavery  in,  7  n. ;  action  of 
Congress  suggested  for,  163,  177. 

Disunion.  See  Separation. 

Dred  Scott  decision,  97,  164. 

DuBois,  W.  E.  B.,  67. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  response  to  emancipa¬ 
tion  proclamation  of,  68. 

Duty,  prohibitive,  imposed  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  importation  of  negroes, 
32,  67,  71;  imposed  by  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  135,  135  n.  See  also  Impost  bills. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  173,  181 ;  an  uncom¬ 
promising  abolitionist,  93 ;  oration  of, 
10371,  103  «.,  126;  defence  by,  of  ex¬ 
treme  penalty  for  importation,  151; 
views  of,  on  the  slave-trade,  155 ;  anti¬ 
slavery  speeches  of,  166;  on  slave 
insurrection,  170;  on  moral  effects  of 
slavery,  178;  on  rights  of  property  in 
the  slave,  183. 

E 

Early,  Peter,  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia,  opposition  of,  to  impost 
measure,  146;  arguments  of,  for  miti¬ 
gation  of  penalty  for  importation,  150; 
views  of,  in  regard  to  free  blacks,  152; 
estimate  of  Southern  attitude  toward 
slavery  by,  154;  amendment  of,  relat¬ 
ing  to  domestic  slave-trade,  154;  atti¬ 
tude  of,  toward  emancipation  schemes, 
195. 

Economic  arguments  against  slavery. 
See  Arguments,  economic. 

Edinburgh,  churches  in,  aid  African 
colonization  scheme,  192. 

Education,  of  public  sentiment,  97;  of 
negroes,  100,  105,  107,  108/,  124,  125; 
agricultural  and  industrial,  of  the  ne¬ 
gro,  192.  See  also  Schools. 

Educators,  91. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  pastor  in  New 
Haven,  signs  petition  for  abolition  of 
slave-trade,  41 ;  prominent  in  the  anti- 
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slavery  movement,  90 ;  address  by, 
103  ;  views  of,  on  rights  of  property  in 
the  slave,  183;  on  effects  of  slavery 
upon  density  of  population,  186;  on 
progress  of  anti-slavery  movement, 
187 ;  insists  on  individual  manu¬ 
mission,  191. 

Eliot,  John,  16,  17,  23;  anxiety  of,  con¬ 
cerning  treatment  of  Indians  and 
negroes,  15. 

Elizabethan  Calvinists,  13. 

Elmer,  Ebenezer,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey,  argument  of,  for  miti¬ 
gation  of  penalty  for  importation,  150. 
Emancipating  Baptists,  of  Kentucky,  44, 
90. 

Emancipation,  with  compensation  to 
slave-owners,  plans  for,  5  iu  ;  efforts 
for,  in  Border  States,  continued  after 
1808,  6;  ^y  Act  of  Congress,  resolu¬ 
tions  in  favor  of,  6  n. ;  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  petitions  to  Congress 
for,  after  1808,  6/,  7  n. ;  first  elaborate 
proposals  for,  25 ;  difficulties  of,  recog¬ 
nized  by  Benezet  and  Woolman,  28; 
schemes  for,  30 ;  Lay’s  plan  of,  31 ; 
Woolman ’s  ideas  of,  31  ;  practical 
work  of  Quakers  for,  32 ;  by  Quakers, 
influence  of  anti-slavery  literature  on, 
33 ;  process  of,  34 ;  beginnings  of,  in 
New  England,  35;  in  the  Middle 
States,  36;  in  Virginia,  36,  37,  38,  39; 
in  Maryland,  37  ;  in  North  Carolina, 
38,  39;  political  measures  for,  40,  41; 
attitude  of  Methodist  Church  toward, 
41,  42  ;  effort  for  favorable  legislation 
regarding,  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  42  ;  co-operation  of  Baptist 
churches  recommended  in,  43;  com¬ 
plete,  attained  by  no  sect  except 
Quakers,  45  ;  attitude  of  Jefferson  and 
Washington  toward,  47;  urged  upon 
Second  Continental  Congress,  60 ; 
movement  toward  emancipation  by 
law,  62,  68,  69,  70;  discussion  of  ob¬ 
stacles  to,  63  ;  negro  petitions  for,  69, 
70,76/,  76«,85,  1 15;  beginnings  of, 
74;  efforts  for,  by  legislation,  75-78; 
plans  for,  in  Virginia,  76,  129;  by 
constitutional  provision,  78-80 ;  by 
judicial  process,  80-82;  aided  by  en¬ 
listment  of  negroes,  82-84;  impossi¬ 
bility  of  accomplishing,  under  Articles 
of  Confederation,  86;  urged  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Convention,  104,  105;  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  105  u. ;  attempt  to  form  plan  for, 


no;  by  Congress,  efforts  for,  114-116; 
gradual,  the  only  practicable  plan, 
1 18;  regarded  as  a  necessity,  118; 
definition  of  gradual  emancipation, 
124;  provision  for,  125;  suggestion 
for,  by  purchase  of  slaves  from  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  Western  land  sales,  140;  dis¬ 
position  toward,  apprehended,  140, 
1 54 ;  to  be  attained  by  extension  of 
slavery,  161  ;  by  the  Northern  States, 
effect  of,  on  the  national  question, 
1 64  /I ;  doubts  regarding  progress  of, 
187 ;  projects  for,  189,  191—195  ;  vol¬ 
untary,  insisted  on  by  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  191 ;  suggestions  for,  in  the 
South,  191 ;  consideration  of  meas¬ 
ures  supplementary  to,  1 91-195  ;  diffi¬ 
culties  of,  never  greater  than  at  time 
of  Civil  War,  196. 

Emancipation  by  States,  a  feature  of 
the  early  anti-slavery  movement,  2, 
88,  89;  connection  of,  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  3 ;  not  completed  till 
1817,  6;  William  Gordon’s  plan  for, 
62;  accomplishment  of,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  78 ;  in  Vermont,  80;  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  81-82  ;  in  New  Hampshire, 
n6/;  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  123-124. 

Emancipation,  immediate,  urged  by 
Samuel  Webster,  50 ;  by  Samuel 
Hopkins,  63/i;  by  John  Dickinson, 
64;  efforts  for,  125-128.  See  also 
Manumission. 

Emancipation  acts,  amendments  to,  125- 
129. 

Emigrants,  English,  attitude  of,  toward 
slavery,  5  n. ;  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  negroes,  194. 

Emigration  of  freedmen  from  the  State, 
required  by  law,  in  Virginia,  130 ; 
proposition  for  voluntary,  194. 

England,  27  ;  considered  as  model  in 
regard  to  imported  slaves,  152.  See 
also  Great  Britain. 

Enlistment  of  negroes  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  82. 

Entering  wedge,  115,  156. 

Equal  rights  in  court,  124. 

Equality,  views  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall 
on,  17,  18;  natural,  idea  of,  not  con¬ 
spicuous  in  early  Quaker  literature, 
27  ;  Jefferson’s  attitude  on,  47,  180 f.  ; 
natural,  Locke’s  definition  of,  180  «. ; 
arguments  based  on  natural  equality 
of  the  negroes,  180. 
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Europe,  attitude  of,  toward  America, 

1 88. 

Exclusion  of  slavery  from  Georgia,  10. 

Expediency,  of  abolition,  argument  for, 
118,  126;  of  slavery  (denied),  126. 

F 

Failure  of  schemes  for  emancipation, 
causes  of,  195. 

Fairfax,  Ferdinando,  plan  of,  for  liberat¬ 
ing  negroes,  193. 

Fairfax  County,  Va.,  43;  feeling  against 
the  slave-trade  in,  72. 

Farming,  tenant,  for  negroes,  194. 

Federal  compromise,  on  the  slave-trade, 
137  ;  effects  of,  164. 

Federal  Constitution.  See  Constitution, 
Federal. 

Federal  Convention,  memorial  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  to,  98,  114,  136; 
compromises  of,  on  the  slave-trade, 
137 ;  failure  of,  to  restrict  slavery, 
157;  recognition  of  slavery  by,  157. 

Federal  ratio,  a  stimulus  to  anti-slavery, 
157;  a  cause  for  political  jealousy, 
157;  remarks  of  Gouverneur  Morris 
on,  157;  a  source  of  discontent,  172; 
amendment  of,  proposed  by  Thomas 
Branagan,  175. 

Federalists,  charges  against,  1715  un¬ 
popularity  of  Jefferson  among,  180. 

Ferris,  Benjamin,  35  n. 

Findley,  William,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  93  ;  approval  by, 
of  apprenticeship  for  illegally  im¬ 
ported  negroes,  1 53. 

Fisher,  Myers,  Pennsylvania  lawyer, 
activity  of,  in  freedom  suits,  92. 

Fisk,  James,  member  of  Congress  from 
Vermont,  approval  by,  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  for  negroes  illegally  imported, 
153- 

Flora  vs.  Graisberry,  case  of,  127. 

Florida, probability  of  smuggling  through, 

151- 

Flower,  Richard,  English  emigrant,  anti¬ 
slavery  activity  of,  in  Illinois,  5  n. 

Forfeiture  of  negroes  illegally  imported, 

151/ 

Fox,  George,  influence  of,  against  slavery, 
21. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  180,  184;  press  of, 
25  ;  important  part  of,  in  anti-slavery 
movement,  48 ;  economic  argument 
of,  50,  57,  58 ;  influence  of,  after  the 


Revolution,  93 ;  president  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Abolition  Society,  98,  114,  136. 

Free  blacks,  problem  of,  63,  74, 120, 130, 
191 ;  maintenance  of,  75;  kidnapping 
of,  in  Pennsylvania,  97  ;  relief  of,  99, 
107  ;  education  of,  xoo,  105,  107,  108/. ; 
guardianship  and  employment  of,  100, 
109;  inspection  of,  and  advice  to,  100, 
108,  109;  suggestion  of  civil  rights  for, 
105;  in  Philadelphia,  108;  addresses 
to,  108, 108  n. ;  capacity  of,  for  improve¬ 
ment,  109;  petition  of,  to  Congress, 
115,  144;  re-enslavement  of,  122/.; 
position  assigned  to,  by  Judge  Tucker, 
129;  hostility  of  the  South  to,  151  f.\ 
apprehensions  regarding,  184 ;  plan 
for  procuring  voluntary  emigration  of, 
194; 

Free  institutions  menaced  by  slavery,  58, 
59,  181,  182. 

Free  labor,  effects  of  slavery  on,  20, 118 ; 
system  of,  advocated  by  Rush  and 
Hopkins,  58;  advantages  of,  185. 

Free  produce  movement,  beginnings  of, 
189. 

Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsylvania, 
10. 

Free  Soil  movement,  precedent  for,  106. 

Freedom,  working  out  of,  by  slaves  in 
Spanish  West  Indies,  189. 

Freedom  suits,  92,  104,  106-107;  in 
Massachusetts,  81 ;  in  New  Jersey  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  82 ;  legislation  against, 
in  Virginia,  no. 

French  and  Indian  War,  Quaker  view 
of,  34 ;  influence  of,  50. 

French  philosophy,  supposed  influence 
of,  1 1 5. 

Friends,  Society  of.  See  Quakers. 

Friends’  English  School  in  Philadelphia, 
28. 

Friends  of  Humanity,  seceding  abolition 
Baptists,  44. 

Fugitive  slave  law,  24;  origin  of,  131 ; 
provisions  of,  131  ;  protests  against, 
1 3 1 ,  132  ;  difficulty  of  enforcing,  132 /  5 
protest  of  John  Parrish  regarding,  177. 

Fugitive  slaves,  92,  94,  100,  131-133 ; 
George  Keith  on,  24  ;  not  pursued,  in 
New  Hampshire,  117;  public  obliga¬ 
tion  to  return,  131  ;  escape  of,  132, 
133;  attempts  to  recover,  132,  133; 
appeal  for  revision  of  act  concerning, 
133.  1 44- 

Fuller,  Thomas,  phenomenal  calculator, 
181. 
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G 

Gabriel’s  insurrection,  104,  no,  130. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  93 ;  committee 
report  by,  1 27 ;  opposition  of,  to  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery,  160,  161 ;  prophecy 
of,  in  regard  to  territorial  slavery, 
161. 

Gardner,  Newport,  emancipated  slave, 
60  «. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  no,  in ; 
claim  that  emancipation  was  set  back 
by,  5  «. ;  third  period  of  anti-slavery 
inaugurated  by,  6;  character  of  Gar¬ 
risonian  era,  7  /  ;  Theodore  Dwight 
a  forerunner  of,  93,  1 26. 

Georgia,  exclusion  of  slavery  from,  10; 
introduction  of  slavery  into,  12;  Bap¬ 
tist  sentiment  in,  43  ;  anti-slavery  sen¬ 
timent  in,  73;  recommendation  for 
enlistment  of,  and  compensation  for 
negroes,  fails  in,  84;  restrictions  on 
manumission  in,  123;  constitutional 
prohibition  of  emancipation  in,  123;/. ; 
failure  to  restrict  importation  into, 
1783-1789,  136;  importation  into  the 
Territories  by  way  of,  143 ;  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  slave-trade  by  Constitution  of, 
143  ;  prohibition  ineffectual,  144. 

Germantown  protest  against  slavery 

(1688),  1  24,  32»  33-  39- 

Germany,  importation  of  white  servants 
from,  11. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  suggestions  for 
emancipation  by,  140. 

Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  64;  doctrine  of, 
regarding  the  Constitution,  175. 

Giles,  William  B.,  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia,  argument  of,  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery,  160. 

Gilliland,  James,  Presbyterian  aboli¬ 
tionist  clergyman,  emigration  of,  to 
Ohio,  90. 

Gloucester,  Bishop  of,  declaims  against 
slavery,  48. 

Golden  Rule,  less  quoted  than  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  by  anti¬ 
slavery  writers,  65 ;  regarded  as  the 
only  sure  basis  of  government,  176. 

Gordon,  Dr.  William,  opposes  slavery, 
40  ;  plans  of,  for  gradual  abolition,  62. 

Great  Britain,  treatment  of  colonies  by, 
compared  with  America’s  treatment  of 
the  negro,  61 ;  negotiations  with,  134. 


Gregg,  Andrew,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  opposition  of,  to 
impost,  147. 

Griffith,  John,  35  n. 

Guerard,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  84. 

“  Gustavus,”  possibility  of  separation 
discussed  by,  172,  173. 

H 

Hall,  Prince,  a  negro  petitioner  in 
Massachusetts,  77  «.,  134  n. 

Hancock,  John,  84;  activity  of,  in  pro¬ 
curing  liberation  of  kidnapped  negroes, 
134  «. 

Hanover  County,  Va.,  feeling  against 
the  slave-trade  in,  72. 

Hard  times,  delay  of  emancipation 
caused  by,  after  Revolution,  86. 

Harper,  Robert  G.,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  allusion  of,  to 
anti-slavery  petitions,  1 1 5  >  amendment 
of,  to  bill  for  organization  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory,  143;  clause  proposed 
for  Louisiana  Territory,  similar  to 
amendment  of,  147,  148. 

Harrison,  Sarah,  35  n. 

Harrison,  Thomas,  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Abolition  Society,  interest  of, 
in  fugitives,  133,  133  n. 

Hart,  Rev.  Levi,  signs  petition  for  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slave-trade,  41  ;  sermon  of,  at 
Farmington,  60  n. 

Hartford,  resolutions  by  citizens  of,  on 
the  Missouri  question,  6  «. 

Harvard  College,  forensic  disputation 
on  slavery  at,  53. 

Hastings,  Seth,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  93 ;  arguments 
of.  for  extreme  penalty  for  importa¬ 
tion,  1 50 ;  opposition  of,  to  forfeiture, 
ISI* 

Henry,  Patrick,  deplores  inconsistency 
of  slave-holding,  46. 

Hepburn,  John,  33,  57;  opinion  of,  re¬ 
garding  slave-holders,  22  ;  publication 
of  the  American  Defence  of,  25  ;  attack 
of,  on  Christian  sects,  26. 

Hill,  Lancaster,  and  other  negroes, 
petition  of,  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  76. 

Hillhouse,  James,  member  of  Congress 
from  Connecticut,  speech  of,  on  British 
Treaty,  131/ 

Holbrook,  Felix,  and  others,  petition  of, 
70. 
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Holland,  27. 

Holland,  James,  member  of  Congress 
from  North  Carolina,  arguments  of, 
for  mitigation  of  penalty  for  importa¬ 
tion,  150. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Samuel,  64,  65,  86 ;  op¬ 
poses  slavery,  40 ;  views  of,  on  funda¬ 
mental  connection  between  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,  55 ;  advocates 
system  of  free  labor,  58  ;  urges  eman¬ 
cipation  upon  Second  Continental 
Congress,  60;  influence  of,  continued 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  90;  ad¬ 
dress  by,  103  «. ;  publication  of 
Dialogue  of,  by  New  York  Manu¬ 
mission  Society,  103  n. ;  warnings  of, 
187 ;  favors  African  colonization, 
192. 

Hopper,  Isaac  Tatem,  Quaker  philan¬ 
thropist,  interest  of,  in  fugitives,  94. 

Hudson  River,  42. 

Huger,  Benjamin,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  desire  of,  for 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  146 ; 
opposition  of,  to  impost,  146  f. 

Humphreys,  David,  objections  of,  to 
annexation  of  Louisiana,  172. 

Hutchinson,  Governor,  vetoes  bills  to 
prevent  importation  of  slaves,  70,  71. 


I 

Illegal  manumissions,  97,  122/.,  124. 

Illinois,  constitutional  struggle  regard¬ 
ing  slavery  in,  5  6,  6  «.,  no 

159  n- 

Imlay,  Gilbert,  champions  cause  of 
negro,  180;  plan  of,  for  temporary 
serfdom  as  a  transition  state,  194  f. 

Immigration,  effect  of  slavery  on,  5 
1 18. 

Importation  of  slaves.  See  Slave-trade. 

Impost  bills,  138,  145  ;  debates  on,  138  f, 
146  f.  See  also  Duty ;  Tax. 

Inconsistency,  of  Congress,  alleged,  132  ; 
of  slavery,  with  spirit  of  Christianity, 
55;  moral  and  constitutional,  127. 

Indian  treaties,  provision  of,  for  return 
of  fugitives,  131. 

Indiana  Territory,  request  of,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  retain  slavery,  1 58 ;  report 
of  committee  on,  1 58 /. 

Indians,  sale  of,  into  slavery,  15. 

Individualism,  tendency  toward,  in  New 
England  churches,  40. 


Industry,  revival  of,  after  Revolution, 
creates  demand  for  slave-labor,  86. 

Inferiority  of  negroes,  denied,  120  f. ; 
Jefferson’s  remarks  on,  168  ;  regarded 
as  the  result  of  slavery,  18 1. 

Inflammatory  literature,  7  n. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  Pennsylvania  lawyer, 
freedom  suit  argued  by,  127. 

Insurrection  of  Gabriel,  104,  no,  130. 

Insurrection  of  slaves  in  the  South,  fear 
of,  169,  182,  188,  196. 

Interference  with  State  regulations  by 
Congress,  unauthorized  by  Constitu¬ 
tion,  115. 

J 

Jackson,  James,  member  of  Congress 
from  Georgia,  defence  of  slavery  by, 
138,  139/ 

Jay,  John,  president  of  New  Y ork  Manu¬ 
mission  Society,  99;  proposal  of,  to 
Great  Britain,  in  1783,  134. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  65,  89,  91,  131 ;  atti¬ 
tude  of,  toward  slavery,  47  ;  views  of, 
on  consequences  of  doctrine  of  recip¬ 
rocal  rights,  54  ;  on  natural  equality, 
55;  on  moral  effects  of  slavery  on 
slave-holders,  57 ;  on  slavery  as  a 
menace  to  free  institutions,  59;  ar¬ 
raignment  of  the  British  government 
by,  68 ;  inaugurates  movement  toward 
manumission  in  Virginia,  68,  74;  ef¬ 
forts  of,  for  gradual  emancipation, 
76,  79 ;  statement  of,  regarding  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  after  Revolution, 
86,  87  ;  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade 
urged  by,  149  ;  proposal  of,  to  prohibit 
slavery  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  1 58 ; 
attacks  upon,  by  Dennie’s  Portfolio , 
167  ;  remarks  of,  on  inferiority  of  the 
negro,  168 ;  unpopularity  of,  among 
Federalists,  180;  equivocal  position 
of,  on  physical  distinctions  of  the 
negro,  180  ;  discrimination  of,  against 
mental  powers  of  the  negro,  181 ;  plan 
of,  for  African  colonization,  192,  193 ; 
proposition  of,  for  vacancies  left  by 
colonization  of  negroes,  194. 

Jennison,  Nathaniel,  a  loser  in  law-suits 
involving  slaves,  81. 

Jones,  Absalom,  and  others,  Philadel¬ 
phia  negroes,  petition  to  Congress  by, 
US- 

Judicial  process,  emancipation  by,  80- 
82. 
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K 

Keith,  George,  33 ;  views  of,  on  question 
of  fugitives,  24;  protest  of,  against 
slavery,  32. 

Kentucky,  efforts  for  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  in,  continued  after  1808,  6; 
agitation  against  slavery  in,  43  ;  Eman¬ 
cipating  Baptists  in,  90 ;  Constitutional 
Convention  in,  90,  117-118;  efforts  for 
constitutional  abolition  in,  117-119; 
acts  facilitating  manumission  in,  121, 
122;  constitutional  prohibition  of 
emancipation  in,  123//.;  admission 
of,  as  a  slave  State,  160. 

Ketocton  Association  of  Baptist 
Churches,  desire  of,  for  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation,  43. 

Kidnapping  of  negroes,  92,  94,  97,  100, 
104,  io6vi25,  133,  134  136- 

King,  Rufus,  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts,  93 ;  resolution  of,  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Northwest, 
1 58  n. 

L 

Labor,  dignity  of,  as  affected  by  slavery, 
20,  186. 

Land-cessions,  effect  of,  on  anti-slavery, 
158;  by  North  Carolina,  condition  of, 
160. 

La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  42 ;  on 
emancipation  in  New  Hampshire,  117. 

Laurens,  Henry,  attitude  of,  toward 
slavery,  52. 

Lawyers,  anti-slavery,  91-93- 

Lay,  Benjamin,  33,  57,  173;  influence  of, 
on  anti-slavery  sentiment,  25 ;  attack 
of,  upon  his  own  sect  and  upon  the 
preachers,  26;  refusal  of,  to  use  prod¬ 
ucts  of  slave-labor,  29 ;  plan  of,  for 
emancipation,  31. 

Legislation.  See  Emancipation  ;  Manu¬ 
mission;  Slave-trade;  Territories; 
and  names  of  States. 

Leicester,  Mass.,  frames  instructions 
against  importation  of  slaves,  69. 

Lewis,  William,  pleas  of,  for  negroes  in 
freedom  suits,  92,  127. 

Liberation  by  State  laws,  of  negroes  il¬ 
legally  imported,  73,  135. 

Liberation  of  negroes  by  Abolition  So¬ 
cieties.  See  Abolition  Societies  and 
names  of  the  Societies. 

Liberia,  relation  of  scheme  of  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  to,  193. 


Liberty,  as  viewed  by  John  Locke,  17; 
by  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  17. 

Liberty  and  equality,  ideas  of,  diffused 
among  the  blacks,  1 1 5.  See  also 
Equality,  natural;  Rights  of  Man. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  164;  use  of  scrip¬ 
tural  figure  by,  176. 

Literary  magazines,  new  medium  for 
abolitionist  agitation  provided  by,  166. 

Literature,  anti-slavery,  influence  of,  33, 
34 ;  first  extensive  appearance  of,  50 ; 
nature  of,  89;  after  the  Revolution, 
166-197. 

Lloyd,  Edward,  member  of  Congress 
from  Maryland,  argument  by,  for  miti¬ 
gation  of  penalty  for  importation,  150. 

Localization  of  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
88-89.  See  also  Sectionalism. 

Locke,  John,  48  ;  discussion  of  natural 
liberty  by,  17;  influence  of,  upon  Na¬ 
thaniel  Appleton,  19;  definition  of 
natural  equality  by,  180  n. 

Logan,  George,  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  notice  by,  of  a  bill  for  duty 
on  importation,  147  ;  letter  from  John 
Dickinson  to,  147  n. 

London,  churches  in,  aid  African  coloni¬ 
zation  scheme,  192. 

Loudoun  County,  Va.,  43. 

Louisiana  Territory,  memorials  concern¬ 
ing,  96,  106,  162/;  attempt  to  prevent 
importation  into,  96,  138,  147/  ;  effect 
of,  on  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
144 ;  Bill  for  regulating  the  govern¬ 
ment  of,  147;  attempt  to  limit  term 
of  servitude  in,  147 ;  act  permitting 
importation  into,  148;  attempt  to  pro¬ 
hibit  slavery  in,  162  f. ;  slavery  per¬ 
mitted  in,  163;  source  of  discontent, 
172  ;  annexation  of,  influence  of,  on 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  173 ;  proposal 
for  negro  colonization  in,  193. 

Lowndes,  Thomas,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  defence  by,  of 
repeal  of  prohibitory  act,  143  «. 

Lucas,  John  B.  C.,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  arguments  of, 
against  slavery,  146. 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  5  «. 

M 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  one  of  the  founders 
of  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  193. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  member  of  Congress 
from  North  Carolina,  appointment  by, 
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of  committee  on  anti-slavery  memo¬ 
rials,  141 ;  opinion  of,  concerning 
slavery,  146  ;  amendment  lost  by  vote 
of,  as  Speaker,  153;  approval  by,  of 
returning  illegally  imported  negroes 
to  Africa,  1 53  «. 

Madison,  James,  89  f,  go  n.,  93  ;  advo¬ 
cacy  of  impost  measure  by,  138,  139. 

Magazines,  literary,  new  medium  for 
anti-slavery  agitation  provided  by, 
166-168. 

Maintenance  of  free  blacks,  reluctance 
of  public  to  assume,  18  ;  problem  of, 
75;  legislative  proceedings  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regarding,  81,  82;  liability 
for,  117,  121-122,  124,  125,  128;  at 
common  charge,  125. 

Man-stealing,  attitude  of  Richard  Baxter 
toward,  16. 

Manufactures,  development  of,  as 
affected  by  slavery,  186. 

Manumission,  influence  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  on,  60 ;  restriction  against  volun¬ 
tary,  in  the  South,  74;  act  permitting 
voluntary,  in  Virginia,  74;  voluntary 
manumission  preparatory  to  gradual 
emancipation,  105;  for  meritorious 
service,  123;  absence  of,  in  the  far 
South,  128;  unsuccessful  efforts  for, 
in  North  Carolina,  128;  in  Virginia, 
128  f. ;  objections  to,  131  ;  instances 
of,  see  Mifflin,  Warner;  Pleasants, 
Robert ;  Wythe,  George.  See  also 
Emancipation. 

Manumission  acts,  restrictive,  18,  73, 
122  /  ;  permissive,  75,  119-123; 

amendment  of,  106;  enforcement  of, 
106. 

Manumission  Societies.  See  Abolition 
Societies. 

Marion,  Robert,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  desire  of,  for 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  146. 

Martin,  Luther,  member  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  influence  of,  against  the 
slave-trade,  92. 

Maryland,  efforts  for  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation  in,  continued  after  1808,  6; 
Quaker  emancipation  in,  37 ;  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  slave-trade  in,  73,  135; 
manumission  acts  in,  75,  121,  130; 
slaves  in,  set  free  as  recruits,  83 ; 
abolitionists  in,  92 ;  address  to  Leg¬ 
islature  of,  by  American  Convention, 
105  n. ;  school  for  negroes  in,  108;  op¬ 
position  of,  to  Abolition  Society,  109 ; 


efforts  for  abolition  in,  120,  121,  130; 
efforts  for  furthering  manumission  in, 
120  f. ;  resolution  against  the  slave- 
trade  in,  149;  unprofitableness  of 
slave-labor  in,  admitted,  185. 

Maryland  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  99  ;  memorial  of, 
to  Congress,  99  n. ;  constitution  and 
membership  of,  100;  appointment  of 
slave-holders  as  counsellors  by,  ioi  ; 
addresses  of,  103/.,  103  n. ;  academy 
of,  for  instruction  of  negroes,  108 ; 
suits  of,  for  relief  of  negroes,  109 ; 
membership  of,  109  n. ;  suspension  of 
activity  in,  109,  no;  opposition  to,  in 
the  State  Legislature,  109, 121 ;  efforts 
of,  for  manumission,  120,  121 ;  protest 
of,  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,i3i. 

Mason,  George,  89  f,  90  n.,  93. 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  136. 

Massachusetts,  48 ;  early  anti-slavery 
sentiment  in,  14 ;  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade  in,  41,  134,  134  «. ;  efforts 
for  legislative  emancipation  in,  68 ; 
efforts  against  importation  into,  71 ; 
attempts  at  gradual  emancipation  in, 
76  ;  interpretation  of  clause  of  Bill  of 
Rights  in,  79 ;  effort  for  constitutional 
emancipation  in,  79  f. ;  clause  intro¬ 
duced  into  Constitution  of,  80;  eman¬ 
cipation  by  judicial  process  in,  80  ; 
Committee  of  Safety  forbids  enlist¬ 
ment  of  slaves  in,  82  ;  treatment  of  cap¬ 
tured  negroes  in,  84  ;  abolitionists  in, 
93  ;  propitiation  of  slave-holders  by  a 
representative  from,  115;  protection 
of  fugitives  in,  132  ;  provision  against 
kidnapping  in,  136;  opposition  to 
federal  compromise  in,  137  ;  resolu¬ 
tion  in,  urging  national  prohibition  of 
the  slave-trade,  149;  attitude  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  from,  toward  slavery,  155, 
160;  social  and  political  distinctions 
in,  191 ;  churches  of,  aid  African 
colonization  scheme,  192. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  So¬ 
ciety.  See  Providence  Society. 

Massachusetts  Bay,  petitions  presented 
to  General  Court  of,  50.  See  also 
Massachusetts. 

Mather,  Cotton,  16,  17,  23,  33 ;  concern 
of,  regarding  spiritual  welfare  of 
Indians  and  negroes,  15. 

McLeod,  Alexander,  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  anti-slavery  attitude  of,  43  «., 
90. 
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Medford,  Mass.,  frames  instructions 
against  the  importation  of  slaves,  69. 

Members  of  Congress,  opposed  to 
slavery,  93. 

Memorial  to  Congress,  by  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  on  the  Missouri  question, 
6  tt. ;  by  North  Carolina  Manumission 
Society,  7  a. ;  by  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  7  tt.  ;  by  citizens  of 
Baltimore,  in  regard  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  7  tt. ;  against  importation 
into  Western  territory,  96;  on  the 
slave-trade,  106,  141  /,  145,  147;  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
141  ;  on  Louisiana  Territory,  162- 
163. 

Memorials  to  the  Congress  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  94,  134,  139/. 

Memorials' to  the  Federal  Convention, 
98,  1 1 4,  136.  See  also  Petitions. 

Mennonites  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  pro¬ 
test  of,  against  slavery,  1,  24. 

Methodist  Conferences,  action  of,  re¬ 
garding  slave-holders,  41. 

Methodists,  beginnings  of  organized 
anti-slavery  among,  3;  activity  of 
Methodist  clergy  in  maintaining  lib¬ 
erty  in  the  Northwest,  159  tt. 

Miami  Association  of  Baptists,  refuses 
fellowship  to  slave-holders,  44. 

Middle  States,  emancipation  by  Quakers 
in,  36 ;  support  of  impost  measure  by 
members  from,  145. 

Mifflin,  Warner,  35  tt. ;  manumission  of 
slaves  by,  37,  38 ;  unpopularity  of,  38  ; 
activity  of,  94/ ;  eulogy  on,  by  Brissot, 
95/  ;  suggestions  to  Congress  on  the 
slave-trade  by,  140. 

Military  service,  performance  of,  a 
guarantee  of  freedom,  82,  83. 

Miller,  Samuel,  address  by,  104  tt. 

Mississippi  Territory,  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  importation  into,  138,  143;  bill 
for  organization  of,  143;  motion 
“  touching  the  Rights  of  Man  ”  in, 
160;  attempt  to  prohibit  slavery  in, 
debate  on,  160-162. 

Missouri,  contest  in  regard  to  slavery  in, 

6,  6  tt. 

Missouri  Compromise,  effects  of,  in  the 
Northwest,  159  tt. ;  forerunner  of  de¬ 
bate  on,  160. 

Mitchell,  S.  L.,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  93;  remarks  of,  on 
slavery,  146. 
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Mobile,  probability  of  smuggling  through, 
I5i- 

Monticello,  168. 

Montesquieu,  much  read  in  America,  42 ; 
on  argument  from  physical  distinc¬ 
tions,  55. 

Moore,  Thomas,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  opposition  of, 
to  impost,  146,  146  n. 

Moral  arguments  against  slavery.  See 
Arguments,  moral. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  92  ;  suggestion 
of,  for  federal  compromise,  137 ;  re¬ 
marks  of,  on  the  federal  ratio,  157. 

Morse,  Rev.  Jedidiah,  anti-slavery  in¬ 
fluence  by  means  of  geography  of,  91. 

Moseley,  Jonathan,  member  of  Congress 
from  Connecticut,  defence  by,  of  ex¬ 
treme  penalty  for  importation,  151. 

Mutual  benefit,  favorite  pro-slavery  ar¬ 
gument,  54. 


N 

Nantucket,  24. 

Nantucket  Meeting,  decides  against  pur¬ 
chase  of  slaves  by  Quakers,  33. 

Narragansett  planters,  industrial  system 
of,  14. 

National  domain,  88,  89. 

Natural  equality.  See  Equality,  natural. 

Natural  liberty.  See  Rights  of  Man. 

Natural  rights.  See  Rights  of  Man. 

Negro  petitions  for  emancipation,  69, 
70,  76,  77,  85,  1 15. 

Negro  revolt  in  South  Carolina,  11. 

Negroes,  Benezet’s  disbelief  in  inferior¬ 
ity  of,  29 ;  Quaker  scheme  for  return¬ 
ing  them  to  Africa,  30;  opposed  by 
Benezet,  32 ;  colonization  of,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Benezet,  32  ;  disposal  of 
those  illegally  imported,  73,  135,  144, 
1 51— 1 53 ;  enlistment  of,  82-84;  cap¬ 
ture  and  confiscation  of,  84,  85 ; 
education  of,  100,  105,  107,  108/,  124, 
125,  192;  subject  to  State  laws,  153; 
Southern  attitude  toward,  172;  natural 
equality  of,  argument  based  on,  180 ; 
Jefferson’s  views  on,  181  ;  physical 
distinctions  of,  47,  55/,  180.  See  also 
Free  blacks. 

New  England,  Puritans  of,  13 ;  slight 
hold  of  slavery  upon,  20,  21  ;  Quakers 
in,  decide  against  purchase  of  slaves, 
33 ;  work  of  emancipation  among 
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Quakers  in,  35 ;  influence  of  clergy  in, 
for  emancipation,  40,  60 ;  later  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in,  48 ;  belief  in,  that 
slavery  would  bring  national  punish¬ 
ment,  59;  manumissions  common  in, 
60 ;  acts  in,  respecting  importation  of 
negroes,  67  ;  problem  of  free  blacks  in, 
75 ;  confiscation  of  Tory  estates  in, 
85  ;  decline  of  activity  in,  92  ;  vote  of, 
on  federal  compromise,  137;  opposi¬ 
tion  to  impost  bill  in,  139. 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  141  f. 

New  Hampshire,  attempts  at  gradual 
emancipation  in,  76  ;  negro  petition  to 
Legislature  of,  77 ;  plan  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  negroes  freed  by  enlistment 
in,  83  ;  abolition  in,  116,  130;  Consti¬ 
tution  of,  1 16,  124;  sympathy  with 
fugitive  slaves  in,  133;  condition  in 
regard  to  slavery  in,  135;  resolution 
against  the  slave-trade  in,  149. 

New  Hope  Church,  established  on  aboli¬ 
tion  basis,  44. 

New  Inverness,  protest  of  Scotch  in, 
against  introduction  of  slavery  into 
Georgia,  12. 

New  Jersey,  resolution  of  Legislature  of, 
on  the  Missouri  question,  6  n. ;  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Legislature  of,  in  favor  of 
gradual  abolition  by  act  of  Congress, 
6  n. ;  efforts  against  importation  into, 
71  ;  attempts  at  gradual  emancipation 
in,  77  ;  freedom  suits  brought  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of,  82,  92 ;  decisions  of 
Supreme  Court  in,  82,  124;  abolition¬ 
ists  of,  92,  93 ;  bill  for  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  in,  105  n. ;  manumission  acts  in, 
121  /.,  124;  Emancipation  Act  in,  123, 
124,  125;  prohibition  of  importation 
into,  135;  provisions  against  exporta¬ 
tion  from,  136 ;  attitude  of  Congress¬ 
men  from,  toward  slavery,  1 55. 

New  Jersey  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  86 ;  organized  in 
1792,  99;  opinion  of,  in  regard  to 
addresses  on  slavery,  104  ti. ;  prose¬ 
cution  of  slave-traders  by,  107  ;  report 
on  liberation  of  negroes  by,  107 ; 
efforts  for  education  by,  108;  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  American  Convention, 
109 ;  success  of,  in  procuring  gradual 
emancipation  act,  124. 

New  Paltz,  42. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  40;  resolution  by  citi¬ 
zens  of,  on  the  Missouri  question, 
6  n. 


New  York,  resolution  by  Legislature  of, 
on  the  Missouri  question,  6  ;  reso¬ 

lution  by  citizens  of,  on  the  Missouri 
question,  6  n. ;  resolution  of  Legisla¬ 
ture  of,  in  regard  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  7  «. ;  system  of  committees, 
adopted  by  Quakers  in,  35;  recom¬ 
mendation  regarding  treatment  of 
slaves  by  Synod  of,  44 ;  acts  restrict¬ 
ing  importation  of  negroes  into,  67; 
attempt  at  constitutional  provision  for 
emancipation  in,  79 ;  compensation 
granted  in,  for  slaves  freed  by  en¬ 
listment,  83;  provision  for  slaves  on 
confiscated  estates  in,  85 ;  abolition¬ 
ists  of,  92,  93  ;  petition  to  Legislature 
by  citizens  of,  105  n. ;  address  to 
Legislature  of,  by  American  Conven¬ 
tion,  105  n.  ;  schools  for  negroes  in, 
108;  manumission  acts  in,  121,  122; 
efforts  for  gradual  emancipation  in, 
123;  gradual  emancipation  act  in, 
124,  125;  immediate  emancipation  act 
in,  124,  128;  prohibition  of  importa¬ 
tion  into,  I35  ;  provision  against  ex¬ 
portation  from,  136;  sugar-maples  in, 
190 ;  churches  of,  aid  African  coloni¬ 
zation  scheme,  192. 

New  York  Society  for  promoting  man¬ 
umission,  etc.,  represented  in  the  final 
meeting  of  the  American  Convention, 
7  n. ;  foundation  of,  99;  purpose  of, 
99;  memorial  of,  to  Congress,  99  «.  ; 
general  convention  suggested  by,  101 ; 
institution  by,  of  addresses  on  slav¬ 
ery,  103,  104  n. ;  publication  of 

Dr.  Hopkins’s  Dialogue  by,  103  n. ; 
medal  offered  by,  104  n. ;  efforts  by, 
for  legislative  emancipation,  105  «., 
123;  suits  by,  for  relief  of  negroes 
unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  107; 
efforts  by,  for  education  of  negroes, 
108 ;  represented  in  American  Con¬ 
vention,  109. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  partially 
disowns  slave-holders  (1776),  36; 
memorial  of,  to  Congress,  139. 

Nicholas,  John,  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia,  93;  argument  of,  for 
extension  of  slavery,  160. 

Niles,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  opposes  slavery, 
40 ;  prophesies  national  punishment 
for  the  crime  of  slavery,  59,  60 ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  sermon  on  Liberty  by,  60. 

North  Carolina,  29;  Quaker  emancipa¬ 
tion  in,  38,  39;  effort  for  favorable 
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legislation  regarding  emancipation 
in,  42 ;  restrictions  against  voluntary- 
manumission  in,  74,  122  act  re¬ 
enslaving  freed  negroes  in,  96;  acts 
prohibiting  slave-trade  in,  105  135, 

135  n. ;  amendment  of  re-enslavement 
act,  122  f.\  attempt  at  redress  for 
free  blacks  re-enslaved  in,  128  n. ; 
suggestions  in  regard  to  prohibition 
of  the  slave-trade  in,  149. 

North  Carolina  Manumission  Society, 
memorial  of,  to  Congress,  7  n. 

Northwest  Ordinance,  influence  of 
Massachusetts  on,  93;  adoption  of 
provisions  of,  in  regard  to  slavery,  by 
Ohio,  1 17;  provision  of,  for  return  of 
fugitives,  131  ;  difficulty  in  maintain¬ 
ing,  158  f.\  provisions  of,  in  regard 
to  slavery,  158  ;  not  to  apply  to 
North  Carolina  cession,  160;  applica¬ 
tion  of,  to  Mississippi  Territory  sug¬ 
gested,  161. 

Northwest  Territory,  emigration  to, 
no  n. ;  regulations  in  regard  to 
slavery  in,  159  n.  See  also  Northwest 
Ordinance. 


O 

Oglethorpe,  General,  attitude  of,  on 
slavery,  11. 

Ohio,  resolution  of  Legislature  of,  on 
the  Missouri  question,  6  n. ;  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Legislature  of,  in  favor  of 
gradual  abolition  by  act  of  Congress, 
6  n. ;  abolition  by  Constitution  in, 
1 17;  fugitive  slaves  forwarded  to 
Canada  through,  133;  resolution  of 
Legislature  of,  against  the  slave- 
trade,  149;  opposition  of,  to  slavery 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  iS9«. ;  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  rapid  settlement  of, 
159- 

Old  Testament,  arguments  of  Sandiford 
and  Sewall  based  on,  27. 

“  Othello,”  on  free  institutions,  181 ;  pun¬ 
ishment  to  slave-holders  prophesied 
by,  188;  suggestions  of,  for  emanci¬ 
pation,  191. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Massachusetts,  attempt 
of,  to  propitiate  Southern  members, 

”5/ 

Otis,  James,  195 ;  attitude  of,  toward 
slavery,  49. 


P 

Page,  John,  member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia,  93. 

Parker,  Jonathan,  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia,  93 ;  resolution  of,  138/. ; 
bill  of,  139;  arguments  of,  139. 
Parrish,  John,  173,  180;  statement  of, 
regarding  slavery,  65 ;  protest  of, 
against  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  132,  177  ; 
character  of,  175;  denunciation  of 
slavery  by,  176;  colonization  favored 
by,  1 77;  warnings  of,  177,  187;  com¬ 
ments  of,  on  appearance  of  slave 
States,  185/ 

Partisanship,  political,  appearance  of,  in 
anti-slavery  literature,  168. 

Patten,  William,  address  by,  103  n. 
Pelham,  possibility  of  separation  dis¬ 
cussed  by,  172,  173. 

Pemberton,  James,  services  of,  in  free¬ 
dom  suits,  92. 

Penalty  to  importers  of  slaves,  discussion 
concerning,  150  /.,  153;  legislative 
provisions  for,  151. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  efforts  of,  for  grad¬ 
ual  emancipation,  76. 

Penn,  William,  10;  efforts  of,  for  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  negroes,  32. 
Pennsylvania,  resolution  of  Legislature 
of,  on  the  Missouri  question,  6  n. ; 
in  favor  of  gradual  abolition  by  act 
of  Congress,  6  n. ;  in  regard  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  7  n. ;  provisions 
against  perpetual  servitude  in,  10; 
slaves  introduced  into,  from  the  West 
Indies,  10;  Legislature  of,  imposes 
prohibitory  duty  on  importation  of 
negroes,  32,  67,  71 ;  Friends  in,  decide 
against  purchase  of  slaves,  33  ;  influ¬ 
ence  of  Friends  in,  upon  Quakers  of 
other  colonies,  35 ;  headquarters  of 
Quaker  anti-slavery  movement,  46 ; 
later  anti-slavery  sentiment  in,  48; 
rapid  progress  of  anti-slavery  senti¬ 
ment  in,  52 ;  provision  for  emanci¬ 
pation  by,  64,  77-78;  petitions  to 
Assembly  of,  67;  Emancipation  Act, 
circumstances  attending  passage  of, 
77-78 ;  activity  of  lawyers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  78,  92 ;  activity  of  Quakers, 
78,  98 ;  “  natural  rights  ”  clause  in 
Bill  of  Rights  of,  79,  116,  127;  pres¬ 
ervation  of  anti-slavery  spirit  in,  87  ; 
University  of,  91 ;  abolitionists  of,  93; 
provisions  of  Emancipation  Act  of, 
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125;  Supreme  Court  decision  in,  re¬ 
garding  constitutionality  of  slavery, 
127  ;  efforts  in,  for  immediate  aboli¬ 
tion,  127,  128;  bill  before  Legislature 
of,  to  enable  United  States  officers  to 
hold  slaves,  133;  legislation  on  the 
slave-trade  in,  135, 136;  opposition  of, 
to  federal  compromise,  137  ;  attitude 
of  Congressmen  from,  toward  slavery, 
155,  160;  opposition  of,  to  slavery  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  159  n. ;  sugar- 
maples  in,  190. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  etc.,  176;  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  American  Convention, 
7  «.,  109;  membership  of,  91,  93,94, 
97,  98,  08-  n. ;  origin  and  purpose  of, 
97  f\  reorganization  of,  98,  100;  con¬ 
stitution  of,  98,  223 ;  work  of,  98  f, 
102;  memorial  of,  to  Federal  Con¬ 
vention,  98  f.,  1 14,  136;  to  Congress 
(1790).  99.  139;  (>790.  99  «•;  report 
of,  in  regard  to  addresses,  104  n. ; 
liberation  by,  of  negroes  unlawfully 
held  in  bondage,  107;  assistance  by, 
of  negroes  illegally  imported,  108 ; 
education  of  negroes  by,  108  ;  super¬ 
vision  and  assistance  of  free  negroes 
by,  109;  discouragement  of,  no,  in; 
application  of,  to  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  127;  efforts  of,  for 
State  legislation,  127  f. ;  opposition 
of,  to  bills  unfavorable  to  the  negro, 
127,  x33 ;  publication  of  memorials 
by,  141. 

Pequot  Indians,  plea  of  Roger  Williams 
for,  13. 

Perpetual  servitude,  provisions  against, 
in  Pennsylvania,  10. 

Petitions  to  Congress,  for  abolition  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  after  1808, 
6-7,  7  n. ;  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  Territories,  after  1808,  7, 

7  n. ;  from  Friends,  96;  treatment  of, 
by  Congress,  96 ;  from  free  blacks, 
”5- 

Petitions  to  State  Legislatures,  from 
negroes,  69,  70,  76,  77,  85 ;  from  Aboli¬ 
tion  Societies,  98,  101 ;  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  xoo,  127  /.;  in  Delaware,  119; 
in  Maryland,  120,  121;  in  Rhode 
Island,  123.  See  also  Memorials. 

Philadelphia,  25 ;  Friends’  English 
School  in,  28 ;  market  for  slaves  in, 
seriously  impaired,  32 ;  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  Synod  of,  regarding  treatment 


of  slaves,  44 ;  opposition  to  slavery  in, 
52;  College  of,  91;  schools  for  ne¬ 
groes  in,  108;  free  negroes  in,  108; 
petition  of  free  blacks  of,  115,  144; 
interest  of,  in  fugitives,  133. 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Baptist 
churches,  approves  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery,  43. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  139;  ad¬ 
vises  against  purchase  of  slaves  by 
Quakers,  33  ;  adopts  system  of  com¬ 
mittees,  35 ;  resolves  to  disown  slave¬ 
holders  ( 1776),  36. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  8,  93  ;  Biblical  quota¬ 
tion  used  by,  24. 

Philosophical  movement,  46-65;  practi¬ 
cal  side  of,  66. 

Philosophy,  political,  beginnings  of, 
among  Quakers,  27;  connection  of, 
with  American  Revolution,  46-65. 

Physical  distinctions,  confutation  of 
arguments  based  on,  5$/.,  180. 

Physicians,  opposed  to  slavery,  93. 

Pinkney,  William,  effort  of,  for  emanci¬ 
pation  in  Maryland,  92,  120/.;  anti¬ 
slavery  speeches  of,  166;  remarks  of, 
on  inconsistency  of  slave-holding,  179  ; 
on  political  dangers  of  slavery,  181. 

Pitkin,  Timothy,  Jr.,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Connecticut,  approval  by, 
of  apprenticeship  for  illegally  imported 
negroes,  153. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  instructions  of,  to  its 
representatives  in  the  General  Court, 
80. 

Pleasants,  Robert,  manumission  of slaves 

by.  37- 

Political  arguments  against  slavery.  See 
Arguments,  political. 

Political  conditions,  influence  of,  on 
anti-slavery  literature,  168. 

Political  philosophy.  See  Philosophy, 
political. 

Poor-rates,  to  be  lessened  by  sale  of 
negroes,  144. 

Population,  density  of,  as  affected  by 
slavery,  186. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  fugitive  slave  in, 

1 33- 

Preachers,  attack  of  Benjamin  Lay  upon, 
26. 

Presbyterians,  anti-slavery  sentiment 
among,  44,  45  ;  the  clergy  among,  90. 

Press,  liberty  of,  maintained,  51. 

Price,  Dr.,  English  philanthropist,  86. 

Prime,  negro,  manumission  of,  124. 
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Princeton  College,  91. 

Prohibition  of  slave-trade.  See  Slave- 
trade. 

Prohibitive  duty  on  importation  of 
negroes,  32,  67,  71,  135,  135  n. 
Prohibitory  acts,  repeal  of,  in  South 
Carolina,  143  173;  evasion  of,  in 

other  States,  144. 

Property  rights,  consideration  of,  in 
connection  with  emancipation,  63; 
claims  to,  118,  126;  denial  of,  120  f, 
162,  182 ;  views  concerning  those  of 
importers,  151,  153;  effect  on,  of 
restricting  domestic  slave-trade,  154; 
used  as  basis  of  pro-slavery  argu¬ 
ments,  161. 

Propitiation  of  slave-holders,  1 15. 
Prosecution  of  slave-traders,  106  f. 

Prout,  Joseph,  petition  of,  to  General 
Court  regarding  two  slaves,  81  n. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  71 ;  resolution  against 
slavery  in,  72. 

Providence  Plantations,  legislation 
against  negro  slavery  in,  13. 
Providence  Society  for  abolishing  the 
slave-trade,  memorial  to  Congress  by, 
99  «. 

Providence  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  etc.  (later  title  of 
the  same  society),  membership  of, 
100;  series  of  addresses  instituted  by, 
103,  103  n. ;  memorials  to  Congress 
by,  xo6  «.,  141,  142  ;  efforts  for  educa¬ 
tion  by,  108 ;  seldom  represented  in 
the  American  Convention,  109. 

Public  sentiment,  methods  taken  to 
arouse,  89  f 

Purchase  of  slaves,  by  Quakers,  early 
efforts  directed  against,  32;  advised 
against  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing,  33 ;  held  as  breach  of  disci¬ 
pline  in  Virginia,  36;  recommenda¬ 
tions  against,  in  North  Carolina,  38. 
Puritan  anti-slavery  sentiment,  13,  33; 
basis  of,  20;  comparison  of  Puritan 
and  Quaker  attitudes,  21,  22. 

Puritan  idea  of  slavery,  as  permissible 
result  of  captivity,  182. 

Puritans,  influence  of  Richard  Baxter 
upon,  1 5 ;  conception  of  the  relation 
between  church  and  state  among,  4X. 

Q 

Quakers,  94-96,  119;  emancipation  by, 
a  feature  of  the  early  anti-slavery 
movement,  2;  importance  of,  in  the 


early  anti-slavery  movement,  3 ;  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  among,  21 ;  com¬ 
parison  of  Puritan  and  Quaker  atti¬ 
tudes,  21,  22;  economic  argument 
supplementary  with,  23  ;  anti-slavery 
literature  of,  24-27 ;  attacked  by 
Benjamin  Lay,  26;  schemes  of,  for 
emancipation,  30,  31  /. ;  practical 
work  of,  in  emancipation,  32-40 ; 
influence  of  French  and  Indian  War 
and  of  Revolution  upon,  34 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of  slave-holders  among,  34,  35; 
results  of  anti-slavery  movement 
among,  39;  distinguished  from  other 
sects  in  relation  to  slave-holding,  42, 
43;  difficulties  experienced  by,  in  the 
South,  74  ;  unpopularity  of,  78 ;  prom¬ 
inent  members  of,  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  94-96;  activity  of,  as  a 
Society,  96 ;  membership  of,  in  Abo¬ 
lition  Societies,  96, 97  ;  memorials  and 
petitions  of,  96,  115,  134,  139,  163; 
emigration  of,  to  the  Northwest, 
no  n. ;  influence  of,  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  119,  120;  manumis¬ 
sions  by,  declared  valid  in  New  York, 
123  f\  an  anti-slavery  element  in 
New  Jersey,  124;  encouragement  of 
fugitives  by,  132;  influence  of,  in 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Massachusetts,  135  n. ;  attacks  on,  by 
members  of  Congress,  140  ;  attitude 
of,  toward  measures  limiting  the 
slave-trade,  142;  achievements  of,  in 
emancipation,  188.  See  also  Friends’ 
English  School  in  Philadelphia ;  Men- 
nonites;  and 

Benezet,  Anthony 
Burling,  William 
Coleman,  Elihu 
Hepburn,  John 
Hopper,  I.  T. 

Keith,  George 
Lay,  Benjamin 
Mifflin,  Warner 
Panrish,  John 
Pleasants,  Robert 
Sandiford,  Ralph 
Woolman,  John 

Quincy,  Josiah,  132;  views  of,  concern¬ 
ing  forfeiture,  152. 

R 

Radical  abolitionists,  sentiments  con¬ 
cerning,  169  f.  \  attitude  of,  170-17 3; 
notable  radicals,  173-17  7. 
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Randolph,  John,  chairman  of  House 
committee  on  Louisiana  Territory, 
148;  views  of,  on  relations  of  North 
and  South,  154;  on  the  restriction  of 
the  domestic  slave-trade,  154;  chair¬ 
man  of  House  committee  on  Indiana 
Territory,  158;  opinion  of,  on  cost  of 
slave  labor,  185 ;  significance  of  atti¬ 
tude  of,  195. 

Ratio,  federal.  See  Federal  ratio. 

Rawle,  William,  services  of,  in  freedom 
suits,  92,  127. 

Reckitt,  William,  35  n. 

Reed,  Joseph,  urges  abolition  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  78. 

Re-enslaved  negroes,  effort  for  the  relief 
of,  96. 

Re-enslavement  of  freed  negroes,  acts 
authorizing,  39,  122  f 

Religious  basis  of  argument,  among 
the  Puritans,  13^.;  in  early  Quaker 
literature,  21-27. 

Religious  movement  for  emancipation, 
summary  of,  46. 

Remedies  for  slavery,  188. 

Removal  of  slaves  from  the  State,  for¬ 
bidden  or  restricted,  76,  124,  135/-; 
legislation  in  favor  of,  144. 

Report  of  committee,  in  Congress,  re¬ 
garding  anti-slavery  memorials,  115, 
140 ;  in  Maryland  Legislature,  in  favor 
of  manumission,  126;  in  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  in  favor  of  total  abolition, 
127  ;  in  Congress,  against  importing 
slaves  into  Louisiana  Territory,  148  ; 
against  importation  into  any  of  the 
Territories,  148;  against  slavery  in 
Indiana  Territory,  158  f. 

Republican  institutions,  danger  to,  from 
slavery,  181/ 

Republican  party,  attacks  on  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of,  168-171. 

Resolutions,  in  favor  of  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation  by  act  of  Congress,  6  n. ;  by 
citizens,  against  slavery  in  Missouri, 
6  n. ;  by  State  Legislatures,  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  question,  6  n. ;  for  total  abolition 
of  slavery,  in  Pennsylvania,  127  ;  of  Mr. 
Parker,  for  amendment  of  impost  bill, 
138  f. ;  of  Congress,  on  the  slave-trade, 
r40 :  effect  of,  141 ;  of  Mr.  Bard,  for 
duty  on  importation  of  slaves,  145  f\ 
of  inquiry  concerning  importation  of 
slaves  into  Louisiana,  148;  in  favor  of 
national  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade, 
by  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 


Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Vermont,  149  ; 
for  gradual  emancipation  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  163. 

Retribution,  divine,  warnings  that  con¬ 
tinued  slavery  will  bring,  177, 187-188. 

Revolutionary  War.  See  American 
Revolution. 

Rhode  Island,  29,  34;  slavery  found  to 
be  profitable  in,  14  ;  prohibits  impor¬ 
tation  of  slaves,  71 ;  attempts  at  grad¬ 
ual  emancipation  in,  76;  slaves  in, 
freed  on  enlistment,  83;  gradual 
emancipation  act  in,  121,  123,  125, 
130;  fugitives  from,  132;  additional 
legislation  in,  on  the  slave-trade,  135, 
136 ;  disasters  in,  attributed  to  reviv¬ 
ing  slave-trade,  188. 

Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting,  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  regarding  purchase  of 
slaves  by  Quakers,  33. 

Rhode  Island  Society.  See  Providence 
Society. 

Rice,  Rev.  David,  173;  efforts  of,  for 
abolition  in  Kentucky,  90,  117  f. ; 
anti-slavery  speech  of,  166;  views 
of,  in  regard  to  slave  insurrection, 
170 ;  on  rights  of  property  in  the 
slave,  183 ;  as  to  effect  of  slavery  on 
dignity  of  labor,  186. 

Rights  of  Man,  105  ;  continually  preached 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  2 ;  idea 
of,  not  conspicuous  in  early  Quaker 
literature,  27  ;  doctrine  of,  recognized 
in  later  Quaker  literature,  27  ;  applied 
to  negroes,  46,  49,  53,  161,  178-180; 
slave-trade  an  infringement  on,  142. 

Rights  of  property.  See  Property  rights. 

Rogers,  William,  168  ;  vice-president  of 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  91. 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  40. 

Royal  African  Company,  12  tt. 

Royall,  Col.  Isaac,  petition  of  slave 
belonging  to,  59  «.,  85. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  184;  important  part 
of,  in  anti-slavery  movement,  48; 
apologizes  for  his  Address  on  Slavery , 
52  ;  views  of,  on  effects  of  slavery  on 
the  negro,  54,  56;  on  the  Bible  and 
slavery,  55  ;  advocates  system  of  free 
labor,  58 ;  prophesies  national  punish¬ 
ment  for  slavery,  59;  urges  that  peti¬ 
tions  against  the  slave-trade  be  sent  to 
King  and  Parliament,  62 ;  president 
of  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society, 
93 ;  views  of,  on  substitution  of  sugar- 
maple  for  sugar-cane,  189. 
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Rushton,  Edward,  arraignment  of  Wash¬ 
ington  by,  47  ti. 

Rutledge,  John,  Jr.,  apprehensions  of, 
in  regard  to  anti-slavery,  115;  threats 
of  secession  by,  116;  resentment  by, 
of  remarks  on  the  slave-trade,  161. 

S 

V 

Salem,  Mass.,  frames  instructions 
against  importation  of  slaves,  69. 

Salem  (Va.)  Association  of  Baptist 
Churches,  43. 

Salisbury,  Mass.,  50. 

Salzburgers  of  Ebenezen,  protest  of, 
against  introduction  of  slavery  into 
Georgia,  12. 

Sandiford,  Ralph,  33,  1734  Quaker 

anti-slavery  writer,  24  ;  influence  of,  on 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  25 ;  argues  in 
behalf  of  original  rights,  27 ;  refuses 
to  use  products  of  slave-labor,  29. 

Sandwich,  Mass.,  frames  instructions 
against  the  importation  of  slaves,  69. 

Sawyer,  Joseph,  case  of,  vs.  Abraham 
Saunders,  136  n. 

School  for  negroes,  conducted  by 
Benezet,  28,  29  ;  in  Maryland,  108 ;  in 
New  York,  108;  in  Philadelphia,  108. 

Schools,  public,  open  to  blacks,  117. 

Scipio,  negro  servant  of  Chief  Justice 
Sewall,  19. 

Scott,  Thomas,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  93 ;  disposition 
of,  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  140. 

Scriptural  arguments  against  slavery. 
See  Arguments,  religious. 

Secession,  threats  of,  116. 

Sectionalism,  6,  88,  131 ;  sentiment  in 
regard  to  slavery  after  the  Revolution 
betrays,  86,  87.  See  also  Separation. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Massachusetts,  93. 

Sentimentalism  of  magazine  anti-slav¬ 
ery  literature,  167. 

Separation  of  the  Union,  suggestions  of, 
154,  17 1 ;  arguments  in  favor  of,  172, 
173- 

Servants,  in  New  Hampshire,  not  tax¬ 
able  property,  116  f ;  remain  with 
masters,  117. 

Service  not  “  due  ”  from  slaves,  132. 

Servitude,  minors  to  be  held  in,  by 
Connecticut  Emancipation  Act,  125, 
127 ;  term  of,  attempt  to  limit  in 
Louisiana  Territory,  147. 


Sewall,  Samuel,  Chief  Justice,  23,  34, 
66  ;  attitude  of,  toward  slavery,  16,  17; 
his  Selling  of  Joseph,  17  ;  his  ideas  of 
liberty  and  equality,  17  ;  later  attitude 
of,  18 ;  arguments  of,  less  advanced 
than  those  of  Nathaniel  Appleton, 
19;  objections  of,  to  slave-labor,  20  j 
argues  in  behalf  of  original  rights,  27. 

Sharp,  Granville,  52;  letter  of,  to  the 
Maryland  Abolition  Society,  131 ;  one 
of  founders  of  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
192. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  experiment  of  free 
labor  tried  in,  185. 

Sherman,  Roger,  opposition  of,  to  im¬ 
post,  138. 

Shoemaker,  Jacob,  property  of,  71. 

Sierra  Leone,  colony  of,  107,  192. 

Slave-holders,  moral  effect  of  slavery 
upon,  20,  57 ;  John  Hepburn’s  opin¬ 
ions  of,  22 ;  treatment  of  Quaker  slave¬ 
holders  by  their  own  sect,  34,  35; 
treatment  of,  in  Middle  States,  36; 
attitude  of  the  Methodist  church 
toward,  41,  42;  fellowship  refused 
to,  by  certain  Baptist  churches,  44 ; 
suspicions  of,  142  ;  punishment  proph¬ 
esied  for,  by  “  Othello,”  188. 

Slave-holding,  unique  system  of,  adopted 
by  Quakers,  39  n. 

Slave  insurrections,  abolitionist  attitude 
toward,  170. 

Slave-labor,  unprofitableness  of,  9,  20; 
products  of,  not  used  by  Sandiford, 
Lay,  or  Woolman,  29,  30;  economic 
character  of,  159,  185  ;  refusal  to  buy 
or  use  products  of,  189. 

Slave-owner,  the  United  States  regarded 
as,  153. 

Slave-trade,  prohibition  of,  by  Congress, 
a  feature  of  the  early  anti-slavery 
movement,  2  ;  prohibition  of,  connec¬ 
tion  of,  with  the  American  Revolution, 
3 ;  abolition  of,  regarded  as  the  first 
necessity  by  Benezet,  28;  early  Qua¬ 
ker  efforts  against,  32  ;  held  as  breach 
of  discipline  by  Quakers  in  Virginia, 
36;  act  prohibiting  in  Massachusetts, 
41  ;  petitions  against,  50,  62  ;  funda¬ 
mental  connection  between  slavery 
and,  55 ;  suppression  of,  62,  73 ;  re¬ 
vival  of,  after  the  Revolution,  64,  88, 
134;  prohibition  of,  in  Pennsylvania, 
67 ;  restriction  of,  in  Virginia,  68 ; 
bills  to  prevent,  70-73  ;  feeling  against, 
in  Virginia,  72 ;  prohibition  of,  in 
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Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
73, 135 ;  character  of  attack  on  foreign, 
88 ;  efforts  for  suppression  of,  88,  89, 
104,  105, 106,  108, 1 14  ;  prohibition  of, 
by  Congress,  89,  138, 149-153;  memo¬ 
rials  to  Congress  regarding,  94,  96, 
106, 115, 134,  139,  141,  144, 147,  162  f  ; 
foreign,  act  limiting,  95,  96,  102,  106, 
142 ;  attempts  to  suppress  clandes¬ 
tine,  104,  106,  108 ;  renewal  of,  by 
South  Carolina,  104,  144;  prohibited 
in  North  Carolina  (1794),  105  n. ; 
suppression  of,  by  States,  112;  sup¬ 
pression  of,  a  step  toward  abolition, 
1 13 ;  domestic,  it4,  154,  177;  neces¬ 
sity  for  yielding  to  philanthropists 
regarding,  1 1 5  ;  conditions  of,  under 
the  Confederation,  134/.;  legislation 
on,  by  States,  134-136.  M3  f\  at¬ 
tempts  to  limit,  in  Congress,  137-148  ; 
foreign,  attempt  to  restrict,  by  taxa¬ 
tion,  137-140,  142  f. ;  attempts  to  pre¬ 
vent  importation  into  the  Territories, 
138,  143,  147-148;  significance  of  the 
abolition  of,  140 ;  resolutions  of  Con¬ 
gress  on,  140 ;  foreign,  relation  to 
anti-slavery,  of  prohibition  of,  142  f ; 
importation  into  the  Territories  from 
within  the  United  States,  143 ;  foreign, 
mode  of  attack  on,  143;  prohibition 
of,  repealed  by  South  Carolina,  143  n., 
144;  effect  of  repeal,  145,  147,  148, 
149;  inter-state,  interest  of  Virginia 
in,  144;  temporary  cessation  of,  144  ; 
prohibitions  of,  evaded,  144,  155  ;  for¬ 
eign,  amendment  of  act  against,  urged, 
144;  carried,  145;  further  amendment, 
requested,  145 ;  enforcement  of  laws 
against,  145 ;  desire  for  prohibition  of, 
146, 1 51 ;  bill  for  duty  on  importation, 
notice  of,  147  ;  prohibition  of  impor¬ 
tation  into  Louisiana  Territory  rec¬ 
ommended,  148  ;  this  importation 
permitted,  148 ;  in  South  Carolina 
after  1803,  148  ;  indifference  concern¬ 
ing  importation  into  the  Territories, 
148 ;  influence  of  this  importation, 
148 ;  influence  of  anticipation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  prohibition  of,  148  ;  resolution 
of  inquiry  concerning  importation 
into  the  Territories,  148 ;  resolution 
against,  148;  bill  against,  148;  prohi¬ 
bition  of,  urged  by  State  Legislatures, 
149;  prohibition  of,  urged  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Jefferson,  149;  prohibition  of, 
difficulty  of  enforcing,  150;  difficulty 


of  obtaining  information  against,  150; 
views  in  regard  to  illegal  importation, 
150/.;  penalty  for  illegal  importation, 
151 ;  relation  of  the  United  States  to, 
1 51,  152,  153;  regulation  of,  by  the 
States,  153;  results  of  the  movement 
against,  155/,  164. 

Slave-traders,  prosecution  of,  106  f. 

Slavery,  arguments  against.  See  Argu¬ 
ments,  anti-slavery. 

Slavery,  defence  of.  See  Defence  of 
slavery. 

Sloan,  James,  member  of  Congress  from 
New  Jersey,  93 ;  revival  of  impost 
measure  by,  145 f,  149;  proposals  by, 
in  regard  to  negroes  illegally  imported, 
152  f. ;  resolution  of,  for  gradual 
emancipation  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  163. 

Smilie,  John,  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  93;  opposition  of,  to 
forfeiture,  151;  approval  by,  of  re¬ 
turning  illegally  imported  negroes  to 
Africa,  153. 

Smith,  Elihu  H.,  address  by,  104  n. 

Smith,  Samuel  Stanhope,  president  of 
Princeton  College,  views  of,  concern¬ 
ing  slavery,  91. 

Smith,  William,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  allusion  by,  to 
encouragement  of  fugitives,  133;  de¬ 
fence  of  slavery  by,  140. 

Society  of  Friends.  See  Quakers. 

South  Carolina,  difficulties  experienced 
in,  on  account  of  large  slave  popula¬ 
tion,  10;  negro  revolt  in,  1 1 ;  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  in,  52,  128  ;  acts  in, 
regarding  importation  of  negroes,  67  ; 
fugitives  from,  84 ;  recommendation 
for  enlistment  of,  and  compensation 
for,  negroes,  fails,  84 ;  suggestion  of 
secession  by  a  representative  from, 
1 16;  restrictions  on  manumission  in, 
123;  Legislature  of,  addressed  by 
American  Convention,  128  ;  acts  pro¬ 
hibiting  importation  into,  135,  143; 
failure  to  execute  these  acts,  143 
146  f. ;  importation  into  the  Terri¬ 
tories  by  way  of,  1 43 ;  repeal  of  pro¬ 
hibitory  act  by,  143  144,  173;  de¬ 

fence  of,  143  n. ;  effects  of,  145,  147, 
148,  149 ;  opportunities  given  to, 
for  repeal  of  act  permitting  importa¬ 
tion,  145;  reprobation  of  the  act, 
146;  public  sentiment  concerning  sla¬ 
very  in,  147 ;  slave-trade  in,  after  1803, 
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148;  Legislature  of,  addressed  by 
Thomas  Branagan,  175;  judgments 
upon  apostasy  of,  176. 

Southard,  Henry,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey,  93 ;  revival  by,  of 
impost  measure,  1 45;  distinction  by, 
between  slavery  and  slave-trade,  146. 

Southby,  William,  petition  of,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  67. 

Southern  States,  vote  of,  on  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  West,  158  ;  oppo¬ 

sition  of,  to  any  scheme  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  195 ;  negroes  always  regarded  as 
source  of  danger  in,  195,  196. 

Southwest,  slavery  permitted  in,  159- 
162. 

Stamp  Act,  50,  68. 

Stiles,  Rev.  Ezra,  opposes  slavery,  40; 
president  of  Yale  College,  90,  91; 
favors  African  colonization,  192. 

St.  Domingo,  influence  of  insurrection 
in,  146,  182 ;  fear  of  invasion  from, 
169,  170;  history  of,  not  encouraging 
to  cause  of  abolition,  195. 

Suffrage,  negro,  79,  123. 

Sugar-maple,  plan  to  destroy  slave- 
labor  by  cultivating,  189,  190. 

Suits  in  court.  See  Freedom  suits. 

Sullivan,  James,  doubts  of,  regarding 
progress  of  anti-slavery  movement, 
187. 

Sumner,  Charles,  64. 

Sutton,  John,  aids  in  establishing  aboli¬ 
tion  church,  44;  leader  of  Emancipat¬ 
ing  Baptists  of  Kentucky,  90. 

Swan,  James,  70;  utterances  of,  regard¬ 
ing  slavery,  51. 

Swanwick,  John,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  93. 

Swedish  colonies,  introduction  of  slavery 
into,  9,  10. 

Swedish  Trading  Company,  9. 

Swift,  Zephaniah,  Chief  Justice,  92,  168  ; 
address  by,  103  n. 

T 

Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Connecticut,  defends  ex¬ 
treme  penalty  for  importation,  151. 

Tarrant,  Carter,  aids  in  forming  aboli¬ 
tion  church,  44 ;  leader  of  Emancipat¬ 
ing  Baptists,  90. 

Tax  on  importation  of  slaves,  attempt 
at,  by  Congress,  137-140,  142/.  See 
also  Impost  bills.  * 


Tenant  farming  by  negroes,  194. 

Tennessee,  efforts  for  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation  in,  continued  after  1808,  6  j 
Manumission  Act  in,  121,  122,  130. 

Tennessee  Manumission  Society,  7  n. 

Territories,  development  of  question 
regarding  slavery  in,  6  f ;  petitions 
for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from, 
after  1808,  7,  7  n. ;  attempt  to  prevent 
importation  into,  138,  143,  147-148, 
158-163;  importation  into,  143;  in¬ 
difference  concerning,  and  influence 
of,  importation  into,  148;  effects  of 
importation  into,  155;  conditions  for 
limitation  of  slavery  in,  157;  limita¬ 
tion  in,  an  outlet  for  anti-slavery 
activity,  157  f\  extension  of  slavery 
in,  regarded  as  a  means  to  emancipa¬ 
tion,  161. 

Thatcher,  George,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  uncompromising 
attitude  of,  93;  motion  by,  on  the 
slave-trade,  143 ;  opposition  by,  to 
extension  of  slavery,  160-162  ;  argu¬ 
ment  of,  from  the  Rights  of  Man,  160, 

1 61  ;  denial  by,  of  rights  of  property, 
162. 

Theologians,  opposition  of,  to  slavery, 
90,  92. 

Thornton,  Dr.  William,  leader  in  enter¬ 
prise  for  African  colonization,  192. 

Title,  to  negroes  illegally  imported,  151, 
153- 

Tory  estates,  confiscation  of,  in  New 
England,  85. 

Transitional  period  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  4-7. 

Transportation  of  slaves,  prohibition  of, 
by  State  Legislatures,  suggested,  177. 

Trial  by  jury,  not  allowed  in  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  13 1. 

Tucker,  St.  George,  professor  of  law 
at  William  and  Mary  University,  91  ; 
plan  of,  for  gradual  emancipation  in 
Virginia,  129  f.\  apprehensions  of, 
regarding  free  blacks,  184;  plan  of, 
for  voluntary  emigration  of  freedmen, 
194. 

U 

Unfitness  of  slaves  for  freedom,  118. 
See  also  Equality,  natural ;  Distinc¬ 
tions,  physical ;  Inferiority. 

United  States  regarded  as  a  slave¬ 
owner,  153. 
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Unprofitableness  of  slave-labor,  9,  20 ; 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  admitted, 
185. 

Usselinx,  William,  9. 

V 

Varnum,  Joseph  B.,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Massachusetts,  93 ;  re¬ 
marks  of,  on  economic  and  moral 
aspects  of  slavery,  161. 

Vassall,  William,  conscientious  scruples 
of,  50. 

Vaughan,  William,  81  n. 

Vermont,  resolution  of  Legislature  of, 
on  the  Missouri  question,  6  n. ;  Bill 
of  Rights  of,  abolishes  slavery,  64, 
80,  1 16,  117,  124,  130;  attempt  to 
dispose  of  slaves  outside  the  State, 
125  ;  act  of  Legislature  of,  to  prevent 
removal  of  slaves  from  the  State,  136; 
resolution  of  Legislature  of,  in  favor 
of  national  prohibition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  149;  bill  for  national  prohibi¬ 
tion  introduced  by  a  member  from, 
149- 

Veto,  of  bills  relating  to  slave-trade  in 
Massachusetts,  70-71;  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Act  in  New  York,  123. 

Virginia,  34,  48;  question  of  status  of 
slaves  under  Bill  of  Rights  in,  2;  in¬ 
terpretation  of  clause  of  Bill  of 
Rights  in,  2,  79;  introduction  of 
slavery  into,  9 ;  Quaker  emancipation 
in,  35-39;  effort  for  favorable  legis¬ 
lation  regarding  emancipation  in,  42, 
71,  75  f,  129;  General  Committee 
of  Baptist  Churches  in,  denounces 
slavery,  43 ;  institution  of  slavery 
attacked  in,  50 ;  policy  of,  to  restrict 
importation,  68  ;  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  in,  68 ;  movement  for  manu¬ 
mission  in,  68  ;  feeling  against  slave- 
trade  in,  72 ;  prohibits  importation, 
73;  legislation  in,  on  negroes  illegally 
imported,  73,  144;  methods  adopted 
for  emancipation  in,  74;  Manu¬ 
mission  Act  in,  74,  94,  129,  130;  chief 
obstacles  to  manumission  in,  75 ; 
attempts  at  constitutional  provision 
for  emancipation  in,  79;  abolitionists 
of,  89-90,  92,  93  ;  address  to  Legisla¬ 
ture  of,  by  the  American  Convention, 
105  n. ;  petition  to  Legislature  of,  by 
citizens,  105  n. ;  legislation  against 
freedom  suits  in,  109  f.\  legislation 


against  Abolition  Societies  in,  109  f. ; 
act  of,  limiting  slavery  to  slaves 
within  the  State  and  their  descend¬ 
ants,  129;  legislation  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  negroes  in,  129;  legislation 
against  free  blacks  in,  130;  pro-slav¬ 
ery  attitude  of,  130;  legislation  of, 
on  the  slave-trade,  135  ;  expressions  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  Congress 
from,  139;  interest  of,  in  inter-state 
slave-trade,  144;  attitude  of,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  slave-trade,  154  ;  declin¬ 
ing  interest  of,  in  emancipation,  160 ; 
unprofitableness  of  slave-labor  in, 
admitted,  185;  revival  of  plan  of 
African  colonization  in,  193. 

Virginia  Society  for  promoting  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery,  memorial  to  Con¬ 
gress  by,  99,  99  n. ;  memorial  sent 
to  Legislature  by,  105  n.,  130;  freedom 
suits  instituted  by,  107  ;  efforts  for 
education  of  negroes  by,  108;  check 
on  activity  of,  109,  no. 

Vote,  of  censure  against  Maryland  Abo¬ 
lition  Society,  nearly  carried,  109, 

1 21  ;  against  petition  to  Congress 
from  free  blacks,  for  measures  lead¬ 
ing  to  emancipation,  116;  against 
emancipation  in  Kentucky,  117; 
against  petitions  for  emancipation  in 
Maryland,  120;  on  federal  compro¬ 
mise  regarding  importation,  by  New 
England  States,  137 ;  on  impost  bill 
in  1804,  145;  on  Mr.  Logan’s  notice 
of  a  duty  bill,  147;  on  importation  of 
slaves  into  Louisiana  Territory,  147  /.  ; 
on  the  slave-trade,  152;  on  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  W es  t,  158  n. ; 
on  revision  of  the  Illinois  Constitu¬ 
tion,  159  ».;  on  importation  of  slaves 
into  Mississippi  Territory,  162. 


W 

Walker,  Quork,  slave,  vs.  Nathaniel 
Jennison,  81. 

Wain,  Robert,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  93. 

War  of  1812,  effects  of,  155. 

Warwick,  R.  I,,  legislation  against  slav¬ 
ery  in,  14. 

Washburn,  Hon.  Emory,  14. 

Washington,  George,  position  of,  re¬ 
garding  emancipation,  47 ;  efforts  of, 
to  recover  a  fugitive  slave,  133, 
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Washington  (Pa.)  Society  for  the  relief 
of  free  negroes,  memorial  to  Congress 
by,  99  n. 

Waste  lands,  plan  for  reclamation  of, 
by  slaves,  194. 

Webster,  Noah,  lexicographer,  essay  of, 
on  slavery,  92  f,  103  /.,  103  n. ;  views 
of,  on  economic  effects  of  slavery, 
184,  186;  on  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  of  free  and  slave  labor,  185 ; 
doubts  of,  regarding  progress  of  anti¬ 
slavery  movement,  187. 

Webster,  Rev.  Samuel,  opposes  slavery, 
40;  urges  immediate  emancipation, 
50. 

Wesley,  John,  influence  of,  against 
slavery,  41. 

West,  plans  for  colonization  in,  193. 

West  India  trade,  impossibility  of  de¬ 
fending,  142. 

West  Indies,  introduction  of  slaves 
from,  into  Pennsylvania,  10;  sale  of 
Indians  into  slavery  in,  15;  important 
source  of  income  to  trading  colonies 
of  New  England,  19;  kidnapped 
negroes  taken  to,  134  n. ;  suggestion 
that  Congress  be  empowered  to  pro¬ 
hibit  importation  from,  149;  working 
out  of  freedom  by  negroes  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  189. 

West  Jersey,  agreement  in,  regarding 
slavery,  10. 

Western  Territory.  See  Louisiana. 

Wheatley,  Phyllis,  literary  productions 
of,  56,  181. 

White  labor,  advantages  of,  over  slave- 
labor,  20. 
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White  laborers,  moral  effects  of  slavery 
on,  57. 

Whittington,  William,  168. 

William  and  Mary  University,  91. 

Williams,  D.  R.,  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  resolution  of, 
concerning  importation  into  Territo¬ 
ries,  148. 

Williams,  Roger,  protest  of,  against 
slavery,  13. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Society  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  abolition  of  slavery,  99  n. ; 
liberation  of  negroes  by  agency  of, 107. 

Wilson,  James,  member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  93. 

Wistar,  Dr.  Caspar,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  93. 

Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
bration  at  (1783),  86. 

Woolman,  John,  34,  94;  recognition  of 
doctrine  of  natural  rights  by,  27  j 
work  of,  in  anti-slavery  movement, 
28,  29,  30;  ideas  of,  on  emancipation, 
31- 

Worcester,  Mass.,  instructions  of,  to  its 
representatives  in  the  General  Court, 
68. 

Writs  of  assistance,  Otis’s  argument 
against,  49. 

Wythe,  George,  efforts  of,  for  gradual 
emancipation,  76;  professor  of  law 
at  William  and  Mary  University,  91; 
manumission  of  slaves  by,  91. 

Y 

Yale  College,  40,  90,  91. 
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